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Individual Lobbies in New 
Federal Reserve Bank 
Branch 


HE Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis 

recently opened a new building for its 
branch at Little Rock, Ark. It contains a 
very interesting feature in the “individual 
lobbies” before each teller’s window. The 
doors to these “lobbies” are barred, and are 
electrically controlled from within the 
teller’s cage. The teller, seeing a customer 
at the door of the “lobby,” presses a but- 
ton, releasing the lock and admitting him. 
Thus only one person is admitted to the 
teller’s window at a time. 


& 
Bank Building Notes 


A. V. Spinosa has resigned as 
president and general manager in charge 
of sales of the Consolidated Expanded Metal 
Companies, Braddock, Pa., and has been 
succeeded by Thomas R. Herbest, Jr., form- 
erly in charge of the company’s branch 
offices in Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and New 
York. 


vice- 


© 


E. S. Macdonald, vice-president of the 


Bank of the Manhattan Company, New 
York, recently announced that the bank had 
purchased the plot and building at Broad- 
way and Twenty-second street, Flushing, 
Long Island, and would open a new branch 
there soon. 
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A syndicate organized by Albert O. 
Hagar, president of the City Central Cor- 
poration of Boston, has purchased twelve 
plots of land and the buildings thereon in 
the financial district of Washington, D. C., 
opposite the United States Treasury Build- 
ing and the Riggs National Bank, and will 
erect a new ten story bank and office build- 
ing. 

© 

Home Bank and Trust Company, Darien, 
Conn., has completed the enlarging of its 
banking quarters. Several New York bank- 
ers attended the formal opening of the en- 
larged banking home. 


© 

The Italian Savings Bank, New York, has 
completed its new building on Spring and 
Lafayette streets, a cut of the floor plan 
of which appeared in these columns in 
March. ‘The completed structure with its 
eight large Corinthian columns and _ its 
Italian Renaissance style, is one of the hand- 
somest buildings on Lafayette street. 


© 


The old iron front building at Wall and 
Pearl streets, New York, which has been 
the home of the Seamen’s Bank for Savings 
since 1870, is to be torn down shortly and 
replaced by a fourteen story bank and office 
building. 

© 

The American Trust Company, New York, 
is altering and enlarging its banking 
quarters. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


AND NEW BOOKS 








Tue Duties, Responsipsitities AND LIABILI- 
rigs OF Bank Directors. By F. Lee Major. 
New York: Macmillan. Price, $2.50. 


Ir 1s reported that a committee now en- 
gaged in investigating the causes of bank 
failures has stated in its preliminary re- 
port that the great majority of bank fail- 
ures are due to poor management. The 
responsibility for this condition rests pri- 
marily with bank directors many of whom 
accept the directorship of a bank with no 
knowledge of their duties, and with but 
little realization of their responsibilities. 
This book, written by a former assistant 
bank commissioner of the State of Arkansas, 
is designed to show bank directors what is 
expected of them. 

The author points out that banks differ 
widely from other business corporations in 
that the directors are responsible not alone 
to the stockholders but also to the deposi- 
tors. This places the bank director in the 
position of a semi-public trustee which makes 
it all the more important for him to give 
serious thought to his obligations. As the 
author says: “A director who cannot give 
the time required to become familiar with 
the affairs of his institution should resign. 

This book should be read by every bank 
director. 


ok 


Tur Movern Trust Company. Sixth Edition 
Enlarged and Revised. By Franklin B. 
Kirkbride, J. E. Sterrett and H. Parker 
Willis. New York: Macmillan. Price, $6.00. 


Since its first appearance in 1905 “The 
Modern Trust Company” by Kirkbride and 
Sterrett has been one of the standard books 
on the subject of trust company administra- 
tion. The continuous changes which have 
taken place during the past two decades 
have made necessary many revisions of the 
original text in order to take proper cogni- 
zance of changed methods and widened 
scope of activities. The adoption of the 
Federal Reserve Act so completely altered 
the situation that the original authors asso- 
ciated with them in the work H. Parker 
Willis who as the first secretary of the 
Federal Reserve Board was a leading au- 
thority in this particular field. The present 


edition has been thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date. 

The scope of this work can be seen from 
the following table of contents: Functions; 
Organizing a trust company; Membership 
in the Federal Reserve System; Officers; 
Banking department; Making use of the 
Federal Reserve System; Credits and credit 
department; Tax department; Operating 
costs; Statistical department; Foreign bank- 
ing; Corporate trust department; Individual 
trust department; Investments; Commercial 
paper; Safe deposit department; Savings 
fund department; Life, fidelity and title 
insurance and suretyship; General account- 
ing; Miscellaneous subjects; Appendix. 


Wy 
New Books 


Snop Anp Orrice Forms—THEIR DEsIGN AND 
Use. By Wallace Clark. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Price, $2.50. 


THe Dawes Pian 1N THE Maxine. By 
Rufus C. Dawes. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill. Price, $6.00. 


ApvERTISING ProcepurE. By Otto Kleppner. 
New York: Prentice-Hall. Price, $5.00. 


Rea Estate Hanpsoox. By Blake Snyder. 
New York: McGraw-Hill. Price, $5.00. 


Market AwnNatysis—Its PRINCIPLES AND 
Mernops. By Percival White. New York: 
McGraw-Hill. Price, $4.00. 


Tue MAKING or A Stocksroker. By Edwin 
LeFevre. New York: Geo. H. Doran Co. 
Price, $2.50. 


Seriat Bonp Vatvues Tasies. Boston: Finan- 
cial Pub. Co. (lea) Price, $15.00. 


PersonaL L&EaApERsHIP IN Inpvustry. By 
David R. Craig and W. W. Charters. 
New York: McGraw-Hill. Price, $2.50. 


Business Letrer Writinc. By Roy Davis 
and Clarence H. Lingham. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. Price, $1.40. 


Aw Iwrropucrion to Pusuic ScHoor Fi- 
nance. By Benjamin Floyd Pittenger. 
Boston: Houghton-Mifflin. Price, $2.00. 
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Editorial Comment 


Annual Convention of the 
American Bankers 
Association 


HE fifty-first annual convention of 

the American Bankers Association, 

which will be held at Atlantic City, 
September 28 to October 1, should be 
of exceptional interest. After more than 
half a century of continued usefulness 
to the bankers and the people, the 
American Bankers Association has es- 
tablished itself in the confidence and 
respect of the bankers of the country 
and the general public as well. This 
has been due to the fact that the prin- 
ciples of the organization were carefully 
laid by unselfish men of sound judg- 
ment, and that the management has been 
generally in wise hands. 

Although the American Bankers 
Association has, in the course of time, 
come to occupy an extensive field, and 
now deals with a number of subjects 
outside of banking, it has not attempted 
too much nor interfered in matters with 
which it has no proper concern. The 
position it has taken on banking, eco- 
nomic and other problems has quite 
fairly reflected sound banking and pub- 
lic opinion. It may be truthfully said 
that the American Bankers Association 
has exercised a great influence on public 
affairs during its long history, and that 
this influence has always been exerted 
for worthy ends. 

Opportunities for still further service 
abound. We are not yet through a con- 
troversy over branch banking; the Fed- 
eral Reserve System is being re-exam- 
ined as the time for a renewal of the 


charters of the Federal Reserve Banks 
approaches; we have yet to work out 
additional means of financial co-opera- 
tion in the work of European recon- 
struction; and there are problems of the 
railways, agriculture, taxation, etc., etc., 
all calling for constructive study. For 
this work the bankers are well quali- 
fied. 

Fortunately, while these weighty 
matters are being gravely considered 
by the several thousand bankers to 
assemble in the autumn at Atlantic City, 
opportunities will likewise be plentiful 
for mental and physical recreation, and 
for the innumerable friendly reunions 
for which these conventions have come 
to be famous. 


& 


The Development of American 
Banking 


OW American banks literally de- 
H velop from their native soil re- 
ceives an illustration in the 
announcement of the opening of the 
Guardian Trust Company, Detroit, 
Michigan, and its affiliated organization, 
the Guardian Detroit Company of New 
York. The new organization made its 
bow to the public in this way: 
“Conceived and organized by seven 
men who had achieved their financial 
and personal position through the op- 
portunity they found in Detroit, who 
for years had the desire to form a 
new trust company and at the same 
time to do something for the community 
which had done much for them; 
“Endorsed and supported by one 
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hundred and sixty-three men prominent 
in the life of Detroit who understood 
the rapidly growing needs of the com- 
munity and saw that the time had ar- 
rived when they should come together 
in one institution and make effective 
their combined experience, ability and 
judgment ; 

“Officered and managed by twelve 
picked men who have a wide range of 
financial and industrial experience and 
are thus qualified to appreciate and 
carry out the objectives established by 
their board of directors; 

“The Guardian Trust Company of 
Detroit, which opens its doors today, 
is committed to the policy of service 
to the community, not only to carry 
out its trust functions in a sound and 
resourceful manner, but to go beyond 
the bounds of its financial operations 
and associate itself with other banking 
and civic organizations in promoting 
the interests of Detroit and of Michi- 
gan.” 

Now, one can hardly fail to be im- 
pressed by the striking difference be- 
tween an announcement of this kind and 
one that might have been made had one 
of the leading banks of New York or 
Chicago decided to open a Detroit 
branch. It is not questioned that these 
banks might have been able to render 
safe and efficient service through a De- 
troit branch; but the branch would 
have had more or less of an outside 
appearance; it would not have devel- 
oped from the native soil, as the Guar- 
dian Trust Company seems to have 
done. A bank conceived, organized and 
managed by men who owe their success 
to the business enterprises of the com- 
munity has something about it which 
we have come to regard as typically 
American. In this respect the Detroit 
bank is by no means exceptional; it 
but conforms in its organization and 
management to accepted ideas and prac- 
tices in the respects indicated. But 
some recent tendencies in American 
banking are in the contrary direction, 
and for that reason the-present instance 
possesses exceptional interest and value. 
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Removal of a Commercial 
Barrier 


EWS of the prospective aboli- 
N tion of the requirement for pass- 

port visas will be welcomed by 
Americans traveling abroad for busi- 
ness or pleasure. It is not too much 
to say that the time and money ex- 
pended in complying with this require- 
ment constituted, in many cases, a seri- 
ous obstacle to the transaction of for- 
eign business, and its removal may be 
hailed as an evidence of the approach 
of more sensible relations between na- 
tions. In fact, when both the passport 
and the visa no longer worry the for- 
eign traveler, it may be said that a real 
commercial barrier has been removed. 
The abolition of the visa requirement 
should be but a prelude to the speedy 
disappearance of the passport itself, 
which has already long outlasted any 
practical usefulness it ever had. 

For some time Americans traveling 
in foreign countries were at a disad- 
vantage compared with other nationals. 
They were humiliated and annoyed to 
find that they must expend both time 
and money for visas not required for 
citizens of other countries. To a com- 
mercial traveler or one on a business 
mission of any sort this virtually was 
a discrimination against Americans and 
in favor of the citizens of other coun- 
tries not thus penalized. The cost in 
time and money—to say nothing of the 
almost inevitable loss of temper—was 
by no means trivial. Added to other 
necessary and heavy outlays it made up 
a serious burden. That it was not 
sooner removed has been due to the 
slowness of our own Government in 
placing the matter on a reciprocal 


‘basis more than to an indisposition of 


foreign governments to respond to 
overtures on our part. But lately the 
American Government has awakened to 
the necessity of affording relief, as wit- 
nessed by statements made by Mr. 
Hughes while Secretary of State, and 
by Mr. Hoover, the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 
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The difficulties in doing business with 
other countries arising from distance, 
varieties of customs and of languages, 
and other causes not easily removable, 
are serious enough without piling on 
top of these difficulties wholly useless 
burdens, of which the passport offers 
a striking example. It is a good thing 
that the visa is going. It will be better 
still when the passport goes. 


Profiteering As a Cause of War 


REAT interest has been aroused 
(> by the gift of a substantial sum 

of money by Mr. Bernard M. 
Baruch for the purpose of conducting 
a research through Johns Hopkins and 
other universities as to the influence of 
industrial profits in causing war. Every 
move of this sort is to be welcomed, 
for there are few things more necessary 
to the preservation of civilization than 
to ascertain the removable causes of 
war, and then, having made this dis- 
covery, to proceed to the application 
to which it leads. 

No doubt profit of some kind is a 
motive power in most modern wars. 
But it is less clear that what we style 
“industrial profit” can be justly charged 
with this heavy responsibility. A na- 
tion or its ruler sees profit in extend- 
ing territory, or in humiliating trade 
rivals; and, of course, if this view were 
sound, industrial profit would ensue to 
the victorious nation. In earlier times, 
when modern commerce and finance did 
not exist, the above conception of the 
profit to be derived from war may 
have had some basis in fact. Nations 
lived more to themselves. A warrior 
could invade his neighbor’s country, 
carry off gold and cattle, and thus be 
the richer. As he traded but little with 
the country he had impoverished, the 
latter’s loss was the former’s gain. 
Things are not so simple now. The 
world is connected by steamers, rail- 
ways, telegraphs and wireless, while 
money and goods pass, if not freely all 


over the world, at least with a large 
degree of freedom. The injury of one 
nation reflects on many others, if not 
on all. The commercial and financial 
mechanism of different and widely sep- 
arated countries is closely connected. 
A jar to the machinery in any such 
center as London, New York, Paris, 
Vienna or Berlin is felt all around the 
world. 

It is difficult to think of any sane 
man hoping to derive real and lasting 
industrial profit from war. But 
whether this be so or not, every study 
of any of the real or supposed causes 
of war constitutes a positive advance 
of civilization. 


& 
Our Moral Support for Europe 


HE attitude of America toward 

Europe has been recently stated 

by President Coolidge somewhat 
as follows: European nations should 
establish covenants of peace and justice 
and observe them, and in this bene- 
ficent course they will have the moral 
support of the United States. 

President Coolidge’s advice to Eu- 
rope is good and honest, and the under- 
taking upon which he would have this 
country embark is one easy of fulfill- 
ment. It need cost us nothing. Just 
what Europe is to gain either from the 
advice of the President or from the 
prospective moral support of the United 
States does not appear. Undoubtedly, 
the war-torn lands across the sea would 
do well to heed the President’s kindly 
counsel. They could not do better. 
And, if they accepted his advice, we 
should be quite safe in backing up their 
action with our moral support. 

But it reveals a somewhat naive at- 
titude of mind to think, as the Presi- 
dent evidently does, that the European 
continent, with its age-long feuds, can 
be put into a state of perpetual tran- 
quillity by telling the discordant na- 
tions that they are unruly boys, that 
they must be good, and that we shall 
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reward their virtue with a big stick 
of candy called ‘moral support.” 

And, worse yet, some of the European 
nations are frankly cynical when we 
talk, as we do rather frequently, of 
our superior morality. They do not 
concede that we have either a monopoly 
of morality or even more than our due 
share of it. 

When the world 
erned by moral ideals, our moral sup- 
port of any nation must weigh heavily 
in the scale. But—more’s the pity— 
that day has not arrived, and until its 
arrival the mere pledging of moral sup- 
port to other nations in their hour of 
trial and danger seems rather a cheap 
way of meeting serious obligations. As 
the world exists today, the only proper 
course is when we take a position to 
back it up—to mean what we say, or 
to say nothing. 


comes to be gov- 


& 


Repudiation on Both Sides of 
the Atlantic 


MERICANS who are fond of 
A declaiming against the sin of 
debt repudiation, actual or 
threatened, by certain European na- 
tions, will probably be much surprised 
to learn that on the other side of the 
Atlantic our own record for debt pay- 
ing is not regarded in the highest light. 
The annual reports of the Council of 
Foreign Bondholders are regular and 
unpleasant reminders of the fact that 
several of our states are, and long have 
been, in default on their obligations. 
Even London bankers, who are pro- 
verbially polite and courteous, will oc- 
casionally recall to the minds of their 
American friends this unpleasant fact. 
Nor will the excuse avail that the un- 
paid debts were exclusively those of 
the Civil War period, for it has lately 
been pointed out that some of them are 
more than thirty years older. 
A very interesting article on this sub- 
ject was recently published in the Lon- 
don Observer, the author being the 
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well-known financial authority, Sir 
Josiah Stamp. He takes a more tem- 
perate view of the matter than most 
Englishmen who discuss it. In_ his 
opinion, these old defaulted debts have 
no practical bearing on the debt Eng- 
land owes to the United States, which 
is, of course, the official view. Sir 
Josiah Stamp points out that the real 
remedy in dealing with the repudiated 
debts would be “as Professor Scott, 
the American historian of this financial 
episode has shown, that the credit of 
such a state fell so low that it could 
borrow no more money.” But this 
remedy has not been applied, for as 
a matter of fact the present credit of 
some of the defaulting states is very 
high. As a practical question, it could 
not well be otherwise. It could hardly 
be expected that New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Chicago could close 
their coffers against states with which 
commercial and financial relations are 
so extensive. 

There is not much present satisfac- 
tion or profit in reviving this piece of 
ancient financial history, although it 
may serve to remind us that some at- 
tention to the beam in our own eye is 
quite as laudable as that bestowed upon 
the mote in the eye of our brother. 


& 


Prospective Tax Reduction 


HAT the United States can con- 
fidently announce a yearly cut of 
$300,000,000 in taxation makes 
us envied of other nations that are 
hard put to it to balance their budgets 
even after a large increase in taxes. 

With over $250,000,000 surplus this 
fiscal year, and with a prospective sur- 
plus in the neighborhood of $300,000,- 
000 next year, this reduction, at least, 
appears entirely practicable. 

President Coolidge keeps up his cam- 
paign for economy and tax reduction 
despite the false cry which has been 
raised that he is hurting business. The 
President knows that business is helped 
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not hurt by public economy and _ its 
corollary, reduced taxation. 

Regret must be expressed that the 
splendid work done by the President in 
this direction has not been more gen- 
erally imitated throughout the country. 
Governors of states could both enhance 
their reputations and serve their people 
by spreading the President’s doctrines 
regarding economy and taxation. Too 
many of them seem to think that a 
liberal if not extravagant scale of ex- 
penditure is the surest road to popu- 
larity. They deliberately foster the 
notion that the state, by enlarging its 
field of activities, can confer innumer- 
able blessings upon the individual. 
Progress and improvement are watch- 
words used to support lavish expen- 
ditures of nearly every kind. These 


are popular cries and make a strong 
appeal to the average citizen until he 
comes to pay the cost this liberality 
entails. 

Always to preach economy and lower 
taxes puts one’s popularity in jeopardy ; 
but President Coolidge seems quite 
safely to have run this risk. He has 
not wavered a bit, and his popularity 
has not suffered. This should afford 
encouragement to timid state executives 
to imitate his example. 

A careful survey of the present eco- 
nomic situation of the world leads to 
the conclusion that it is vital to the 
prosperity of the United States that 
severe economy should be practiced and 
taxes kept down. The leadership of 
President Coolidge in this campaign 
should be vigorously upheld. 


Ue 


TS 


Many Essays Received in Prize Contest 
Papers on Many Different Banking Subjects Received Before Clos- 
ing Date on July 1, 1925—Essays Being Submitted to Judges— 
Results to be Announced as Soon as Judges’ Decision is Reached 


HE $500 prize essay contest which 

was announced in the March number 
of Tur Bankers MaGazine closed on 
July 1. Papers covering many different 
phases of banking were received. They 
will be judged by Perey H. Johnston, 
president of the Chemical National 
Bank, New York; Melvin A. Traylor, 
president First National Bank, Chicago; 
and J. F. Sartori, president Security 
Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles. 
As soon as the decision of the judges is 
reached, the names of the winners will 
be announced in Tue Bankers MaGa- 
zine and the publication of the papers 
will start. 

Following are the titles of some of 
the essays entered in the contest: Mini- 
mizing Bank Failures; How the Bank 
Clerk May Become an Executive; Are 
Banks Giving 100 Per Cent. Service to 
the Publie?; Are Banks Human?; 
Salesmanship in Bank Correspondence ; 


What About Branch Banking; Minor 
Profits; Services of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks to their Members; Ameri- 
can Banks in Competition Abroad; De- 
posit Guaranty—Its Operation, Re- 
sults, Lessons; Can Banking be Made 
Safer?; The Economics of the Instal- 
ment Plan; What Are the Problems In- 
volved in Organizing a Trust Depart- 
ment?; The Safe Deposit Vault—An 
Asset or a Liability; What Can the 
Bank Do to Convert Small Accounts 
into Big Ones?; Graphic Records in 
Banking; What Personality Means to 
the Banker. 


For the best paper ........cccecccneen--- 200 

For the second best paper ................._ 150 

For the third best paper ........................_ 100 

For the fourth best paper 

For each article accepted for pub- 
lication, but not awarded a 
prize ....... 





How We Made a Long Story Short 
By Frank Fuchs 


Advertising manager, First National Bank in St. Louis 


OES the busy executive, manu- 
facturer, or professional man of 

this day and age read booklets 
published by banks containing twenty, 
thirty, forty, or more pages of reading 
matter (all about the bank)—although 
studiously and conscientiously written, 
attractively designed and printed at a 
big expense? I don’t think they do, 
yet hundreds of prominent institutions 
throughout the states are trying to reach 
just such men with just such literature. 
Recently the First National Bank in 
St. Louis decided to publish an elabo- 
rate book to be mailed to a very select 
class of business leaders in its immedi- 
ate vicinity and trade territory. The 
purpose of the book, entitled “Built For 
You,” was to give the recipient a gen- 
eral idea of the bank’s resourcefulness, 
its many departments of service, and its 
excellent organization, also just how 
big the institution is in comparison with 


other prominent banks, and how it could 
take care of the legitimate requirements 
of any business whether large or small. 


Before getting down to writing 
it I decided to call personally on 
men of such caliber as our mailing list 
revealed, to see whether such a book 
would appeal to them. I first called on 
several of our own directors, men I 
knew were extremely busy and hard to 
reach, particularly with printers’ ink. 
Through this investigation [ was soon 
convinced that booklets with consider- 
able descriptive reading matter, regard- 
less of the expense and time involved 
in publishing them, were given little or 
no attention, by the busy recipient. In 
fact, one director showed me an accumu- 
lation of booklets from various concerns 
received in the mails during the week 
and addressed to him personally, tucked 
away in a heap in the corner of his 
secretary’s office. 

After several days of further investi- 
gation, I made up my mind that our 
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book was going to be published with the 
least number of pages possible, without 
injuring our message. My recommen- 
dation met with approval and when the 
book came off the press, boiled down to 
a minimum number of words and pages, 
we were very well satisfied with it. 

We devoted only seven pages to read- 
ing matter in large type, using ample 
white space in explaining the many 
points of interest about our institution. 
A page for officers and directors com- 
pleted the book itself. Attached to the 
inside back cover was a pocket, and in 
it we placed eleven pamphlets, each 
pamphlet explaining, in detail, the serv- 
ices rendered by a certain department. 
The pamphlets were named, numbered 
and indexed in numerical order on the 
pocket. The pocket was _ labeled 
“Pocket Library of First National Bank 
Service.” 

Back of the last page, opposite the 
pocket library we had the following 
message: 

In the pocket library opposite, you will 
find eleven pamphlets. Each carries in a 
concise and convenient form a message of 
special interest to you. 

The pamphlets represent the result of 
many years of study and experience of bank 
service in all its branches directed toward 
getting the quickest, most economical and 
most satisfactory results for you—as @ 
First National patron. 

Select the pamphlets, indexed for your 
convenience, which interest you most, and 
reserve the remainder for future reference. 

Hence we are satisfied that we are 
not taking up any of the busy execu- 
tive’s time to read several paragraphs 
about various departments which do not 
interest him. Still he can see by the in- 
dex on pocket that our facilities are 
complete in every detail. He will natu- 
rally read the pamphlets covering the 
services that will aid him most in his 
business, because we have made reading 
easy for him. 





Are National Banks Doomed? 


An Interview With George E. Roberts of the National City Bank 
of New York 


By J. M. Head 


S the national bank, as the dominant 
factor in American banking threat- 
ened with extinction? Are the re- 

strictions which are thrown around the 
national banks serving to make the state 
banks grow stronger and more power- 
ful? 

Both of these questions are being an- 
swered affirmatively by many bankers 
who have watched with mixed feelings 
—depending upon the point of view— 
the remarkable strides which state bank- 
ing institutions have made within the 
past twenty-five years. 

Among those bankers who are 
strongly of the belief that unless some- 
thing is done to liberalize the national 
banks the position so long held by them 
in our fiscal life will be usurped by 
state institutions, is George E. Roberts, 


vice-president of the National City 
Bank of New York and one of the 
country’s leading economists. 


“The national bank,” says Mr. 
Roberts, “is chiefly national in name. 
It is the most local of all local bank- 
ing concerns, for it is confined to a 
particular place, and its banking func- 
tions must all be performed in that par- 
ticular place. Its powers are limited, 
much more limited than the average 
bank chartered by a state, and the ad- 
vantage which it once had, by reason 
of its right to become a bank of issue, 
has practically disappeared since the 
advent of the Federal Reserve notes, 
which so largely take the place of 
national bank notes, and since the 
granting to state banks of all the privi- 
leges of the national banks under the 
Federal Reserve Act.” 

“What inducement is there, to a 
group of people who wish to organize 
a bank, to do so under the National 


Bank Act?” Mr. Roberts was asked. 


“Well, really,” he replied, “I cannot 
say that there is any particular reason 
why a new bank should become a na- 
tional bank. On the contrary, there are 
many reasons why those who are con- 
templating organizing a bank should 
accept a state rather than a national 
charter. 


The Chief Reason Banks are Seeking 
State Charters 


“The thing which is doing more than 
any other one thing to drive banks into 
organizing under state laws is the fact 
that under such laws banks generally 
have the right to establish branches. 
This is not true under all such laws, 
but in many instances there are only 
certain minor restrictions, and state 
banks can spread out with numerous 
branches. 

“Until recently, a further hampering 
influence against national banks was 
their inability to act as trustees, but 
that limitation has been removed. The 
state banks, however, so long organized 
with their trust companies have the 
start and a tremendous lead which 
probably never can be overcome. It 
was a wise step to remove the trust 
restrictions against national banks. It 
will be a still wiser move when the rule 
against branch banking shall have been 
removed, or at least a more liberal in- 
terpretation made of the law govern- 
ing the place of operation of national 
banks. 

“The trouble with the national bank- 
ing law seems to be that it has not been 
sufficiently elastic to keep pace with 
changing needs. When the national 
banking law was enacted, it, no doubt, 
was admirably suited to the current 
needs. It was, indeed, a splendid law. 
Under it banking was stabilized in this 
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country, a better method of providing 
currency was inaugurated, a more re- 
sponsible supervision was established, 
and the fear of bank failures was 
greatly minimized. 

“But the time came when the Na- 
tional Banking Act as framed was not 
enough to provide the country with 
banking and currency facilities. It was 
necessary that some way be found 
whereby the volume of money could be 
made to correspond with trade re- 
quirements at a particular time. When 
a large volume of business made neces- 
sary a greater amount of currency, the 
latter ought to have been forthcoming. 
Similarly, when trade contracted, and 
no great volume of money was required, 
it should have been an easy matter to 
contract the currency volume. And so 
the Federal Reserve System was de- 
vised and created. It worked wonders. 
It practically made it impossible for 
this country to have another real money 
panic. It helped us finance the war. 
It has served in every banking emer- 
gency. But it has not made the na- 
tional banks dominant, as it was at one 
time feared by state banks would be 
the case. In fact, it may be said that 
while the Federal Reserve Act has done 
nothing to improve the banking position 
of the national institutions, it actually 
has aided state banks to become strong- 
er, by allowing them every privilege 
under the act that a national bank has. 
So a state bank, with its wider privi- 
leges under its state charter, and the 
same rights under the Reserve Act, has 
a decided advantage. 


The Day of Consolidation 


“This is the day of consolidation of 
capital, of vast aggregations of funds 
under the control of one organization. 
It is the day of tremendous financing. 
Men of affairs think in billions where 
only a short time ago they thought in 
millions. Banks have got to keep pace 
with business demands or give way to 
such financial institutions as will. The 
large bank, with hundreds of millions 
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of assets at its command, the bank 
ready to respond to the demands of big 
business, cannot exist if it is to be 
forced to gather its deposits or ayail- 
able funds from a very limited territory, 

“Branch banking enables a bank to 
gather deposits from a large area, and 
thus to enlarge the amount of its ayail- 
able funds, making it a more powerful 
factor. State legislatures, long ago rec- 
ognizing this fact, provided laws 
whereby banks organized under such 
laws, could establish branch banks. 

“Moreover, the right to maintain 
branches in the outlying districts of the 
same city in which the central office is 
located, serves the public convenience, 
and is the most economical method of 
extending banking facilities. A branch 
office, operating under the supervision 
of a large and strong bank located in 
the same city, can give competent bank- 
ing service more economically and with 
greater safety than can be afforded by 
small independent banks. 

“What has been the result? We find 
state banks strongly entrenched in most 
of our big industrial states, and grow- 
ing more powerful every day, actually 
drawing deposits and business away 
from the national banks. Look over 
the list of big banks in New York and 
see the large number that are state in- 
stitutions. The same is true in many 
other large centers. Cleveland is al- 
most dominated by the state banks. 
Three banks there, having in the ag- 
gregate many score of branches, do a 
tremendous percentage of the banking 
business of Ohio’s metropolis. The na- 
tional banks are a very small factor. 
In Chicago, on the other hand, where 
the state banks do not have branches. 
the old time relative strength of the na- 
tional banks is still retained. 

“Everywhere the state bank seems to 
thrive in competition with the national 
bank, if the former is allowed to oper- 
ate branches. The reason seems en- 
tirely obvious. The greater privileges 
of the state bank are the inducements 
which lead to the taking out of state 
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instead of national charters, and the 
greatest of these inducements is the 
right to operate branch banks. 

“When the national banking law was 
enacted, it was provided that any state 
bank wishing to avail itself of the privi- 
lege of becoming a national bank, could 
bring with it, into the national banking 
system, all the rights and privileges 
it had under its existing state charter. 
So national banks today, by absorbing 
state banks, may obtain privileges which 
they do not have as national banks 
alone. This is an anomaly which 
should not be. It seems ridiculous to 
compel a national bank to buy out some 
smaller state institution in order that 
it may obtain rights its national charter 
does not give it, and thus be in a po- 
sition to compete with other larger state 
banks. It has come to be quite the 
rule, therefore, for national banks, in- 
stead of buying out some state bank, to 
merge with that bank, surrender the na- 
tional charter, and continue as a state 
institution. The case of the Irving Na- 
tional Bank and the Columbia Trust 
Company which became the Irving 
Bank-Columbia Trust Company is a re- 
cent example of the way this works.” 


Is Danger to National Banks 


Exaggerated? 


Mr. Roberts was asked if he did not 
feel that the danger to the national 
banking system had been greatly ex- 
aggerated, and he replied with a decided 
negative. 

“Possibly the system under which na- 
tional banks operate is still the domi- 
nant one because of established position 
and prestige, but, if so, these favorable 
factors will not continue to keep it fore- 
most.” 

Mr. Roberts referred to some figures. 
“I find, as a matter of fact,” he con- 
tinued, “according to the last annual 
report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, that on a basis of paid-in capital, 
surplus and profits and deposits, the 
state banks already surpass the national. 
Chis report shows that on June 30, 1924 


there were 8085 national banks against 
21,263 state and private institutions. 
Of course, it is to be expected that the 
number of the latter two would exceed 
the former. But we find that the paid-in 
capital of national banks was $1,334,- 
000,000, against $1,780,000,000 for the 
state banks; that surplus and profits 
were $1,582,200,000 for national banks, 
compared with $2,356,900,000 for state 
banks; and that in the matter of de- 
posits, the national institutions had 
$15,526,000,000 while state banks had 
$28,244,000,000. Tradition, prestige, 
and priority in the field are still on the 
side of the national banks, but it is 
easy to see, in the face of these figures, 
that the national banks are not holding 
their own in the growth of business. 

“There was a time when the strict 
supervision of national banks by the 
Government was much better than that 
of the state banks by the various states’ 
banking officials, and this served to 
make the position of the national banks 
strong. But even this advantage has 
largely disappeared, for the banking de- 
partments of the big states exercise an 
examining supervision over state banks 
that is just as strict and as careful as 
that conducted by national bank ex- 
aminers.” 


National Banks Ask Only Equal 
Privileges 


Mr. Roberts made it clear that in 
the demand for the removal of restric- 
tions against branch banking by the 
national banks, there was no desire to 
extend such branches to embrace un- 
limited territory. Banks should func- 
tion only within their own spheres of 
business influence, and the fear ex- 
pressed by state banks that large na- 
tional banks might become too power- 
ful, with branches all over the country, 
similar to the banking system of Can- 
ada, would be entirely unfounded, if 
such branch banks were held to the 
areas immediately contiguous to the 
main banking office. 

“We do not want to go outside of a 
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state, or even outside of a city, unless 
state banks are permitted to do the 
same,” said Mr. Roberts. “Even if 
we were to be allowed to disregard ter- 
ritorial limitations, we should not care 
to do so, for by doing this we would 
disturb the banking relations which our 
large national banks have with other 
banks throughout the country, and this 
would naturally involve a loss of what 
is now a considerable source of revenue. 
The right of having branches over an 
unlimited territory is not the issue, and 
never will be. What we cesire is the 
right to establish branches within rea- 
sonable limits, using the main bank as 
the center, and the right to do a com- 
plete banking business at such branches. 
At present, unless a national bank has 
acquired a state bank charter by pur- 
chase, such branches as it may establish 
can become nothing but so many tellers’ 
cages, places for taking deposits and 
paying them out. All other business 
done must be referred to the main bank, 
thus imposing a handicap. 

“Tlliberal restrictions or interpreta- 
tions of the national banking law have 
placed a burden upon national banks. 
State bank charters are being issued to 
a vast majority of new banks, and as 
I already have pointed out, surren- 
dering of national bank charters and the 
substitution of state charters is be- 
coming more common. I cited the 
Irving National Bank. Still more re- 
cently the Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany in New York has taken over two 
national banks in different parts of the 
city. The word ‘National’ no longer 
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appears over the doors or on the win- 
dows of these two banks. They are 
lost to the national system. 

“State and private banks once com- 
plained of the advantages accorded the 
national institutions. Now the case is 
reversed, and I feel that the present 
national banks have a much greater 
cause for complaint than the old state 
banks ever had. 

“I am firmly convinced that, unless 
national banks are to be permitted, in 
the future, to operate with something 
of the freedom that is allowed state 
banks, we have seen the end of the 
growth of the national banking sys- 
tem, and disintegration will begin. And 
it may not be many years before some 
financial historian will be able to write 
the finished chapter and the system 
which has done so much for banking in 
this country can be viewed only in re- 
trospect. 

“In my opinion this tendency is in the 
wrong direction. It tends to weaken 
the Federal Reserve System, for while 
the state banks are permitted to be- 
come members of the system, member- 
ship is wholly a matter of choice or of 
The national 


privilege with them. 
banks are the main strength of the 
Federal Reserve System, and there are 
many reasons why it is desirable that 
the trend of the banking business shall 
be toward an integrated and coherent 
national system rather than toward 


state systems. It is the logical devel- 
opment, inasmuch as the Reserve banks 
are organized under a Federal act and 
banking is largely across state lines.” 


au 





Checkmating the Get-Rich-Quick 


Promoters 
By Bernard G. Priestley 


+6 HAT do you think of Super- 
W fine Bonanza Company stock 
as an investment?” Jacob 
Henderson, an inexperienced investor, 
asks his savings banker in a letter. “I 
have practically decided to buy ten 
shares of it at $50 per share. That 
will take half of my savings, but the 
prospects for big returns certainly seem 
to warrant taking the chance.” 

“Superfine Bonanza Company—er— 
Superfine—Superfine,” says the banker 
to himself as he tries to recall the name. 
“Never heard of any such concern.” 

The banker consults his information 
files. They give no information about 
the company. The banker picks up the 
telephone and speaks a number to the 
operator. 

“Boston Better Business Commission, 
Inc.,” come the words over the wire. 

“Could you give me a report on the 
Superfine Bonanza Company and its 
stock?” asks the banker, after being 
connected with the financial department 
at the commission’s offices. 

“That’s a new firm,” says the man at 
the other end of the wire. ““We’ll send 
you a report on it immediately.” 

In a few hours the report reaches the 
banker. It gives complete information 
about the Superfine Bonanza Company 
—its financial status, the records of the 
men behind it, the prospects of the busi- 
ness succeeding—in fact, all information 
that would help the depositor to decide 
whether purchase of the stock would be 
a fairly sure or a highly speculative 
imvestment. 

The banker sends a copy of the report 
to the depositor. Eight or nine times 
out of ten, if the investment is of a 
highly speculative nature, the informa- 
tion is sufficient to convince the deposi- 
tor that he should not risk his money in 
the company—without any comment or 
advice from the banker. Thus the bank 


not only saves the depositor from taking 
great risk with his money but also re- 
tains the full amount of his deposit. 

This information is furnished abso- 
lutely free to the bank by the Boston 
Better Business Commission, which in 
the past three years has built up a very 
complete file of information concerning 
all kinds of investments. If occasion- 
ally a company inquired about is not 
listed, trained experts of the commis- 
sion immediately investigate it and make 
a report. 


Commission a Boon to Both Banks 
and Depositors 


The information thus being given by 
the Boston Better Business Commission, 
Inc., is not only helping the banks of 
Greater Boston to retain on deposit mil- 
lions of dollars that otherwise would be 
withdrawn, but is also saving thousands 
of depositors from sinking their money 
into wildcat investments. Yet this is 
only one of the ways in which the Bos- 
ton Better Business Commission, Inc., 
is co-operating effectively with banks, 
investment houses, business and indus- 
try to checkmate the efforts of get-rich- 
quickers to glean millions of dollars 
from the people of Massachusetts. 

Prominent bankers and other men 
from various parts of the country who 
have looked into this Boston movement 
characterize it as the most comprehen- 
sive method yet launched to save the 
uninformed investor from throwing 
away his money in wildcat speculations. 
Starting on a small scale three years 
ago, this movement today is thoroughly 
organized and has the support not only 
of practically all the banks in Greater 
Boston and eastern Massachusetts but 
also of a great many other interests. It 
has already made the sale of wildcat se- 
curities in Massachusetts very difficult. 
Its supporters are convinced that it will 
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YOUR SAVINGS DEPOSIT 
What Is It Doing? 


HEN you deposited your money with this 
bank you employed skilled bankers to invest 
it in a safe place for you. Moreover, every 

National Bank is a member of the Federal Reserve 
System, the strongest financial organization in the 
world, 

Your savings deposit when invested helps business 
enterprises, dwellings, schools, factories, railroads, 
gas and electric plants, so that you, as a part owner 
without personal risk, are doing your share to help 
business progress and to help yourself. 

A savings deposit puts you on the road to inde- 
pendence. 

If at any time you are considering withdrawing 
your savings in order to buy securities, it is wise to 
get complete information about the investments of- 
fered to you before risking your money. We will 
be glad to help you 

BEFORE YOU INVEST — INVESTIGATE 


Keep this card in deposit book for reference 


THE NATIONAL 


SHAWMUT BANK 
OF BOSTON 











Fig. 1. Card inserted in pass book bears direct 
warning against worthless investments 


practically shut out wildcat investments 
from the state in the near future, keep- 
ing millions in deposits in the banks and 
preventing the loss of like amounts by 
uninformed investors. 


This plan was originated and put into 
practice by Edward L. Greene. vice- 
president of the National Association of 
Better Business Bureaus, who is now 
developing its extension to other large 
cities of the country. Mr. Greene 
was formerly manager of the Boston 
Better Business Commission, but is now 
connected with the national headquar- 
ters of the association in New York. 
Kenneth B. Backman, who succeeded 
Mr. Greene as manager of the Boston 
commission, is carrying through the plan 
in Boston. 

Judging from the success the plan 
has met with in Boston, both Mr. Greene 
and Mr. Backman are firmly convinced 
that it is worthy of nation-wide scope. 

The outstanding principle of the plan 
is to meet the efforts of get-rich-quickers 
to separate people from their money 
with an orgamization large and power- 
ful enough to checkmate the organized 
operations of the get-rich-quickers. But 
the plan of checkmating them is not di- 
rect; in other words, it is not aimed 
directly at curbing the get-rich-quickers 
but rather toward eliminating them by 
educating people not to do business with 
them. 





pounded at 4% semi-annually. 


Yrs. $1 $5 $10 


The following is a list showing the earning power of money if com- 


A DEPOSIT ON THE FIRST DAY OF EACH MONTH OF 
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Fig. 1. Reverse side of pass book card, showing depositor how money accumulates 
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“Only such an organized plan will 
protect the uninformed investor against 
fraud and deception,’ said Mr. Greene 
in discussing the movement. “The high- 
pressure stock salesman, the bucketeer 
—the whole run of sellers of bad securi- 
ties—proceed along highly organized 
lines to get the public’s money. To pre- 
vent this money from reaching their 
hands, an even more efficient organiza- 
tion is necessary. Such an organization 
has been built up in Boston. There is 
no reason why others cannot be devel- 
oped along similar lines in various sec- 
tions of the country. 


Plan is Based on Two Major Efforts 


“The Boston movement is based on 
two major efforts: 

“First, an organized effort to induce 
investors to investigate before investing. 

“Second, an organized system to fur- 
nish information to inquiring investors 
and to see that perpetrators of fraud 
are prosecuted. 

“In considering the first feature—an 
organized effort to induce the public to 
investigate before investing—we deter- 
mined the sources of money available 
to the questionable promoter and out- 
lined a plan of publicity to reach these 
sources to stimulate the people to make 
adequate investigations. These money 
sources are: First, sound securities; 
second, savings accounts; third, wages 
of employes; fourth, the funds received 
from the sale of agricultural products; 
and fifth, miscellaneous. The miscel- 
laneous group includes doctors, minis- 
ters. widows and uninformed specula- 
tors who like to trade on a_ small 
margin. 

How are the efforts to induce pros- 
pective investors to investigate being ap- 
plied to these various groups in Massa- 
chusetts? The banks are doing their 
part in the work, individually and col- 
lectively through various committees 
and associations. And well they might, 
for conservation of savings bank de- 
posits is an important purpose of the 
movement. Unfortunately, the Boston 
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work shows, savings bank depositors 
are the most frequent victims of wild- 
cat investments, for they have the avail- 
able money to put into them. 

If the movement succeeds only in 
conserving the bulk of the savings bank 
deposits of Massachusetts alone, it will 
prove a tremendous and invaluable un- 
dertaking. More than 66 per cent. 
of the people of Massachusetts are 
savings bank depositors. The deposits 
in Boston savings banks alone aggregate 
$1,500,000,000. 

Naturally the savings banks should 
be and are particularly interested in the 
movement, for it benefits them as well as 
the public. The position of national 


and commercial banks and legitimate 
investment houses is somewhat the same, 
for money that goes into worthless in- 
vestments is money that might otherwise 
be placed safely and advantageously in 
sound investments to the profit of both 
the public and the investment houses. 


Leading Boston Banks and Bankers 
Lend Active Support to Plan 


The leading Boston banks are not 
only co-operating in the movement but 
most of them are members of the com- 
mission. In fact, the commission is 
headed by George S. Mumford, presi- 
dent of the Atlantic National Bank, 
and has as its treasurer, Thomas P. 
Beal, president of the Second National 
Bank. Philip Stockton, president of the 
Old Colony Trust Company, is a direc- 
tor, as are also two well known men 
connected with investment houses, 
James Nowell of Lee, Higginson & 
Company and Robert S. Weeks of Har- 
ris, Forbes & Co., Inc. 

The commission also has a committee 
of investment bankers and brokers com- 
posed of the following representatives 
of noted houses: Frank W. Remick of 
Kidder, Peabody & Company; Jere A. 
Downs of Hayden, Stone & Company, 
Ralph Hornblower of Hornblower & 
Weeks, Pliny Jewell of Coffin & Burr, 
Inc., and John R. Macomber, of Harris 
Forbes & Co., Inc. 
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and we shall be pleased to investigate. 


January 31, 1925. 





BRIGHT, SEARS & CO. 


™ 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGES 


53 STATE STREET 
BOSTON 
INVESTIGATE BEFORE YOU INVEST. 
If you receive any circulars or offerings of investments which are at all doubtful in 


appearance, please send them to us, together with the envelope in which they are received, 


We are co-operating with the New* York and Boston Stock Exchanges and the 
Boston Better Business Commission for the protection of investors. 


BRIGHT, SEARS & COMPANY. 








Fig. 2. Much information concerning doubtful investment propositions is obtained by investment 
houses through sending slips like this regularly to their customers 


To forward the movement among the 
savings banks of Boston and vicinity 
there is the following savings bank 
committee: Wilson D. Clark, Jr., treas- 
urer of the Arlington Five Cents Sav- 
ings Bank; Frederick I. Emery, treas- 
urer of the Suffolk Savings Bank for 
Seamen and Others; Philip K. Parker, 
treasurer of Lynn Institution for Sav- 
ings; Carl M. Spencer, president of the 
Home Savings Bank, and George E. 
Taber, treasurer of the Wildey Savings 
Bank. 

The way in which savings bank de- 
positors have allowed themselves to be 
taken in by wildcat promoters seems 
hardly believable. Let us cite a typical 
case that recently came to the attention 
of the Boston commission, through a 
Boston bank. 

The man figuring in the case had pur- 
chased $1800 worth of highly specula- 
tive stock. The salesman who had sold 
him this stock urged him to buy some 
more, declaring that it was about to rise 
materially in price and that he could 
realize a big profit from it. 

The prospective victim placed so 
much credence in the salesman’s talk 
that he turned over his savings bank 
book having a balance of $2000 to the 
salesman, with an order for the bank 


to pay $350 from the account for pur- 
chasing more of the stock in question. 

Investigation by the commission re- 
vealed that the possibility of the stock 
going higher was very remote. A repre- 
sentative of the commission conferred 
with the firm and the salesman. The 
man got his money back. 

The commission has saved people 
thousands upon thousands of dollars by 
recovering money in cases of this sort, 
but this work is considered incidental 
rather than of major importance. “It 
is impossible to go back and recover 
any appreciable part of what has been 
lost,” is the viewpoint taken. “Let us 
look ahead and conserve the millions 
that remain.” 


Banks Further Movement With Own 
Publicity 


The individual banks, in furthering 
the movement, are sending out some con- 
vincing publicity of their own to their 
depositors. One typical example of this 
is the following message printed on 
deposit books: 

“The services of this bank are at the 
disposal of depositors who may want 
to inquire about securities offered them 
for investment. While definite recom- 
mendation of specific securities is usual- 
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ly inadvisable, the officers of the bank 
will gladly do anything possible, with 
particular reference to the investment 
of speculative character.” 

Other publicity being put out by the 
savings banks and savings departments 
warns depositors to investigate before 
risking savings in uncertain securities. 
But the warnings are indirect. They 
follow the policy that it is better to 
show a depositor why he should keep his 
money in the bank rather than why he 
shouldn’t entrust it to shady security 
promoters. An example of this type of 
publicity is reproduced in Fig. 1. 

The publicity is on a card inserted in 
the pass book, and on the reverse side 
isa table showing the earning power of 
money compounded semi-annually at 4 
per cent. interest. This form of pub- 
licity, in addition to being used by 
many savings banks and savings depart- 
ments, also has the approval of the 
mutual savings banks of Massachu- 
setts. 

The Boston Stock Exchange is lend- 
ing full support to the movement. So 
are all the leading investment and 
brokerage houses of Greater Boston. In 
the advertising matter they send out 
are enclosed circulars urging investiga- 
tion before investing. In Tig. 2 is an 
example of these circulars, which ask 
customers to send in information about 
doubtful investments. 

The employe group is being ap- 
proached through posters at the various 
places of employment bringing out the 
slogan, “Before You Invest—Investi- 
gate” and naming someone in the estab- 
lishment to whom the inquiring investor 
can make his inquiry. ‘This person in 
turn inquires of the bank or the Boston 
Better Business Commission. Fig. 3 
shows an example of this type of pub- 
licity. 

The Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts, an organization composed of 
Prominent manufacturing companies, is 
among the bodies aiding the campaign 
among industrial plant employes. Re- 
cently the association’s executive com- 
mittee unanimously accepted a plan 











Before You Invest - Investigate 


Are Your Hard Earned 
Savings Worth Keeping 


Most of us are seeking a short cut to wealth. Many of 
us have chosen the speculative route, often with unfortunate 
results. When you give ear to the stock salesman’s claims, 
remember that promises of big dividends and heavy risks go 
together. The value of a new company's stock is always 
doubtful. No one knows whether or not the venture will 
suc |. If you cannot afford to lose your money, you cannot 
afford to take the chances that are present in most new 
companies. Travelling stock salesmen are not anxious to 


help you or make you rich. All they want is your money. 


Before You Invest - Investigate 











Fig. 3. Posters like these are causir g industrial 
workers to investigate before investing 


whereby all industries throughout the 
state may co-operate with the Boston 
commission to educate employes against 
the lure of promoters of fraudulent or 
worthless securities—also to protect 
them from unfair dealing on the part 
of furniture, clothing and jewelry in- 
stalment houses. 


Valuable Cogs in the Commission’s 
Publicity System 


Another valuable cog in the publicity 
system is the issuance of a weekly finan- 
cial bulletin. This bulletin exposes the 
newest tricks used by shady promoters, 
names concerns which have been ordered 
by the state authorities te discontinue 
selling securities and touches on various 
activities of the commission in the finan- 
cial field. 

The Boston newspapers have printed 
a large amount of free publicity for the 
commission as a means of co-operating 
in the campaign. This has included 
such articles as “Hard Times for Bucket 
Shops,” “Warns Against Bucketeers,” 
“Evolution of the Stock Exchange,” 
“Subterfuges of Bucket Shops,” “Stock 
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Fakers Do Well Over Telephone” and 
“One-Call Stock Salesmanship.” 

The commission also distributes thou- 
sands of booklets treating on various 
phases of the investment situation, in- 
cluding such topics as “What Every In- 
vestor Should Know” and “The Truth 
About Speculation.” 

So far the commission has not made 
an effort to reach farmers by an organ- 
ized group plan. Such work as has 
been accomplished has been through 
general publicity that has reached farm- 
ers as well as others. While this in 
itself has proved quite effective, direct 
publicity will be extended to the agri- 
cultural field eventually. The same ap- 
plies to the miscellaneous field, many 
people in which have responded to the 
general publicity. 

And how are the tremendous number 
of inquiries resulting from all this pub- 
licity answered? This too requires or- 
ganization—and there is organization. 


Reports Made on Inquiries Serve 
Multiple Purposes 


The business commission itself today 
is answering more than 200 inquiries 
monthly. Many of the reports made on 
these inquiries serve multiple purposes, 
for they are sent to investment or 
brokerage firms, banks, places of em- 
ployment, publishers, executives of farm 
organizations, etc., and one such report 
takes care of all inquiries that come to 
these various sources. Thus the distri- 
bution problem is greatly minimized. 

Banks, investment houses and other 
institutions also are answering hundreds 
of inquiries monthly through their own 
information departments, many of which 
have been augmented to take care of the 
increasing demand for information 
caused by the publicity. The financial 
departments of all the Boston newspa- 
pers also are answering hundreds of 
inquiries made to them and are running 
“box” announcements in which they 
offer to aid prospective investors to de- 
termine whether a certain contemplated 
investment is sound. Chambers of com- 
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merce, industrial and business organiza- 
tions and many other interests are fol- 
lowing the same path. With all these 
sources of information available, it 
would seem that the uninformed investor 
has no excuse for going into a wildcat 
investment blindly. 

“This system, which is primarily 
based on protecting the money before it 
is dissipated,” said Mr. Greene, “ is also 
the best one to develop evidence of 
fraud and deception. It provides the 
machinery for quick spreading of in- 
formation concerning questionable con- 
cerns. All evidence of law violation is 
turned over to the proper police authori- 
ties and many wildcat propositions are 
nipped before they get a good start. 


Plan Develops Support of Public 
Opinion 


“The plan also develops the support 
of public opinion to assure the proper 
punishment of fraudulent promoters. 
During the time it has been working in 


Boston a great many fakers have been 


forced to close up shop. We establish 
contacts with all the sources on which 
the promoter of worthless securities de- 
pends for his livelihood and it is being 
daily made more impossible for the 
faker or incompetent to operate. 

“Proper legislation also has a place in 
the protection of the public against 
fraud and misrepresentation, but inas- 
much as all legislation must take into 
consideration the legitimate business of 
seeking capital for new and going enter- 
prises, it must necessarily leave many 
loopholes through which the faker or in- 
competent can operate. We need law to 
prosecute law violators, but, to accom- 
plish practical protection of the public, 
this organized system based upon an 
educational program must be put into 
effect, and, when soundly operated, is of 
much more benefit to the community 
than any legislation that can possibly 
be enacted. 

“This proposition places the big bur- 
den of protecting the public upon the 
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shoulders of the public and I am con- 
vinced that the public has to assume its 
proportion of this work to do a practical 
job, but it is necessary to show the pub- 
lic a simple, practical plan that it can 
understand so that the people can help 


themselves. The plan used in Boston is 
such a plan. It has proved sound from 
practical experience and, I feel sure, de- 
serves the support of all those interested 
in building a protective system against 
fraud and deception.” 


be 
The Security Aspect of Country Bank 
Credits 


By Frank S. Wettack 


Article Four of a Series on Some Phases of Country Bank Credits 


ANK credit is based on the theory 
that a bank collects a low rate 
of interest, and that the payment 

of the principal and interest is assured. 
The borrower receives all the profit 
above the low bank rate. In considera- 
tion of this low profit to the bank, the 
hazards of the business must be borne 
by the borrower. This condition can 
only exist where the bank is protected 
against the vicissitudes of business by 
a sufficient margin in the security or 
assets of the borrower. Unsecured 
business loans based on any other theory 
are not usually a proper exercise of the 
credit facilities of the bank. Many un- 
secured bank loans for business pur- 
poses amount to partnership contracts 
between the bank and the borrower. 
No formal partnership contract is en- 
tered into. Unsecured business loans 
made without a bumper against loss to 
to bank in the assets of the borrower, 
frequently amount to a partnership ar- 
rangement under the following condi- 
tions: 


(1) The bank furnishes all the capi- 
tal for the partnership. 

(2) The borrower manages the part- 
nership. 

(3) The bank has neither the know]- 
edge, the experience or the opportunity 
for supervisory control. 


(4) The borrower’s family expenses 
and living expenses must be provided 
out of the partnership, regardless of 
whether or not the venture shows a 
profit. 

(5) The borrower reserves the op- 
tion, in the event the partnership ven- 
ture is successful, to purchase the bank’s 
interest—not at a profit to the bank— 
but merely returning to the bank the 
amount of capital contributed by it. 

(6) The bank has no continuing 
right to enjoy its small share of the 
profits of the partnership venture— 
limited, while the bank’s capital is 
employed, to a maximum of the pre- 
vailing interest rate. 

(7) If the venture is successful, the 
entire property passes into the owner- 
Ship of the borrower. 

(8) But if such partnership venture 
is unsuccessful, it is the agreement that 
the entire loss shall be borne by the 
bank and the defunct business passes 
into the sole ownership of the bank. 


Partnership Ventures Very Hazardous 


Such partnership business ventures 
between banks and borrowers, do work 
out in many cases—particularly in 
good times. But banks should exer- 
cise the greatest caution before enter- 
ing into such partnership ventures. 











They are hazardous in the extreme. 
The great defect, from the bank’s 
standpoint, is that the bank’s interest 
in the successful venture always 
ceases upon the borrower’s returning 
the bank’s capital, plus a smal] amount 
of interest. But the bank becomes the 
sole owner of, and bears all the loss 
incident to such partnership ventures 
as are unsuccessful. No individual or 
bank engaging in numerous partnership 
ventures on the above basis can be 
successful. 

Even in times of business depression, 
when individuals are sustaining large 
losses in business, banks would have 
few large losses if their loans were 
made on the fundamental principle that 
the margin in the security or assets 
of the borrower should be sufficient to 
absorb the losses. It is only when 
banks step out of legitimate bank credit 
activities and engage in such partner- 
ship contracts, that they sustain heavy 
losses. 

An adverse element in the success of 
a business is frequently presented where 
a small business is under the necessity 
of providing the living for too many 
officers or partners and their families. 
The balance between the managing 
expense and the volume of business 
done must be properly maintained. 
One competent managing head can 
properly direct many workers. Fre- 
quently officers or partners who owe 
their position to their ownership in the 
business rather than to competency 
will overload a business with too much 
expense. The surplus partners or offi- 
cers may be doing clerks’ work at 
managers’ compensation. The average 
business can only go forward when all 
cylinders are hitting regularly and in 
proper rotation. Too little or too much 
capital, too much credit, too high rent, 
incompetent management in any de- 
partment, or too high overhead will 
impede the progress and may halt it. 

A favorable element is presented 
where the proceeds of a loan are used 
to purchase machinery or tools which 
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improve the borrower’s earning capa- 
city. A loan to a mechanic to buy tools, 
or a loan to an industry to install labor 
saving machines, may meet such require- 
ments. Such capital investments 
should, however, usually be provided 
from the borrower’s own funds. Each 
application for such loan would have 
to be viewed on its individual merits, 
A loan to buy an excessive amount of 
farm machinery should be viewed with 
caution. As a rule the industry or 
mechanic will give the tools or ma- 
chinery expert care, and the cost and 
depreciation of such machinery or 
tools will be distributed over three 
hundred working days per year. The 
average farmer is not a mechanic, and 
farm machinery frequently receives in- 
adequate protection from the weather, 
and inexpert mechanical attention; and 
in any event, the cost and depreciation 
of farm machinery are distributed over 
perhaps not more than thirty days’ use 
in each year. Favorable action upon 
this class of loans is dependent upon 
the industry, mechanic or farmer pre- 
senting a well balanced proposition. 


Farmers’ Statements Not Well 
Balanced 


Farmers, as a class do not give con- 
sideration to operating along well bal- 
anced lines. The War Finance Cor- 
poration discovered from the analysis 
of 4000 average middle western farm- 
ers’ statements, that the average farmer 
owns a 210 acre farm, with an average 
value of $82.50 per acre, and an aver- 
age encumbrance of $31.50 per acre. 
Each of these farmers, on an average, 
owned twenty-six cattle, classed as fol- 
lows: eight cows, four calves and mixed 
cattle, all valued at $456. The average 
farmer owned eleven horses or mules, 
valued at $750, thirty-three hogs’ and 
other live-stock valued at $524, bring 
ing the total value of all live-stock 
owned by the average farmer, to $1730. 
The average farmer owned implements 
and tractors, not including automo 
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biles, of the value of $2630. Adding 
the value of automobiles owned, the 
non-productive farm equipment, sub- 
ject to great depreciation, was more 
than twice the amount of the produc- 
tive farm equipment, such as live-stock. 
No other line of business could hope 
to succeed on such an _ ill-balanced 
statement. 

Unsecured business loans which are 
excessive from the standpoint of the 
borrower’s net worth are usually sub- 
ject to condemnation. Such loans vio- 
late the fundamental credit principle 
that business losses should be absorbed 
by the borrower. If the borrower has 
small total assets in comparison to the 
amount of the loan, he can offer a very 
inadequate bumper to protect the bank 
against his business losses. 

A group of loans dependent for pay 
ment upon the same industry may not 
technically violate the excess loan law, 
but may present all the vicious elements 
of an excess loan. Where a corpora- 
tion has the maximum line of credit 
to which it is entitled, and the bank 
in addition makes loans to the stock- 
holders of the corporation upon the se- 
curity of the stock of the corporation, 
such loans, if the stockholders do not 
have other assets than their interest 
in the corporation, are just as hazard- 
ous and dangerous to the bank as if 
all the loans were made directly to the 
corporation. If the corporation is un- 
successful, all the loans are impaired. 

Loans secured by stock in small cor- 
porations are subject to the objection 
that it is usually difficult to find a buyer 
for such stock. Usually the officers and 
stockholders in such small corporations 
own the major part of the corpora: 
tions’ stock, and, by virtue of such 
ownership, draw salaries in excess of 
what they would ordinarily be paid for 
their services. Such conditions not only 
make the sale of the stock difficult, but 
also lessen the chances for the corpora- 
tion’s success. 

Large additional loans to individuals 


who have met with marked success in 


‘their business pursuits are frequently 


very hazardous. Usually the success 
leads the borrower to expand his busi- 
ness in order to reap larger profits. 
Where this expansion is made through 
current unsecured bank loans, caution 
should be exercised. Do the capacity 
of the borrower, the condition of the 
business and the outlook for the future, 
justify larger lines of credit? A com- 
mon source of disaster to business ac- 
tivities is undue expansion by reason 
of temporary marked profits. 

The value, kind and source of bor- 
rower’s assets shed light upon the de- 
fects and merits of the credit risk. The 
value of the assets will show the suc- 
cess the borrower has attained. The 
class of assets will show whether they 
are adapted to his business activities. 
The source of the assets will reveal 
whether such assets were acquired by 
the borrower’s business acumen, ability, 
integrity and industry; or whether they 
were acquired by inheritance, gift or 
windfall. Assets acquired other than 
by good business management or per- 
sonal economy, do not necessarily indi- 
cate that the borrower possess satis- 
factory personal qualities. The general 
rule is that assets acquired by inheri- 
tance or gift or good luck, are soon dis- 
sipated. Where a borrower has made 
a satisfactory record over a moderate 
period of years, in annually showing 
a net increase in assets, it affords the 
strongest commendation as to his ca- 
pacity, ability, integrity and industry, 
and usually entitles the possessor of 
assets so acquired to favorable credit 
consideration. 

It takes more character to stand pros- 
perity than adversity. Few are equal 
to conserving assets easily and quickly 
acquired by gift, inheritance or tem- 
porarily favorable business conditions. 
The source of the assets, from a credit 
man’s viewpoint, is of equal importance 
with the value of the assets. 





1. Orange groves with snow-capped mountains in background, near Los Angeles. 2. Los Angeles motion 
picture studio “‘on set.”” 3. A portion of the oil producing district within the city limits. 4. One 
of Los Angeles’ garment factories. 5. Department store in Los Angeles. - 6. Shipment 
of oranges from Los Angeles to London. 





The recently completed Biltmore Hotel in Los Angeles, Calif, 


Los Angeles Bids for Next A. B. A. 


Convention 
By James E. Shelton 


Vice-president Security Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 


OS Angeles has its hat in the 
ring for 1926. J. A. Graves, 
president of the Los Angeles 

Clearing House Association, has ex- 
tended an invitation to the American 
Bankers Association to hold its 1926 
convention in the southern California 
city, and has appointed a committee of 
leading bankers, with W. R. Morehouse, 
vice-president of the Security Trust 
and Savings Bank, as chairman, to help 
in securing the convention for Los 
Angeles. The largest delegation ever 
sent to a convention by Los Angeles 
will go to Atlantic City in September, 
and it is not unreasonable to expect that 
the former city will be favorably men- 
tioned now and then as the convention 
progresses. j 

Only twice in the past fifteen years 


has an A. B. A. convention been held on 
the Pacific Coast—in Seattle in 1915, 
and in Los Angeles in 1921. The Angel- 
enos feel that five years is not too short 
an interval for another meeting. Their 
hotel facilities, always excellent, are 
greatly enlarged and there is plenty of 
room. Since the 1921 convention the 
handsome Biltmore Hotel has _ been 
built, affording a hotel that is con- 
sidered as fine as any in the world, in 
the heart of the business and amuse- 
ment district. With its great public 
rooms, paintings and frescoes, it is a 
very striking example of modified 
Renaissance architecture, and its deco- 
rations throughout give it a real distinc- 
tion. As many as twelve hundred peo- 
ple can be comfortably accommodated 
in the banquet room, which has been 
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* J. A. GRAVES 


< 
President Farmers National Bank, Los Angeles, Calif., 
and president of the Los Angeles Clearing House 
Association, which is inviting the next A. B. A. 
convention to that city 


the scene of many convention banquets. 
The Biltmore alone has one thousand 
rooms for guests. 

In addition to these and other ad- 
vantages of Los Angeles, put forward 
by the Clearing House committee, are 
all the attractive features of southern 
California as a whole, which are re- 
membered by those who attended the 
1921 convention; the miles upon miles 
of excellent roads leading to the Pa- 
cific beaches, to the mountains, to the 
picturesque desert; the fragrant groves 
of orange trees with their background 
of blue and snow-capped mountains; all 
the pleasantries of scene and climate 
that have given southern California its 
reputation. 

The motion picture studios of Holly- 
wood and other parts of Los Angeles, 
now closed to the casual visitor, will 
be thrown open to bankers and their 
families if the A. B. A. powers-that-be 
decide upon Les Angeles for the 1926 
meeting. The studios and the stars are 
almost without exception the first things 
that visitors in Los Angeles wish to see, 


but admittance is, of necessity, strictly 
limited. In the event of an A. B. A. 
convention, however, the studios will 
open wide their doors upon the busy 
and colorful life within. 

Since the 1921 convention, Los An- 
geles has made extraordinary progress, 
and the city today is vastly different 
from what it was then. Not only has 
the splendid Biltmore Hotel been built, 
but numbers of large buildings have 
sprung up in the business district. 
From the middle of 1921 to the middle 
of 1925, $500,000,000 were spent in 
building construction. Los Angeles is 
now more metropolitan, and ¢ertainly 
more cosmopolitan. There is an added 
air of smartness, with new shops, cafes 
and hotels contributing to the city’s 
reputation as an incomparable place for 
the entertainment of visitors. 

The population of Los Angeles has 
grown from approximately 600,000 in 
1921 to 1,000,000 today, or at the rate 
of 100,000 per year. Bank clearings 


have grown from $4,211,000,000 in 


1921 to $7,194,000,000, in 1924, an in- 
crease of 70 per cent. Bank deposits 
have increased from $501,405,000 to 
$986,190,000, or 96 per cent. Since 
the time of the 1921 convention, 450, 
000,000 barrels of oil have been ex- 
tracted from the ground, and Los An- 
geles fields are still producing 65 per 
cent. of the total of California petro- 
leum output. 

Nearly fifty country clubs, the ma- 
jority of which have been established 
since 1921, are scattered through 
southern California, and their golf 
links, tennis courts and bathing pools 
are in daily use, since the sun shines 
over three hundred days in the year. 
Perhaps nowhere else in the world are 
golf links more plentiful or more beau- 
tifully situated, nearly all of them be- 
ing in foothills with a view of high 
mountains. Among the new city club 
buildings completed since the last 
A. B. A. convention there are some 
buildings of rare beauty. Taking it all 
in all, Los Angeles is a more ideal place 
than ever for a convention. 
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Come In Today and Let Us Show You How 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
NevTH AND Main Strgets 


How Much Will Your Vacation Cost? 


Start Saving Now 

The hot summer months are not far dis- 
tant. Have you made 
tion—financially P 
a at last minute 
haven't money enough for the trip you want 
to take? 

Save To Travel 


way to insure yourself a va- = 


your vacation a success. 
Ash Us About The Plan 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
NeNTH AND Main Streets 


Pay For Your Vacation In Advance 


Enjoy two weeks, a month, two months, 
in freedom from care. Money matters 
won't worry you on your vacation if you are 
@ member of our Save-to-Travel Club. You 
will have ample funds to pay for that long 
anticipated trip to the mountains, to the sea 
shore, or abroad. 


Save To Travel 
and let Autumn find you back at your desk 


refreshed and rejuvenated, with money in 
the bank, 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Nuxtu ano Main Steers 























Bank newspaper publicity on the theme of the Save-To-Travel Club 


Save-to-Travel—The New Banking 
Program 


A Plan for Saving to Stimulate the American People to 
Wider Travel 


By Allan F. Wright 


HAT rational human being in 
this work-a-day world has not 
sustained the fond hope that 

some day he or she will be able to break 
loose from bondage and begin to 


discover something of the world’s won- 
ders by traveling abroad? 

One’s goal need not be as remote as 
might be supposed, however, provided 
one is possessed of reasonably provident 
habits. For a real seriousness of pur- 
pose for the year 1925 has marked the 
advent of a new factor in thrift—the 
Save-To-Travel Club. Originated and 
promoted by the Save-To-Travel Asso- 
ciation, a new national body organized 
to “co-ordinate the forces of money sav- 
ing and traveling, to encourage a 
broader minded and happier people,” 
it is a genuine step towards a con- 
structive program that will place world 
travel within the range of everyone’s 
purse. In the same manner that the 
Christmas Club has proved an abundant 
source of savings by providing a fund 
to defray the expenses of the holiday 
season, so will the Save-To-Travel Club 
provide a basis for American banks to 
develop a broader field of saving effort 
along different lines—the business of 
saving to travel. 


This new national movement has the 
active co-operation of twenty-seven 
steamship lines, embracing ‘he member- 
ship of the North American Steamship 
Conference, and the principal American 
railroads, and although it has really 
been under way since only January 1 
of the present year, it now has an ac- 
tive membership of 349 savings banks, 
national banks and trust companies who 
have taken a solicitous interest in the 
undertaking and seized the opportunity 
to be of service. The very auspicious 
beginning which the plan has had since 
its inception and promotion more than 
fulfills expectations and seems to prove 


‘conclusively the reed for such a move- 


ment. 


Plan Does Not Infringe on Personal 
Savings 


This systematic method of saving to 
travel is not like robbing Peter to pay 
Paul for it does not infringe upon nor 
should it slacken the resolution to save 
for the personal reserve or rainy day 
account. It accumulates a _ certain 
amount of money from the family 
budget to be used for wider travel, but 
there is no obligation on the part of 
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Co-operative newspaper advertising by steamship lines in behalf of the Save-To-Travel Club 


the depositor to spend those funds for 
that purpose. A person desiring to 
save to travel will systematically save 
for fifty weeks, then transfer his sav- 
ings to a regular interest-bearing ac- 
count and open another systematic 
savings account, continuing the process 
until he has saved ample funds to take 
the trip he has planned. Any kind of 
travel is encouraged with full and 
hearty co-operation from the member 
bank and the Save-To-Travel Associa- 
tion. A person may save to take a two 
weeks’ motor trip to the White Moun- 
tains or, if he is filled with more lofty 
aspirations, he may save to make a tour 
of the Orient. Such travel is within 
the reach of everyone if they system- 
atically save long enough. 

There is no financial obligation at- 
tached to membership in the Save-To- 
Travel Association. Banks who be- 
come members carry a special deposit 
account for members of their Save-To- 
Travel Club where weekly deposits are 
made for a period varying from one to 
five years, the club member transferring 
the funds to an interest-bearing account 
each year. The plan outlines unlimited 
amounts to be saved for travel, repre- 
senting from less than $1.00 per week 
to $100 per week or more and involv- 
ing from less than $50 saved in one year 
to more than $5000 saved in the same 


time or longer. In this manner, the 
plan should appeal to the person earn- 
ing $25 a week or less as well as to 
the person earning $500 a week or 
more. 


System of Conduct Left to Bank’s 
Own Discretion 


The selection of a system for the 
conduct of its Save-To-Travel Club is 
left to the member bank’s own discre- 
tion although supplies and material may 
be obtained at extremely low cost di- 
rect from the association. Each de- 
positor is given a Save-To-Travel Club 
membership card indicating the amount 
of the weekly deposit, the amount of 
the fund to be accumulated and its 
maturity. A simple and effective sys- 
tem has been worked out by the asso- 
ciation which is the same in essential 
characteristics as the ordinary Christ- 
mas Club system, having a 34 inch 
by 514 inch folded pass book of four 
pages printed for fifty weeks of sav- 
ings and a standard Library Bureau 
5 inch by 8¥% inch ledger card. The 
ordinary savings account pass book may 
be rubber-stamped ‘“Save-To-Travel 
Club” by the member bank if desired 
and used for the purpose of saving to 
travel. 

One of the most significant features 
of the plan is the extensive advertising 
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and publicity it is to be given through 
the official insignia and slogan of the 
Association, “Save-To-Travel in a 
Member Bank of the Save-To-Travel 
Association,” which will appear in the 
advertising copy, local and national, 
of all the affiliated transportation or- 
ganizations. Every railroad station and 
steamship agency connected with the 
association will exhibit colorful posters 
setting forth the benefits of saving to 
travel. Sample publicity folders and 
circulars are furnished the member 
banks, and quantities may be printed 
locally, or ordered from the associa- 
tion at low cost. One bearing the cap- 
tion, “How Far Will $500 Take Me 
by Saving $1.00 a Week?” is supplied 
to assist the prospective club member 
in determining how much he desires 
to save and where he desires to travel. 
A monthly publication, Travel Talks, 
containing a special section devoted to 
the development of Save-To-Travel 
business is also furnished to members 
and carries current news of the associa- 
tion. National travel contests soon to 
be inaugurated will also be outlined 
through this medium. 


What Some Member Banks Say 
About Plan 


Due to the fact that the plan has 
been in operation but a comparatively 
short time, it is difficult to obtain any 
lengthy tabulation of results; but it is 
interesting, nevertheless, to see how this 
appeal of saving to travel somewhere 
affects the public mind, as revealed 
through a number of letters received 
from representative member banks who 
have recently instituted Save-To-Travel 


Clubs. 


Miss llorence E. Stieler, manager of 
the new business department of the 


Railroad Co-operative Building and 
Loan Association of New York City, 
writes: “We have enrolled 450 mem- 
bers. We feel that this is especially 
good, since the only publicity it was 
given was a poster placed in one of our 


windows for a month, and leaflets de- 
scribing the club on our tables. An 
analysis of accounts shows that ap- 
proximately 25 per cent. of the mem- 
bers did not name the amount which 
they desired to accumulate, saying that 
while they wished to pay a certain 
amount weekly, they wanted to be free 
to save more when possible. The av- 
erage is over $100. Several have des- 
ignated their desire to save $1000 and 
eleven to save $500. There are mis- 
cellaneous amounts such as $350, $375, 
$450 and $600.” 

E. E. Kershaw, treasurer of the Com- 
merce Trust Company of Baltimore, 
Md., writes: “At this time we are not 
in a position to properly pass on the 
value of this plan for savings, this for 
the reason that we have only been in- 
terested in the matter for some two or 
three weeks and have not yet received 
any of the advertising matter. I can 
say, however, that our letters addressed 
to a prospect list in this connection 
have, so far, produced very satisfac- 
tory results. To date our efforts have 
been for the purpose of interesting the 
Baltimore school teachers, and although 
but one letter has been sent, we have 
had a number of responses and opened 
a number of desirable accounts with 
average deposits ranging from $25 to 
$50 monthly. When the advertising 
matter is received and mailed I look 
for quite a large increase in our mem- 
bership as the advertising pieces which 
I have seen are very well gotten up 
and should promptly arouse a desire 
for one of the trips described.” 

Arthur S. Van Winkle, president of 
the Empire City Savings Bank of New 
York City writes: “Our experience with 
Vacation or Save-T'o-Travel Clubs has, 
thus far, been rather limited. We have 
done very little advertising and conse- 
quently the accounts have been coming 
in rather slowly. As to the future pros- 
pects, I think they are very good. It 
is an idea that is bound to become popu- 
lar and when we become more active in 
our advertising and push the matter a 
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little, as we expect to do shortly, I look 
for very favorable results.” 

Morton J. Klank, vice-president of 
the Southwark National Bank of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., writes: “Having just 
joined the association, we are not yet 
in a position to write with any degree 
of authority as to our experience with 
this plan. I feel, as well as the other 
officers of this institution, that it is a 
workable plan of savings and should 
be beneficial from the standpoint of 
the banks, the steamship and railroad 
lines, and the members. We feel, from 
our experience in the steamship and 
travel departments (which departments 
are maintained and actively used by the 
patrons of this bank), that it will be 
most helpful to us. We are very much 
in favor of the plan, and we believe that 
the trips that are outlined in the maga- 
zine which is published every month 
should make a strong appeal to the 
masses and place them in a position 
to take a vacation which they probably 
could never arrange, if it were not for 
saving through such a club.” 

E. L. Forsythe, vice-president of the 
Central State Bank of Minneapolis, 
Minn., writes: “We feel that the pos- 
sibilities for securing new savings ac- 
counts through an appeal of this kind 
offer an unusual opportunity, and in- 
tend to build up this new department 
of our savings in the very near future.” 

W. V. Wright, assistant cashier of 
the Western Savings Bank of Long 
Beach, Calif., writes: “This is a new 
departure for us but the whole staff 
is interested and we hope to develop 
some real good for all concerned. We 
are mailing out monthly a thousand 
of Travel Talks to a selected list, in- 
creasing it as fast as the demand 
warrants.” 

K. Council, manager of the savings 
department of the Interstate Trust 
and Banking Company of New Orleans, 
La., writes: “Our Save-To-Travel Club 
was started a little late, and we did 
not get as many accounts as we an- 
ticipated. Up to the present time, we 
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have 100 accounts and we are still 
working on them, and hope to get some 
more.” 

Noble R. Jones, savings executive of 
the First National Bank in St. Louis, 
Mo., writes: “The experience of the 
First Nationa] Bank with the Save-To- 
Travel Club up to this time is very 
limited; in fact, we are just getting 
under way, and have so far used no 
special advertising other than posters 
furnished us by the travel association. 
Our opinion, under the circumstances, 
would not seem to be of great value, 
but we here believe the plan to be funda- 
mentally sound, and one that in time 
will become popular among selected 
classes, but we do not regard it as a 
plan that will be taken up to any great 
extent by the masses. We have re- 
cently installed a travel bureau spor- 
sored by the American Express Com- 
pany, and this, we hope, will work well 
with the Save-To-Travel Club idea 
when it gets under way.” 


Club Has Made Promising Beginning 
The Save-To-Travel Club is worthy 


of high praise; it has made a very prom- 
ising beginning; and to banks who fully 
appreciate the potentialities of the plan 
it offers a direct means of new busi- 
ness—an opportunity to give themselves 
to a new task in the stimulation of 
thrift by setting up the common sense 
purpose of travel. Over 5,000,000 
Americans systematically saved over 
$211,000,000 in Christmas Clubs during 
1923, in more than 5000 banking in- 
stitutions who conducted them and in 
the ten years of the Christmas Clubs’ 
existence over a billion dollars have 
been saved in this manner. A number 
of bankers who are conducting Save- 
To-Travel Clubs believe it altogether 
probable that they will become even 
more popular than Christmas Clubs be- 
cause of the enjoyment and educational 
benefits to be derived from travel. 

A depositor who has traveled as 4 
result of a bank’s stimulation to save, 
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the association points out, is pretty apt 
to become that bank’s lifelong friend. 
The 10,000,000 people of foreign birth 
in America need little encouragement 
to travel back to their native lands to 
visit their dear ones. American bank- 
ing institutions are learning more and 
more to understand the foreigner. This, 
then, is their opportunity to lend him 
a helping hand through the Save-To- 
Travel Association, which will assist 
him in planning trips with a view to 
minimizing expenses and providing a 
maximum of comfort and convenience. 


As many banks are already transporta- 
tion agents, selling travelers’ checks 
and letters of credit, it is evident that 
the Save-To-Travel movement has for 
them undoubted profit possibilities. 
Considering the well-authenticated tes- 
timony furnished by member banks who 
are already operating Save-To-Travel 
Clubs and taking one thing with an- 
other it seems safe to infer that the 
movement is destined to become an im- 
portant factor in banking, through the 
infusion of new blood into existing pro- 
grams of thrift. 


ay 


New Savings Bank Plan to Meet Building and Loan 
Association Competition 


NEW plan known as the “slow de- 

posits system,” providing an ef- 
fective means by which a savings bank 
can meet the ever increasing building 
and loan association competition, has 
been formulated and put into operation 
by the Dollar Savings and Trust Com- 
pany of Youngstown, Ohio. 

To meet this competition the Dollar 
Savings and Trust Company inaugu- 
rated a new department called the in- 
vestment deposit department, and of- 
fered to pay a 5 per cent. rate of in- 
terest on deposited funds. This is 1 per 
cent. more than the rate allowed on 
ordinary savings accounts. The plan 
was formulated by A. E. Adams, 
president of the bank. 

The strength of the building and loan 
association, Mr. Adams believes, lies in 
the higher rates of interest they can 
pay without the necessity for maintain- 
ing legal reserves and meeting high 
overhead expenses. These advantages 
are offset and made possible by the 
fact that depositors may not withwraw 
at will. Building and loan associations 
now have more than $4,000,000,000 in 
assets, as compared ‘with $1,137,000,000 
in 1913, 

A feature of the operation of this 


investment department it that deposits 
are subject to indeterminate notice of 
withdrawal. 

“We segregate all money and securi- 
ties belonging to this department,” said 
Mr. Adams, “‘and our contract with the 
depositor is that he is to be paid only 
out of these segregated items. Our 
practice will be to pay on demand when- 
ever there is money in the department 
available for that purpose, and when 
ever there is not to require the depositor 
to wait until some of the loans in which 
his money is invested are collected. We 
carry no cash reserve in this department 
except the 3 per cent. minimum re- 
quired by the Federal Reserve Act. 
This will permit us to invest substan- 
tially and keep the money invested all 
the time. 

“In the first five days that the depart- 
ment was in operation it opened 350 
accounts and took in $700,000 in de- 
posits. This, in view of the fact that 
Youngstown’s population is only 150,- 
000, would seem to indicate that people 
are not only willing but glad to do 
business under the conditions laid down, 
when assured of safety and a satisfac 
tory rate of interest.” 





Bread and Butter 
By Richard W. Saunders 


S we find ourselves in a world based 
Aw bread and butter, relying upon 
those articles and their various 
derivatives to keep us alive day by day and, 
compelled, most of us, to give up the major 
part of our lives striving for bread and 
butter, we cannot but realize how many of 
the serious ills of life, as well as a few 
benefits can be ascribed to that source. 

A “few” benefits, for all social intercourse 
can be traced back to the time when our 
ancestors, having killed say a mammoth, 
gathered around it to gorge themselves. But 
on the other hand, how many hardships the 
need of bread and butter has forced upon 
the world. It would hardly be an exag- 
geration to blame all wars, crime, sorrow 
and pain on it. 

Wars have nearly always had an economic 
basis. When a nation or people outgrew 
its feeding place, it warred upon others, 
sometimes migrating a vast distance to do 
so. Even so-called religious wars had eco- 


nomic reasons underlying them, such, for 


example, as the payment of tithes. Our 
Revolutionary War was based on the tax 
question and our Civil War on the com- 
petition between free and slave labor. Well 
has Thorold Rogers named one of his books 
“The Economic Interpretation of History.” 

Brooks Adams in his “Civilization and 
Decay” and “The New Empire” shows how 
the great nations, one by one, have owed 
their supremacy to their being in the paths 
that traders were compelled to take when 
exchanging the products of the various parts 
of the earth. For example, Venice dom- 
inated when commerce went through her on 
its way to and from India, but her power 
passed to Portugal when the _ intrepid 
Portugese seamen found their way around 
the Cape. Bread and butter had found a 
new course and a new nation came into 
power until it also, for the same reason, 
lost its supremacy. 

Crime is very largely due to the “desire 
to live” of the individual overcoming the 
restraining laws. Even when theft was 
punishable with death, thefts continued. Had 
the criminal enough bread and butter of his 
own, it is doubtful if he would covet and 
forcibly take that of his neighbors. Well 
fed stomachs do not belong to crime. At 


any rate, unless it be for artificial crimes 
whereby the majority attempts, through the 
power of the state, to control the habits of 
the minority, the amount of crime would be 
considerably reduced. 

“Life is a struggle,” we often say. For 
what? “Bread and butter,” is the answer 
in most cases, although, that achieved, we 
strive for the expression of higher thoughts 
in the form of literature or art or music. 
With our economic needs satisfied, the 
struggle does not ‘seem anywhere near so 
intense. This, of course, does not touch on 
the importance of the spur of necessity 
forcing us to accomplishment. 

So far as illness is concerned, it might be 
through lack of bread and butter, but just 
as frequently it is from too much. If, in- 
stead of eating so much, we put aside a bit, 
most of us would be far better off. A dollar’s 
worth of bread in the bank is often far 
better than “on the hide,” and although both 
seem to gather accretions, the bank method 
is usually the best. In fact, the stout man 
now-a-days finds himself very much out of 
date, but the man with the stout bank ac- 
count seems to be more popular than ever. 
Popular with whom? Mostly with those who 
are looking for bread and butter. 

On the other hand, bread and butter might 
well claim that most of these ills are due 
to mankind’s not properly working out an 
ethical method of distribution. There is 
enough of the “staff of life” to keep everyone 
from actual need. Better methods of pro- 
duction are being steadily developed, but 
few improvements have been made in distri- 
bution. There is also to be considered the 
serious danger that with a margin of food, 
the population would immediately increase 
and a bad year’s production would cause 
famine and misery, as it does, for example, 
in India. Proper restraints must go hand 
in hand with an increased food supply. Until 
absolute control is worked out internation- 
ally the present method seems to be the only 
one that is safe. 

What is true of a nation is true of an in- 
dividual. Control over the appetite is as 
necessary as any other restraint in life and 
leads to habits of economy and _ stored-up 
granary for future use. 
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The Career of William Kidd 


Wealthy New Yorker, Ship Owner, Land Owner, Merchant, 
Friend of Governors, Buccaneer, Pirate, Defender of 
the Crown, and Highwayman of the Seas 


By Withers Woolford 


(Illustrations by Burris Jenkins, Jr.) 


(Continued from August number) 


ished Kidd resumed his cruise. 

He was very anxious to re- 
nounce the career of piracy, which 
he had barely entered, and once 
more take up his position of privateer. 
But the crew had found piracy much 
more profitable than policing the seas 
and had no intention of returning to 
the ways of respectability. With this 
state of affairs existing, they encoun- 
tered a vessel, the “Loyal Captain,” 
which was unmistakably Dutch in 
build, flag, and rigging. 

Kidd’s crew clamored for the capture 
of the Dutchman, while he refused to 
consider it. A few of the ship’s com- 
pany stood with the captain. But the 
majority declared they would arm the 
boats and seize this prize. Standing 
squarely before the enraged crew, Kidd 
announced, “You may take the boats 
and go, but those who leave this ship 
shall never ascend its sides again.” 

One man, a gunner named William 
Moore, grew particularly violent. Knife 
in hand he approached the captain, 
hurling the most vituperative threats in 
his face. Captain Kidd was not a meek 
man. Seizing an iron-bound bucket, he 
swung it against the gunner’s head. 
Moore fell senseless on the deck; the 
next day he died of a fractured skull. 

The killing of William Moore was not 
premeditated murder; it was perhaps 
even necessary in quelling a mutiny, and 
certainly the discipline of the belaying- 
pin was common enough in those days. 
But, undoubtedly it was this blow that 
sent Captain Kidd to the gallows. At 
his trial but little evidence of piracy 
could be found, and the murder of 
William Moore was the most important 


‘ FTER his supplies were replen- 


charge against him. Kidd always de- 
clared he had no intention of killing the 
man, but if he had, it would have been 
a virtuous act necessary to prevent 
piracy and mutiny. 

Life on the “Adventure” was now 
very quiet. Three weeks passed before 
a sail was sighted. Then, one morning, 
a great mass of canvas loomed up on the 
horizon. Kidd hoisted the French flag 
and gave chase, over-hauled the ship 
and brought it to with a cannon-ball 
thrown across its bow. This ship was 
the “Quedagh Merchant,” a very richly 
laden East Indian merchantman. 

Kidd ordered the captain of the ves- 
sel to report to him. A small boat was 
lowered and brought a Frenchman to 
the “Adventure.” Kidd learned that 
his visitor was not the ship’s master 
and sent back for the latter. On this 
trip the small boat brought back Cap- 
tain Wright, a red necked, beef eating, 
swearing Englishman, who had former- 
ly been a tavern keeper in France. 
Wright pointed to the ensign Kidd was 
flying and claimed he only used the flag 
of France because it flew at Kidd’s mast- 
head. He claimed his ship was of Eng- 
lish charter, but Kidd swore the clear- 
ance papers were of French issue. Un- 
fortunately, Kidd stuffed the papers 
into his jerkin without showing them to 
anyone else. 

Captain Wright was put in irons and 
Kidd took charge of the “Quedagh 
Merchant.” One of the ship’s char- 
terers was on board and offered to 
ransom the property for $20,000, but 
Kidd refused the offer. His ship was 
leaky and badly in need of repairs. The 
“Quedagh Merchant’ was a far supe- 
rior ship and Kidd needed it, so the 
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crew was ordered into the small boats 
and set adrift at sea. Kidd transferred 
all his stores to the prize, a torch was 
applied to the “Adventure” and, in a 
short time, that ill-fated ship was no 
more. 

Privateering was becoming profitable. 
Once more Kidd laid his course for the 
great rendezvous at Madagascar, where 
he heard there was a chance to take a 
real pirate. When he entered the har- 
bor at Madagascar only one ship was in. 
They had heard of the expedition 
against the pirates and the sight of this 
beautiful, well-armed ship threw them 
in a panic. . . . They could not hope to 
stand up against such an enemy. 

The pirates sent an ambassador to 
the “Merchant” to find out Kidd’s in- 
tentions. According to testimony of- 
fered at Kidd’s trial; he received these 
officers with open arms, drank with 
them, and accepted huge gifts of silk 
and spices. Kidd emphatically denied 


these statements and claimed that he 
could not capture the pirates, because: 


“The turbulent crew rifled my chest, 
stole my journal, and took possession of 
the ammunition. I was compelled to 
barricade myself in the cabin. The 
mutineers held the ship, and being be- 
yond all control acted according to their 
own good pleasure. I was in no degree 
responsible for their conduct.” 

The captain’s claim was not credited 
by the court. But it is, in some degree, 
borne out by the fact that ninety-five of 
his men deserted and joined the ship of 
a pirate; taking with them about $100,- 
000 of Kidd’s treasure. This does sug- 
gest that Captain Kidd was not suf- 
ficiently piratical to suit his crew. 

For several weeks Kidd stayed in this 
“den of pirates.” While there, the 
treasure from the “Quedagh Merchant” 
was valued at $400,000. In dividing the 
spoils, Kidd still assumed that he was 
acting for the London company and re- 
tained forty shares of the loot for his 
employers and himself. 

The visit of Kidd and his men at 
Madagascar was celebrated by continu- 
ous feasting and drunken revelry. All 
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the while Kidd was recruiting a new 
crew. When his crew was again up to 
sailing strength, he spread canvas for 
the voyage to the West Indies . 
carrying his treasure. 


* &£ & 


The voyage to the West Indies was 
long and tempestuous. Not a sail was 
sighted. Black clouds glowered down 
. . . the unforgiving sea rolled high, 
straining every plank in the ship’s bot- 
tom ...a wild wind whipped her 
canvas, ripped out the main-mast and 
tore at the rigging. FFimally the 
wretched voyage was over and they 
made port in the most northern of the 
Caribbee Islands. 

Here Kidd was greeted with the news 
that he had officially been declared a 
pirate. His conduct had been discussed 
in Parliament, and a committee was in- 
quiring into the character of the com- 
pany he served. A royal proclamation 
had been issued giving pardon to all 
pirates except William Kidd and a no- 
torious buccaneer named Avery. And a 
British man-of-war was patroling the 
seas in search of him. 

Captain Kidd had counted on the 
richness of his captured treasure to re- 
tain the support of the distinguished 
men who had backed his enterprise. He 
now was informed that they intended to 
make him their “scapegoat.” They had 
been so severely condemned that none 
were louder in howling to have all seas 
searched and the miscreant brought to 
justice. 

The political complications, caused by 
Kidd’s association with kings and 
nobles, gave him much more prominence 
than he deserved. Supposedly, he had 
been scouring the seas with one of the 
most powerful English ships, and had 
acquired enough wealth to found an em- 
pire. Politicians all over Britain set up 
a howl that the aristocrats were not 
satisfied to rob the people of their prop- 
erty and overtax them at home, but that 
even their trade was being plundered to 
make the rich more rich. What became 
of all this wealth? This question has 
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Knife in hand he approached the captain 
against the gunner’s head 


set all manner of gullible people in both 
England and America to digging for 
pirate gold, which never existed. 

Kidd did not understand the serious- 
ness of the situation. He thought the 
whole matter could be explained away, 
if he could see his backers and regain 
their confidence; so he purchased a 
small, fast sailing sloop, the “Antonia” 
of Philadelphia, and transferred to it 
all his most portable treasure—gold 
dust, doubloons, jewels and silver. In 
this vessel, with a crew of forty men, he 
sailed for New York to see the Earl of 
Bellomont. The “Quedagh Merchant” 


Kidd, seizing an iron-bound bucket, swung it 


and twenty-two men he left under the 
command of a man named Bolton. 
Neither this ship, nor her cargo or crew 
were ever heard of again. 

As he approached New York, Kidd 
became cautious. Instead of entering 
the harbor, he sailed around the east 
end of Long Island and into Oyster 
Bay. From here he wrote to the Ear] 
of Bellomont and to his own family. In 
answer to these letters, a lawyer named 
Emmott came from New York and told 
Kidd that the Earl was in Boston. Kidd 
retained Emmott to act as his emissary 
and secure from Bellomont a promise 
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of safety, should he visit him in Boston. 
This messenger returned with the Earl’s 
reply, “I will give Captain Kidd the 
promise of my protection, if his state- 
ments can be proved.” 

The Earl’s reply did not greatly 
reduce Kidd’s worries. He could only 
prove himself innocent of piracy by 
showing that his crew had mutinied. 
And the crew could hardly be expected 
to exonerate him by exaggerating their 
own guilt. However, Kidd started for 
Boston. When he got as far as Block 
Island, he stopped and wrote the Earl 
again, protesting his innocence. He also 
sent the Earl’s lady a gift of jewels 
valued at several thousands of dollars. 

Traveling under the protection of a 
Mr. Clark, Kidd’s wife and children 
came to join him at Block Island. After 
their arrival Kidd set sail for Boston, 
but as Mr. Clark had to return to New 
York he was landed at Gardiner’s Is- 
land—and for some reason Kidd depos- 
ited the greater part of his treasure 
with Mr. Gardiner, the proprietor of the 
island. 

On July 1, 1699, Kidd entered Bos- 
ton harbor. For nearly a week he 
visited with the Earl of Bellomont and 
went about Boston unmolested. On the 
sixth of July he was suddenly seized 
and placed under arrest. All the plun- 
der on his ship and the treasure left at 
Gardiner’s Island were immediately 
confiscated. In this treasure there 
were 1111 ounces of gold, 2553 ounces 
of silver, forty-one bales of goods, and 
seventeen pieces of canvas. Many 
rumors were abroad telling of three 
ships that had come from New York 
and taken away much of Kidd’s treasure 
while he was at Block Island. Kidd 
admitted this, but said the goods be- 
longed to his men and had been shipped 
by them. These rumors and the small 
amount of plunder in Kidd’s possession 
led to the belief that a vast pirate 
treasure had been buried on the islands 
along the coast while Kidd was on his 
way to Boston. 

Kidd and those of his crew who were 
arrested with him were kept in a Boston 
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prison until a warship could be pro- 
cured to take them to England for 


2 2 = 


Excitement ran high in both America 
and England. Kidd was supposed to 
have been in partnership with the King 
and several of the ministry. A month 
had elapsed since his arrest and he had 
not been brought to trial. The delay 
could easily be explained ; the ship which 
was transporting Kidd had encountered 
foul weather and been forced to put 
back into port. But charges of collusion 
were freely made. It was openly 
claimed that, out of regard for their 
own reputations, the ministry would 
see that Kidd never came to trial. 

By the time he got to England, Kidd 
had ceased to be regarded as an ordinary 
pirate and had taken on the dignity of 
one entitled to a state trial. He had 
become so much involved in politics that 
the House of Commons petitioned the 
King to postpone his trial until the next 
Parliament. Kidd and his companions 
were, consequently, confined to Newgate 
prison for a whole year before they 
came to trial. 

The House of Commons impeached 
the Earl of Oxford and Lord Somers 
for their connection with Kidd and for 
their part in securing the extraordinary 
commission which had been issued to 
him. Popular feeling ran high. Political 
parties took sides. Rumors filled the 
air. It was confidently declared that 
the lords on trial were conniving with 
the ministry to have Kidd pardoned, so 
as to avoid the investigation which a 
trial would involve. These rumors 
aroused in the anti-ministry party 4 
great desire to hang Kidd and, in that 
way, prove the guilt of the ministry. 
The ministers felt that Kidd must hang, 
to prove their zeal in punishing enemies 
of the Crown. 

The Earl of Bellomont was taken 
sick and died in New York during 
March of 1700. In this way he escaped 
the impeachment which was hanging 
over his head. 

It is quite probable Kidd was guilty, 
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A wild wind whipped her canvas, ripped out the mainmast and tore at the rigging 


but it is very doubtful if his guilt has 
ever been proved. Every power in Eng- 
land was busy, for one reason or an- 
other, procuring evidence which would 
convict Kidd. He was permitted no 
opportunity to produce any papers or 
witnesses—nor was he granted the ad- 
vice of counsel. His men turned states 
evidence and saved their own lives by 
taking Kidd’s. 

At one point in the trial, when it was 
quite evident he could not be acquitted, 
Captain Kidd gave credence to the 
rumors of buried treasure. He told of 
a fortune cached in America where it 
could never be found without his aid, 
and offered to recover this fortune for 


the Crown if given his freedom to go to 
America. His plea was of no avail. No 
one was interested in Kidd’s fortune. No 
one was very much interested in his 
innocence or guilt. The crimes for 
which he was being tried mattered little. 
Every one, at least in political England, 
was absorbedly interested in his death— 
one party because Kidd’s body on the 
gallows would expose the villainy and 
cause the downfall of a ministry, the 
other party because his death would 
vindicate and justify the life of that 
same ministry. 

A verdict of guilty was returned and 
William Kidd was “hanged by the neck 
until dead” . . . and became legend. 





Commodity Classification of Acceptances 


F the bankers’ acceptances pur- 
@) chased outright by the Federal 

Reserve banks in March and 
Apri of this year, 40 per cent in dollar 
value, were drawn to finance the market- 
ing of cotton and grain, according to a 
statement by the Federal Reserve 
Board, based on a study which appears 
in the Federal Reserve Bulletin for 
August. Another 10 per cent. of the 
acceptances were drawn to finance the 
storage or movement of other American 
agricultural commodities, bringing the 
proportion of farm products among the 
commodities underlying purchased ac- 
ceptances to 50 per cent. of the total. 

During the two months included in 
this study the reserve banks purchased 
$247,000,000 of bankers’ acceptances, 
exclusive of acceptances bought under 
repurchase agreements. Of this amount 
$87,000,000 was drawn to finance im- 
ports, $77,000,000 to finance exports, 
$59,000,000 to finance domestic trans- 
actions, of which a large proportion 
covered the storage of agriculture 
staples in elevators and warehouses 
awaiting export, and $24,000,000 to fi- 
nance the storage and shipment of goods 
between foreign countries. 

Before the Federal Reserve System 
was established, this convenient and 
economical way of financing the market- 
ing of crops by the use of American 
bankers’ acceptances was not available, 
and a large part of our foreign trade 
was financed through the use of ac- 
ceptances drawn on foreign banks, 
which involved the payment of com- 
missions and discounts in foreign mar- 
kets. The Federal Reserve Act made 
it possible for banks in this country 
to accept drafts and the Federal Re- 
serve banks, by standing ready to pur- 
chase acceptances, have fostered an ac- 


ceptance market in this country, the ex- 
tent of which is indicated by the fact 
that there are now outstanding at dif- 
ferent times of the year between $600,- 
000,000 and $800,000,000 of bankers’ 
acceptances. 

Through the acceptance market, fa- 
cilities have been also provided for fi- 
nancing the storage and shipment of 
American farm products by exporters 
and co-operative marketing associations 
at lower rates and more conveniently 
than was possible before. 

The analysis made by the Federal 
Reserve Board shows that acceptances 
purchased by the reserve banks cover 
a wide range of different commodities. 
During March and April import ac- 
ceptances covered about 600 commodi- 
ties, and export acceptances covered 
over 250 commodities. The principal 
commodities underlying the $247,000,- 
000 of acceptances purchased by the 
reserve banks in March and April, com- 
bining acceptances in foreign trade and 
in domestic transactions, were as 
follows: 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Deposit for Special Purpose 


Pierson v. Swift County Bank, Supreme 
Court of Minnesota, 204 N. W. Rep. 31. 


their farm to a land agency and the 

latter drew a check for $5020 against 
its account in the defendant bank, payable 
to the order of the defendant “for A. L. 
Pierson,” one of the plaintiffs. The check 
was left with the defendant bank, with in- 
structions to pay the amount to the plain- 
tiffs upon the delivery of a satisfactory 
deed. The land agency drew against its 
account and, when the deed was received, 
the deposit was insufficient to meet the 
check. The plaintiffs sued the bank for 
the amount of the check upon the theory 
that the delivery of the check to the bank 
constituted a special deposit and that the 
bank was required to hold the amount for 
the benefit of the plaintiffs. 

The court held that the deposit was one 
for a special purpose, but that the land 
agency could withdraw it at any time be- 
fore the money was paid to the plaintiffs. 
The bank, consequently, was not liable to 
the plaintiffs. 

Action by A. L. Pierson and another 
against the Swift County Bank. After ver- 
dict for plaintiffs, defendant appealed from 
order denying alternative motion for judg- 
ment non obstante or new trial. Reversed, 
and judgment entered for defendant. 


Te plaintiffs made a contract to sell 


OPINION 


TAYLOR, C.—Plaintiffs, residents of 
Muscatine, Iowa, made a contract to sell a 
farm in Swift County, Minn., to the Wilmers 
Land Agency of Benson in that county. 
The Wilmers Land Agency in turn made a 
contract to sell the farm to George B. Bing- 
ham. It was arranged that the deed should 
run direct from plaintiffs to Bingham, and 
that Bingham should give back a mortgage 
to plaintiffs for the deferred part of the 
purchase price. A cash payment of $5000 
was to be made on March 1, 1920, at which 
time the deed and mortgage were to 
be delivered. On March 24, 1920, the land 


agency deposited in defendant bank a check 
payable to the land agency for $5720 drawn 
by Bingham on a South Dakota bank and 
the amount was credited to the checking 
account of the land agency. At the same 
time the land agency drew a check for $5020 
on defendant bank and payable to defendant 
bank “for A. L. Pierson.” The next day, 
pursuant to instructions, defendant wrote 
to Thompson & Thompson, attorneys for 
plaintiffs at Muscatine, Iowa, stating that 
the land agency had deposited its check 
of $5020 for the payment due March 1 and 
wished to examine the deed, and, if it was 
all right, would then make the payment; 
and asked that the deed be sent to de- 
fendant for collection with instructions in 
respect to recording the deed and the mort- 
gage. On April 12, 1920, Thompson & 
Thompson wrote defendant: 


Inclosed find warranty deed to George 
Bingham from A. L. Pierson which you 
are to deliver unto Mr. Bingham or his 
order upon his prior performance of the 
following conditions. * * * 

We also inclose you the mortgage upon 
said lands to be filed by you in case Mr. 
Bingham accepts the deed upon the fore- 
going conditions in which event you are to 
file the mortgage of record keeping out 
such sums as will reimburse yourselves for 
any expense incident to this matter. 
wrote 


On April 14, 1920, defendant 


Thompson & Thompson: 


This will acknowledge receipt of your 
favor of the 12th inclosing warranty deed 
from A. L. Pierson and wife to George B. 
Bingham, also mortgage to be executed by 
Mr. Bingham and wife to A. L. Pierson. 

We note your instruction and_ shall 
govern ourselves accordingly. 


The land agency drew checks on its bank 
account continually, and when the deed ar- 
rived did not have sufficient funds on de- 
posit to pay the check given to defendant 
to cover the payment due plaintiffs, and 
never afterwards had sufficient funds to pay 
this check. It had drawn out its entire 
deposit and closed its account long before 
the commencement of this action. During 
the summer of 1920, there was considerable 
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correspondence in respect to the payment 
due plaintiffs but without any result. In 
October 1920, one of the firm of Thompson 
& Thompson went to Benson and made an 
agreement with the land agency by which 
the land agency promised to make the de- 
linquent payment and to complete the trans- 
action in accordance with the terms then 
agreed upon. He did not see defendant, 
but thereafter wrote defendant stating the 
terms of settlement and giving defendant 
full instructions as to the manner in which 
it was to be carried out. The land agency, 
however, failed to perform any part of its 
agreement; and the check for $5020, the 
deed and the mortgage still remain in de- 
fendant’s possession, although defendant dis- 
claims any interest in them or any right to 
retain them. In December, 1923, plaintiffs 
brought this action to collect from defendant 
the sum of $5020, the amount of the check, 
claiming that delivering the check to de- 
fendant constituted a special deposit of the 
amount for which it was drawn and that 
defendant held such amount as bailee for 
plaintiffs. 

The trial resulted in a verdict for plain- 
tiffs, and defendant appealed from an order 
denying the usual alternative motion for 
judgment non obstante or for a new trial. 

Plaintiffs concede that depositing the 
Bingham check and crediting the amount 
thereof to the account of the land agency 
created between defendant and the land 
agency the usual relation of debtor and 
creditor existing between a bank and its 
depositors. But plaintiffs contend that by 
delivering to defendant a check drawn on 
this account payable to the order of defend- 
ant, for plaintiffs with instructions to pay 
the amount thereof to plaintiffs on delivery 
of a satisfactory deed, the land agency cre- 
ated a special deposit to which plaintiffs 
became entitled when the deed was received 
by defendant. 

The check was payable to defendant not 
to plaintiffs. We will concede, as claimed 
by plaintiffs, that it was equivalent to a 
deposit with defendant by the land agency 
of the amount thereof for the special pur- 
pose of paying the instalment due plaintiffs 
on delivery of a satisfactory deed conveying 
the property to Bingham. Plaintiffs for- 
warded the deed but required the perform- 
ance of certain conditions before its de- 
livery. In the view we take of the trans- 
action, it is not necessary to consider the 
effect of these conditions, for title to the 


deposit never passed to plaintiffs and de- 
fendant never held it as their agent or 
bailee. 

The authorities cited by plaintiffs as sup- 
porting their contention may be divided into 
two classes. First: Those in which a bank, 
while holding a special deposit or a deposit 
made for a special purpose, became in- 
solvent, and it was held that such deposit 
was not an asset of the bank and could be 
recovered from the receiver or other 
liquidator into whose possession. it had 
passed. Examples of this class are: Stein 
v. Kemp, 1382 Minn. 44, 155 N. W. 1052; 
Stabbert v. Manahan (Minn.) 203 N. W. 
611; Kimmel v. Dickson, 5 S. D. 221, 58 N. 
W. 561, 25 L. R. A. 309, 49 Am. St. Rep. 
869; Stoll v. Meade County Bank, 39 S. D. 
136, 163 N. W. 565; Ziegenhagen v. Suring 
State Bank, 166 Wis. 22, 168 N. W. 184; 
First National Bank v. Hummile, 14 Colo. 
259, 23 P. 986, 8 L. R. A. 788, 20 Am. St. 
Rep. 257; Fogg v. Tyler, 109 Me. 109, 82 
A. 1008, 39 L. R. A. (N. S.) 847, Ann. Cas. 
1913E, 41; Titlow v. Sundquist, 234 F. 613, 
148 C. C. A. 379. Second: Those in which 
the bank had applied the deposit to some 
purpose other than that for which it was 
made and was held liable for the funds so 
diverted. The following are examples of 
this class. Eshbach v. Byers, 164 Ill. App. 
449; Cutler v. American Exchange Bank, 
113 N. Y. 593, 21 N. E. 710, 4 L. R. A. 
328; First National Bank v. Graham, 85 
Pa. 91, 27 Am. Rep. 628. 

The rules applied in those cases are un- 
doubtedly correct but the facts do not bring 
the present case within them. A deposit, 
made for a special purpose, remains the 
property of the depositor until applied to 
that purpose, and, until so applied, is held 
by the bank or other depositary as the agent 
or bailee of the depositor; and the depositor 
may withdraw it, or may revoke the author- 
ity to apply it to the specified purpose, at 
any time before it has been so applied. Si- 
monton v. First National Bank, 24 Minn. 
216; Bank v. Higbee, 109 Pa. 130; McGorray 
v. Stockton Sav., etc., Soc., 131 Cal. 321, 63 
P. 479; Trustees Howard College v. Pace, 
15 Ga. 486; Mayer v. Bank, 51 Ga. 325; 
Star Cutler Co. v. Smith, 37 Ill. App. 212; 
In re Davis (D. C.) 119 F. 950; Hutchinson 
v. National Bank of Commerce, 145 Ala. 
196, 41 So. 143; City of Miami v. Shutts, 
59 Fla. 462, 51 So. 929; Brockmeyer v. Na- 
tional Bank, 40 Kan. 376, 19 P. 855; An- 
derson v. Pacific Bank, 112 Cal. 598, 44 P. 
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1063, 32 L. R. A. 479, 53 Am. St. Rep. 228; 
Stoller v. Coates, 88 Mo. 514; American Ex- 
change Bank v. Loretta, etc., Mining Co., 165 
Ill. 103, 46 N. E. 202, 56 Am. St. Rep. 233; 
Woodhouse v. Crandall, 197 Ill. 104, 64 N. E. 
292, 58 L. R. A. 385. 

The making of the deposit in question 
was a matter wholly between defendant and 
the land agency. Plaintiffs were not parties 
to it and were not bound by it in any way. 
No action taken by the land agency and the 
defendant could make defendant plaintiffs’ 
agent to receive payment. The deposit 
could not operate as payment until applied 
as such and accepted as such by plaintiffs. 
Defendant held it as the agent of the land 
agency which had the right to withdraw 
it or to revoke the authority given de- 
fendant at any time before it had been ac- 
tually applied to the specified purpose. The 
land agency had withdrawn a part of the 
deposit before the deed arrived and there- 
after withdrew the remainder. This oper- 
ated to revoke the authority of defendant 
to apply it as originally directed. Simon- 
ton v. First National, 24 Minn. 216, and 
other cases cited above. As the land agency 
retained title to and control over the de- 
posit and withdrew it before it had been 
applied on the payment due plaintiffs under 
the land contract, plaintiffs have no cause 
of action against defendant. The order ap- 
pealed from is reversed and judgment will 
be entered for defendant. 


& 


Bank Liable for Nominal 
Damages Only in Return- 
ing Check for Insuffi- 
cient Funds Through 
Mistake 


Katz v. Pacific Bank, New York Supreme 
Court, Appelate Division, 209 N. Y. 
Supp. 497. 


The defendant bank returned for insuffi- 
cient funds a check drawn on it by the 
plaintiff. The action of the bank was due 
to a mistake on the part of one of its 
employes in charging against the plaintiffs 
account two checks drawn by another de- 
Positor of the same name. It appeared that 
the plaintiff was not a merchant or trader 


and that the check was drawn in a per- 
sonal transaction. It was held that, under 
the circumstances, there was no presumption 
that the plaintiffs credit had been in- 
jured and that he was entitled only to 
nominal damages in the sum of six cents. 

Action by Samuel Katz against the Pa- 
cific Bank. From a judgment for plain- 
tiff, entered on the verdict of a jury, and 
from an order denying defendant’s motion 
for a new trial, defendant appeals. Judg- 
ment modified, and, as so modified, and 
order appealed from, affirmed. 


OPINION 


DOWLING, J.—This action was brought 
by the plaintiff, a depositor in the defend- 
ant bank, to recover the sum of $10,000 
damages claimed by the plaintiff by rea- 
son of the return of a check for $750, dated 
May 7, 1920, drawn by the plaintiff on the 
defendant and returned by the defendant 
unpaid; the plaintiff claiming that, at the 
time when said check was presented at the 
defendant bank, said plaintiff had sufficient 
on deposit with the defendant to meet said 
check. 

No special damages are alleged or proved. 

The amended answer is a general denial 
of all the allegations of the complaint ex- 
cept the incorporation of the defendant and 
that the plaintiff was a depositor in the 
defendant bank at the time in question. 

The answer also further sets up in sub- 
stance that when the said check dated May 
7, 1920, for $750, drawn by the plaintiff 
to the order of Francis & Co., was presented 
to the defendant for payment, the check 
was properly refused payment, because 
there was not sufficient in the account of 
the plaintiff to justify its payment. That 
when the check for $750, mentioned in the 
complaint, drawn by the plaintiff, was again 
presented to the defendant for payment, 
through inadvertence of the defendant’s 
clerks, certain checks amounting to $82.64 
has been erroneously charged against the 
plaintiff's account, so that it appeared that 
the balance to the credit of the plaintiff 
at the time of the presentation of this 
check on the 10th day of May was only 
$698.03. The check, therefore, being $750, 
was returned marked “not sufficient funds,” 
with the honest belief that there was not 
sufficient to the plaintiff’s credit in the de- 
fendant bank to justify the payment of 
same. The return of said check was due 











to inadvertence and mistake on the part of 
the defendant. That as soon as the error 
was discovered, the matter was called to the 
defendant’s attention and the defendant 
forthwith rectified same. 

Upon the trial it developed that a mis- 
take had occured twice, as the result of 
which two of plaintiff's checks were dis- 
honored. This happened because of a con- 
fusion between checks drawn by plaintiff 
and others drawn by another depositor of 
the same name. The latter was doing busi- 
ness as the Illinois Radiator Company, 
though his checks were signed in his indi- 
vidual name. Two of these checks were 
thus accidentally charged against plaintiff's 
account, one for $22.64 on April 29, the 
other for $60 on May 6 or 7. It is claimed 
by defendant that the error was discovered 
the latter part of September or the early 
part of October, 1920, and that plaintiff 
was then notified that the amount of $82.64 
represented by these checks had been placed 
to his credit. 

The defendant endeavored to raise an 
issue as to whether plaintiff had a sufficient 
sum on deposit to meet the $750 check, even 
if credited with two checks. Plaintiff also 
testified that after the first instance of dis- 
honor (on May 4, 1920), he called at the 
bank and advised them that he was issuing 
another check for $750 and it was important 
for him that this check should go through 
without trouble, and he was advised by the 
bank official that he had a balance of $772, 
and referred to a check of $60, the draw- 
ing of which plaintiff denied, and it was 
recognized as a mistake; the amount being 
chargeable to the other Samuel Katz of the 
Illinois Radiator Company. This is denied 
by the bank official. But both issues must 
be deemed to be settled in favor of plain- 
tiff by the verdict. 

We have here a case of a check of plain- 
tiff's dishonored through a mistake upon the 
part of the bank, due to the identity of the 
names of two of its depositors. The learned 
trial court charged the jury as follows: 


It is an obligation resting upon the bank 
to honor those checks; but, as I say, if it 
occurs through a mere excusable mistake 
or accident or error of some kind, then the 
law says, “Well, the depositor may be in- 
jured, but unless he proves specifically how 
far he has been injured, he may recover 
only nominal damages”—six cents, we will 
say. 

This plaintiff assumes the burden of prov- 
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ing more than a mere excusable mistake. 
He undertakes to prove that this was a 
persistent, obdurate, wilful neglect of the 
bank to honor the check after it had 
knowledge of an error in the plaintiff’s ac- 
count by reason of its charging to that ac- 
count checks drawn by another person of 
the same name, in the bank. 

Now, we come to what counsel have al- 
luded to as the malice necessary to be shown. 
As has been correctly stated to you by 
one of counsel, it is not required that ac- 
tual malice be shown, that the bank re- 
fused to honor the check because of some 
active purpose to injure the depositor, be- 
cause of ill will toward him; that is not 
what we mean by malice in a case of this 
kind. 

If after notice the bank persistently, ob- 
durately, wilfully disregarded the rights of 
the depositor to have his check honored, then 
you may find malice sufficient to support 
a recovery in this case. I repeat, persistent, 
obdurate, wilful disregard of the rights of 
the plaintiff. That is what he must prove 
in order to recover substantial damages, 
and he is claiming substantial damages. 


And when the jury returned, after a 
message that they found for the plaintiff 
but could not agree on the amount of 
damages, the learned court again charged 
them: 


If it is an excusable mistake, then it 
is nominal damage. If it is more than that, 
if it is an obvious, wilful disregard of the 
plaintiff's rights, I will explain to you what 
duty a bank owes a depositor. If this thing 
was brought to the bank’s attention, it was 
its duty to use all due diligence and due 
speed in rectifying the error. A depositor 
has a right to assume, if he has money in 
the bank, that his check will be honored, 
and dishonoring checks is something that 
honest and honorable men don’t like to 
have happen to them. If you give a check, 
you want it to be as good as cash. If you 
give your check and it proves to be a bad 
check, as we would say, because of insuffi- 
ciency of funds or no funds, it is something 
that is of some consequence, and if a bank 
when you have money there refuses to honor 
your check, it is a wrong for which the 
bank should be held accountable. Now 
what the damage is is entirely for you. 
Nominal damage applies when it is a mere 
accidental, excusable mistake or accident. If 
it was the dereliction of duty that I have 
mentioned in my main charge, then you get 
sustantial damage, and that means com- 
pensatory damages, damages to compensate 
the plaintiff for the injury done. 


To this charge there was no exception, 
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and it is therefore the law of the case for 
the purposes of this appeal. But I am un- 
able to find any warrant in the evidence for 
the contention that this was a repeated, 
persistent, obdurate, wilful neglect of the 
plaintiff's rights upon the part of the bank; 
nor can I find any facts upon which malice 
can be imputed to it as a matter of law. 
The implied finding of the jury to that effect 
should be reversed, as without adequate 
evidence to support it, and the dishonor 
should be found to be the result of excus- 
able mistake. In such a case nominal dam- 
ages only are recoverable. The rule as to 
liability was thus laid down by Judge Car- 
dozo in Wildenberger v. Ridgewood Na- 
tional Bank, 230 N. Y. 425, at page 427, 
130 N. E. 600: 


The dishonor of the checks was admittedly 
a wrong (Citizens’ National Bank of 
Davenport v. Importers’ & Traders’ Bank 
of N. Y., 119 N. Y. 195; Burroughs v. 
Tradesmen’s National Bank of N. Y., 87 
Hun, 6, 156 N. Y. 663). The wrong, if 
wilful, charged the bank with liability for 
the consequences. In many jurisdictions the 
liability is the same whether the wrong is 
wilful or merely heedless (Wiley v. Bunker 
Hill National Bank, 183 Mass. 495; Third 
National Bank v. Ober, 178 Fed. Rep. 678; 
Schaffner v. Ehrman, 139 Ill. 109; Fleming 
v. Bank of New Zealand, 1900, A. C. 577, 
587; 2 Michie on Banks and Banking, 1162, 
and cases there collated). In this state the 
liability is for nominal damages and no 
more, if the dishonor of the checks is the 
result of innocent mistake. That was the 
situation in Clark Co. v. Mt. Morris Bank 
(85 App. Div. 362; 181 N. Y. 533) where 
dishonor was due to the blunder of a book- 
keeper, who misread the plaintiff's balance. 
Sometimes we are told that to permit the 
recovery of substantial damages, the wrong 
must be malicious. This does not mean, 
however, that it must be the product of 
hatred or malevolence. It is the exclusion 
of liability for the consequences of accident 
or mistake. (Davis v. Standard National 
Bank, 50 App. Div. 210, 213; Clark Co. 
v. Mt. Morris Bank, 85 App. Div. 362; 
Schaffner vy. Ehrman, supra.) 


Furthermore, plaintiff neither pleaded 
nor proved special damage, and he was not 
& merchant or trader. He was not en- 
gaged in business for himself, but was em- 
ployed by a drug company, of which he 
was treasurer and manager, and of which 
he was also a director and stockholder; 
but the check was not given in connection 
with the business of the company. In fact, 


it was paid to a brokerage house with which 
he had personal dealings; but there was 
no claim that his account with them had 
been closed or that he had sustained any 
actual damage as the result of the dis- 
honor of his check. In his testimony on 
cross-examination, referring to this account 
with defendant bank, plaintiff testified, ex- 
plaining why he had no check book or stubs 
left in his posession: 


The Court: You ought to have your stubs. 
Where is it? 

The Witness: No, because it was more 
or less of a private account, and I didn’t 
carry no business record of it. I just 
carried a memorandum to the effect I made 
a deposit and did not have the bank book 
with me. 


In the Wiley Case, 183 Mass. at page 495, 
67 N. E. 655, the court said: 


In the case of a trader. injury to his credit 
may be inferred from the fact that he is 
a trader, and substantial damages may be 
found and given upon proof of that fact 
without anything more. In the case of a 
person who is not a trader, if no special 
damages are alleged and proved, nominal 
damages at least may be recovered. 


Davis v. Standard National Bank, 50 App. 
Div. 210, 63 N. Y. S. 764, is relied on by 
respondent to support its position. There, 
however, the court said (at page 214, 63 
N. Y. S. 767): 


But it did appear that the plaintiff was 
engaged in actual business, and that it was 
in the course of his actual business that 
these checks upon the defendant had been 
drawn. 

And again (at page 215, 63 N. Y. S. 
768), the plaintiff therein is referred to as 
“a prosperous business man in good stand- 
ing,” who, it can be inferred, “has suffered 
damage to his credit, so that his status in 
that regard has been changed.” None of 
these facts appear im the present case, and 
in so far as the court in the Davis Case 
declined to apply the rule of damages as 
applicable to a trader, the holding must 
be held to be erroneous in view of the latest 
pronouncement of the Court of Appeals 
on the subject in the Wildenberger Case. 

It follows that the judgment should be 
modified by reducing the verdict in favor 
of plaintiff to six cents, nominal damages, 
and the judgment as so modified, and the 
order appealed from, affirmed, with costs 
to appellant. 
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New Home of the Head Office, Italian Savings Bank, New York 


HIS building, situated at the corner of Spring and 
Lafayette streets (Cleveland Place) is now completed 
and a large proportion of the upper stories is already 
occupied. The bank will shortly move into its quarters 
on the main floor, mezzanine and basement. This build- 
ing was erected and equipped under the supervision of 


the office of 
C. P. H. GILBERT 
ARCHITECT 
Specialist in Bank Architecture 
METROPOLITAN TOWER—MADISON SQUARE—NEW YORK 
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“ Oh, Mercy No!” 
By T. N.T. 


The author of this article is a 
well known bank advertising man. 
He prefers to sign himself with 
the pseudonym T. N. T., under 
which name his articles have pre- 
viously appeared in BANKING 
PUBLICITY—not because he is 
either ashamed of this article or is 
at all insincere in what he says— 
but simply because what he has to 
say departs to such an extent 
from accepted advertising pro- 
cedure—THE EDITOR. 

AM not a banker—I am 

just an advertising man, 
and so I suppose I don’t know 
what I am talking about. 

But I have written some ad- 
vertising for banks, and I have 
also written some advertising 
for merchants—and to speak 
crudely (as advertising men 
will, now and then—it’s such a 
relief) what gets my goat is the 
positively distressing number of 
times that bankers wring their 
hands, shake their heads and 
say “Oh, mercy no!” in connec- 
tion with new advertising ideas. 

I think there is a rather sharp 
differentiation in the attitude of 
merchants and the attitude of 
bankers when it comes to ap- 
pealing to the public. 

The merchants say to their 
advertising men, “Sure, let’s try 
anything we can—it may get 
business.” The bankers say, 
« . . 

Let’s not try anything—it may 
offend somebody.” 


One Result of the “Not Try 
Anything” Attitude 

One striking result of this at- 
titude is the tiresome uniformity 
of theme in savings advertising. 

In the old days before I tried 
to write bank advertising, I 
Wondered, with growing in- 
terest, why all savings advertis- 
Ng was positive instead of 
Regative—that is, why all bank 


advertising said, “Save your 
money—save, save, save!” in- 
stead of “Spend less—spend dif- 
ferently—or don’t spend so 
much.” 

It seemed to me—it still 
seems to me for that matter— 
that bank advertising screamed 
to the countryside that man- 
kind should save, without telling 
the poor souls how to go about 
it. Neither outdoor display nor 
newspaper advertising gave the 
individual any suggestions as to 
methods by which he might 
store away so many dollars per 
week, per month or year. It is 
true that bank advertising often 
said, “Send for booklet entitled 
‘How to Save Three Cents a 


Week on Dill Pickles,” or 


“Consult Our Home Economics 
Bureau When They Are Not 
Out to Lunch”—or something 
of that sort. But apparently 
banks were actually afraid to 
come out in the open and tell 
people that about the only way 
to save money is not to spend it. 


The “Don’t Spend” Idea 

This “Don’t Spend” idea at- 
tracted me very much. _ It 
seemed to me the biggest single 
opportunity open to banks to 
make their advertising have an 
actual practical use for the 
reader. 

Thrift advertising must be 
general—whereas “Don’t Spend” 
advertising may be specific. 

You may tell a workman that 
“Thrift is the Foundation of all 
Fortunes”—but what might 
percolate with infinitely more 
success would be the slogan, 
“Buy 7 cent cigars instead of 
10 cent cigars.” Using a specific 


as an illustration, the “Don’t 
Spend” idea might be gotten 
across. The workman might be 
persuaded to save 3 cents on 
every cigar he buys and put 
that 3 cents into a toy savings 
bank. There’s an actual tan- 
gible program—in connection 
with only one thing, it is true, 
but a program which the work- 
man might naturally extend to 
cover many of the articles for 
which he spends money. 

Here are some of the things 
that might be mentioned as 
examples: Buying upstairs the- 
ater tickets instead of down- 
stairs—shining your shoes at 
home—washing your own ma- 
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GOING AWAY? 
Make This Vacation“Worry-Free” 
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FRANKLIN TRUST 
COMPANY 


AMERICA'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVELY DAY-AND-.NIGHT BANK 





A very good presentation of 
several ways in which bank 
service can aid in making vaca- 
tions “‘worry free.” 
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Banks of Nashville, 


ent 


Tenn., have used 


this distinctive frame and signature cut in their adver- 


tisements consistently and for years. 
advertisements of this group are 


nizable at first glance. 


chine—buying cotton shirts in- 
stead of silk ones, etc. Of 
course, these are rather exag- 
gerated examples, but neverthe- 
less there are an infinite variety 
of homely, specific illustrations 
of saving a few cents by not 
spending, or by spending less— 
and then putting that few cents 
into a toy bank and later into a 
regular savings account—until 
at the end of the year the 
ordinary man might point with 
the well known pride to the 
foundation of his fortune. 


Buying on Time vs. Saving 
to Buy 

A still more interesting pos- 
sibility is the explanation of in- 
stalment buying. The bank 
might point out to the prospect 
that when he buys let us say 
$500 worth of furniture on the 
instalment plan, he is paying at 
least 6 per cent. and probably 
7 per cent. on his money. On 


As a result the 


very readily recog- 


the other hand if he saves this 
$500 in the bank first, the bank 
pays him 4 per cent. on his 
money in the meantime, so that 
the difference between saving in 
advance and buying for cash, 
and buying on the instalment 
plan and paying afterwards, is 
actually practically 10 per cent. 
of the purchase price. In the 
case of a $500 purchase this 
would amount to $50—no mean 
amount for the average in- 
dividual. 

Well, getting back to the sub- 
ject—before I had done any ad- 
vertising for banks, I though 
in my innocence that such an 
advertising appeal might be 


possible. My disillusionment 
was swift and sure. 

“Oh, mercy no!” said the 
banker. 


Of course you don’t have to 
be told why. You know very 
well, that theoretically at least, 
if a bank ran an ad urging men 
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to buy 7 cent cigars, all the 
cigar merchants in town would 
hold up their hands in holy hor- 
ror and claim that the bank was 
attacking their business, and 
immediately proceed to with- 
draw their accounts. 

You know very well, of 
course, that any banker assumes 
that should the bank advertise 
“Buy cotton shirts and don’t 
care what the neighbors think” 
that all the retail stores in town 
would descend upon the presi- 
dent of the bank in a delegation 
and demand a public apology 
for an attempt to ruin retail 
business. 

Shall we say anything, do 
anything or even hint anything 
that might go so far as remote- 
ly to suggest that the public 
should not spend so much with 


various businesses as it now 
does? 
“Oh, mercy no!” says the 


banker—and goes on saying 
“Save your money, for it looks 
like rain.” 

Now I am wondering whether 
the banker’s objection to the 
“Don’t Spend” type of advertis- 
ing is justified. 


What Would the Merchants 
Say? 

In the first place, what would 
the merchants really say if the 
bank used such an_ appeal? 
Nobody knows. As far as I can 
find out, no banker has yet had 
the courage to try it. 

In the second place the mer- 
chants themselves are just the 
people. who are using this ap- 
peal over and over again every 
day in their newspaper adver- 
tising. 

“Five dollar shirts, today 
special $2.65,” reads the ad. 
The immediate reaction of the 
public is “We save $2.35 by 
buying those shirts.” 

In almost any newspaper you 
may find the retail advertiser 
saying, “You save so much o 
such and such a purchase.” 

Now no bank would adver 
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tise “Do not spend at all.” The 
bank would simply say, “We 
don’t want you to go without 
the things that you are buying, 
but buy a little more carefully, 
a little more cheaply, and put 
the difference in the bank.” And 
this is exactly the way saving 
is done in the ordinary house- 
hold, and about the only way it 
can be done. 


Stores Should Welcome Any 
Savings Approach That 
Succeeds 
It seems to me that retail 
stores should welcome all sav- 
ings advertising of all banks, 
no matter what the nature of 
the appeal—as long as it did 
the business. For after all, 
banks are building the pur- 
chasing power which makes pos- 
sible the larger expenditures in 
the retail stores—the buying of 
such items as pianos, furniture, 
rugs, etc. I fail to see what 


great difference it should make 
to the retail stores whether 
these articles are purchased 
from the stores on the instal- 
ment plan, or whether they are 
purchased outright by cash pre- 
viously saved at the bank. A 
purchase is a purchase and the 
profit should measure accord- 
ingly. 

However, all of the above is 
no doubt theoretical hodge- 
podge. 

“I never saw a purple cow,” 
nor do I ever expect to see a 
bank using consistently the 
“Don’t Spend So Much” appeal 
in savings advertising. 

Shall we take the chance of 
vexing our commercial cus- 
tomers? 

“Oh, mercy no!” 

Well, as I said before, I am 
not a banker—I am just an ad- 
vertising man, and so I suppose 
I don’t know what I am talking 
about. 


Financial Advertisers To Meet In Columbus 


Tenth Convention of the Financial Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion Promises to be the Largest Yet Held 


HE tenth annual conven- 

tion of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers’ Association will be 
held in Columbus, Ohio. Oc- 
tober 14, 15 and 16. An at- 
tendance of between 400 and 
500 members is looked for. 
Columbus was selected for 
the convention at a meeting 
during the sessions of last year 
at Richmond, Virginia, because 
of its accessibility to all parts 
of the country, making it a com- 
paratively short trip for the 
largest percentage of those be- 
longing to the organization. 
Banking interests in Colum- 
bus are preparing for the meet- 
ing with an enthusiasm which 
Promises that everyone going 
to the convention will be given 
a thoroughly enjoyable time. 

R. H. Patton, head of the 


National Bank of Commerce of 
Columbus, and president of the 
Clearing House Association, has 
appointed as general chairman 
for local arrangements Presi- 
dent R. H. Schryver of the Citi- 
zens Trust and Savings Bank, 
an outstanding figure in the 
banking fraternity of Ohio. Mr. 
Schryver is organizing a group 
of committees which are ex- 
pected to begin functioning 
without delay. 

The first session of the Col- 
umbus meeting will be held on 
the morning of Wednesday, 
October 14. In order to pro- 
mote the early arrival of a 
large number Mr. Schryver has 
indicated that the usual golf 
tournament will be held on the 
preceding afternoon, Tuesday, 
October 13. Blanks for the 
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A well arranged newspaper adver- 
tisement of a Chicago trust com- 
pany seeking to arouse interest in, 
and inquiries for a booklet on the 
advantages of real estate bonds as 
investments. 

registration of players will be 
distributed in the near future. 

Some of the subjects to be 
discussed by experts of na- 
tionwide prominence are “De- 
velopment of National Thrift,” 
“How the Commercial Bank 
serves the Business Community” 
and “Why I picked a Particular 
Bank to Handle my Banking 
Business.” 

The general sessions will be 
devoted exclusively to the de- 
velopment of financial business 
through advertising, and one 
entire session will be devoted to 
investment advertising, one to 
savings advertising, one to com- 
mercial bank advertising and 
one to trust advertising. These 
departmental sessions will be 
“brass tack” affairs with gen- 
eral discussion from the floor 
supplementing the formal talks 
made by advertising men and 
women handling some specific 
phase of the subject. 

Aside from the regular pro- 
gram of entertainment to be 
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formulated by the Columbus 
committees an event of unusual 
interest will be the football 
game to be played by Colum- 
bia University and Ohio State 
University in the famous Ohio 
Stadium on Saturday, October 
17. It is understood that every- 
one electing to stay over for 
the game can have reservations 
made by a special committee 
if notice is given not later than 
Wednesday, October 14. 

The hotel situation in Colum- 
bus assures more than adequate 


facilities for the convention. 
Aside from the headquarters 
hotel, there are two splendid 
new structures recently com- 
pleted offering every con- 
venience required for such a 
meeting. 

Columbus bankers regard this 
convention as one of the most 
important meetings to be enter- 
tained by the Middle West this 
year and are preparing to urge 
every financial institution in the 
Fourth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict to send representatives. 


“ Knowing Their Stuff ” 


By HERBERT V. PROCHNOW 
Assistant Manager of Publicity Union Trust Company of Chicago 


ILL Jones had made his 

purchase, received his 
change and was on the point 
of departure when the sales- 
man played a trump. He 
picked an article that almost 
any one, doctor, banker, lawyer, 
janitor or motorist could use. 

“If you have just a second,” 
he said, “I want to show you 
something interesting—a pair 
of pliers, different from any 
pliers you have ever seen.” 

Before Bill Jones could get 
away from this section, he 
found himself holding a truly 
handsome and distinctive pair 
of pliers that gleamed like a 
piece of jewelry. 

“Those pliers,” the salesman 
told him, “are hand-forged and 
hand-finished. They’re high- 
carbon steel. If I could break 
one of those handles I could 
show you a grain of steel as 
fine as the grain of a file. You 
know how ordinary pliers work 
loose at the pivot? The pivot 
wears and after it’s worn it 
jams. That’s because the holes 
are punched. The holes in those 
pliers aren’t punched; they’re 
drilled. Take a good firm grip 
on the handles. Notice how 
they fit your hand—how they 


stick? See those little button- 
like things on the handles, with 
the little holes in the center? 
That’s the suction-grip idea. 
When you’re working around 
your car with those pliers and 
the handles become greasy they 
won’t slip. Notice the finish. 
Ordinary pliers rust. The nickel 
plating chips off. The nickel 
on those pliers will stick; and 
that’s because they’re hand- 
finished until they’re perfectly 
smooth and clean and then 
plated. There’s a pair of pliers 
that will last a lifetime. They’re 
guaranteed.” 

Bill bought the pliers be- 
cause the salesman knew his 
goods, and could and did tell 
Bill how they would meet his 
requirements. That example of 
“knowing your stuff,” given 
some time ago by a writer, is 
as applicable to banking as it 
is to any other field of business. 

A knowledge of one’s goods 
is necessary, whether one sells 
pliers, bank service, golf clubs, 
hair pins, or ice cream sodas. 
The most successful bank, gro- 
cery store, hardware organiza- 
tion or other business is the 
one in which the employes have 
a thorough knowledge of their 
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The advantages of having a bank 
account are outlined in the above 
newspaper advertisement of a 
Bluefield, West Va., bank in a 
well condensed and easily read- 
able and understandable form. 


goods and therefore enthuse in 
their work, because they see 
the importance of its place in 
the business world and its value 
to individuals. 


Knowledge as an Aid to 
Enthusiasm 

To know a little about any 
subject arouses at least some 
interest in it. To know all 
about a subject is to become 
enthusiastic regarding it. Sell- 
ing without enthusiasm is sell- 
ing under a decided handicap. 
Yet bank employes can only se 
cure this valuable asset—et- 
thusiasm—by having a complete 
knowledge of the services they 
sell. Men enthuse about science, 
birds, animals, and even bugs, 
simply because they know 
so many fascinating features 
about these subjects. You and 
I may stand and watch the 
Chinese flag unfold without 
getting particularly excited, 
but when the Stars and Stripes 
is unfurled to the wind all of 
us get a real thrill, simply 
cause we know all about thst 
flag, its history, the sacrifices 
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that have been made for it, and 
the ideals it represents. 

The officers of a bank may 
know about the services the in- 
stitution has to offer, but do 
all of the employes know their 
goods and appreciate the doz- 
ens of opportunities which arise 
every week to sell these bank 
services ? 

How many know about the 
historical development of the 
bank, the high ideals of its 
founders, the various officers 
and the nature of the services 
they give customers, the mini- 
mum checking balance and why 
the amount is fixed where it 
is, the rate of savings interest, 
savings interest dates, and 
what a joint savings account is? 

How many know also that 
the bank has a partial payment 
plan of buying bonds, how it 
operates, and on what amount 
interest is paid? Does every 
employe know that the bank 
acts as executor of wills and 
why it is advantageous for a 
bank to so act instead of an 
individual? Do they know that 
every head of a family, every 
business concern and its heads, 
every owner of a business, and 
women who have been left per- 
plexing property responsibilities 
are all prospects of some de- 
partment and that they them- 
selves might bring these pros- 
pects to the bank to see the 
proper officers? Do they really 
appreciate that almost every 
person in a community is at 
least a prospect for a savings 
account and that every one,who 
has built up a sufficient cash 
reserve is a bond prospect 
whom they may sell? 


The Things We Take for 
Granted 
We assume also too often 
that the customer of one de- 
partment knows all about the 
other departments. We take it 
for granted that when he walks 
by the investment department 
he knows vod sound: securi- 


ties with an attractive yield are 
being sold there; that when he 
passes the trust department he 
knows just what can be done 
for him there, how they can 
conserve his property, protect 
his family, and look after his 
business. In other words we 
assume that he sees and under- 
stands what he looks at when 
he visits us for a few minutes 
in his daily or weekly trip to 
one of the departments, but we 
must remember that people do 
not see or understand as readily 
as that. They must be told a 
number of times, not only 
through printed advertising, but 
by efficient selling employes, 
before they actually compre- 
hend the significance of each of 
the other departments and the 
services available there. 
Merchandisers in other lines 
appreciate this perhaps better 
than bankers. A well known and 
successful mail order house de- 
scribes hammers in its catalog 
as follows: “Full nickel plated, 
mahogany finished handles, 
forged from crucible cast steel. 
Faces and claws are tempered 
just right. Claws are split to 
a fine point. Handles are made 
of selected second growth hick- 
ory, put in with iron wedges 
so they will not become loose.” 
They might assume that the 
prospects could see that the 
claws of the hammer were split 
to a fine point without being 
told about it, even though they 
were looking right at the claws; 
but that feature, as well as 
others, is not impressed on the 
mind of the customer merely 
by seeing the picture or even 
the article itself. We have no 
right either to assume that our 
bank customers appreciate the 
ways in which we may serve 
them in our various depart- 
ments where they have not es- 
tablished a banking relation- 
ship. The mail order house 
finds it decidedly profitable to 
stress the various sales points 
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A newspaper advertisement of a 
New York trust company offering 
on request a booklet giving a 
plan for the safeguarding of es- 
tates. Illustration and copy have 
been very effectively arranged in 
the layout. 





of its merchandise, and banks 
can well afford to do the same 
through their employed staff as 
well as by printed advertising. 
One may even find a genuine 
desire and a real willingness to 
explain the bank’s services, but 
a willingness to serve and ad- 
vise without a thorough knowl- 
edge of the services is produc- 
tive of little if any good. 


Keeping Bank Employes 
Informed 

In the Union Trust Com- 
pany we prepared a number of 
folders for our employes, de- 
scribing the various depart- 
ments, the services available, 
those who can use_ these 
services, and some of _ the 
salient sales features. These 
folders, together with talks to 
the employes by the officers of 
the departments have been the 
means of disseminating a great 
deal of information and of de- 
veloping aggressive salesmen in 
the bank. New business in all 
departments has been traceable 
directly to this increased knowl- 
edge of the employes and to the 
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additional effort they have put 
forth when they have found 
they were really salespeople of 
the first water. 

In our savings folder, for ex- 
ample, we explain the advan- 
tages accruing to the persons 
having savings accounts, who 
are prospects, and why the 
Union Trust Company is the 
place to save. In other words, 
the possible prospects are 
pointed out to the employes and 
the selling points which make a 
customer out of the prospect 
are outlined. These folders cov- 


ering each of our major de- 
partments gave the employes a 
new insight into their own work 
and an enthusiasm they might 
The 


not otherwise have had. 





The “GETTING ON” CLUB 
Puts Purpose into Saving ,...; 


results have been very gratify- 
ing. 


The Fruits of Knowledge 
of Services 


In the drive for new business 
held this year, so called “inside” 
employes sold bonds, brought 
prospects into our trust de- 
partment, secured commercial 
accounts, and started thousands 
of savings accounts. In one 
period of two weeks the em- 
ployes alone, exclusive of offi- 
cers, brought in over $558,000 
in new business. 

A number of examples might 
be given in our own bank of 
individuals who know the goods 
they sell exceptionally well and 


The“GETTING ON” CLUB 
Puts Purpose into Saving 
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have achieved remarkable re- 
sults. To illustrate: One guard 
secured in three months, eight 
new investment accounts to 
each of which he sold at least 
$500 in bonds. One customer 
gave him a $10,000 order. This 
was his new business record in 
only one department; his sales 
in other departments 
equally good. 

A thorough knowledge on the 
part of the employes of the 
services of the bank will yield 
big returns, not only to them in- 
dividually in the pleasure of 
accomplishment, but also to the 
bank in increased efficiency and 
more intelligent service, all of 
which will reflect themselves in 
salaries and profits. 
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Begin Today to 


Save for a Purpose 
and You'll “Get On” 


What is your object in saving? 

Do you want a Home? 

Do you want more Life Insurance? 

Do you want a good Bond? 

Do you want to go away for a 
Vacation? 

Do you want to Travel? 

Do you want to Educate your 





More Than Just A Bank Account 


WE are often asked how a “Getting 
differs from the regular savings account. This is how 
It iow't merely « bank account. It is « System 
For Saving. 
You know how much money 
sins ta & certain time. Toke pate 
payments as you would plan to pay your rent 
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MONEY 


‘A VACATION children? 
lf) Do you want Money? 
— We will be glad to advise with 
you about buying a Home; about 
Life Insurance; about Investments; 
about the cost of Travel; about 
AN EDUCATION 





Schools and Colleges; about Plans 
for Saving Money; about any Fi- 
nancial Matters. 
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We are open Mondays until 7 P. M. 


The Bowery Savings Bank 


110 BAST 42nd STREET 
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Two unusually good savings advertisements of a series which one of New York’s largest savings 
banks has recently been running in New York newspapers. b 
examples of the strength which the presentation of the “definite purpose’ idea in savin: 
to savings copy. 


These advertisements are very good 
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A Plan 





that provides over 
$67,000 for your future 


A carerut study of the saving problem has resulted in a simple, 
straightforward plan which will meet most exactly the needs of the 
business and professional man. It will prove a lasting. benefit to 
many who otherwise might accumulate little or nothing during the 
best earning period of their lives, simply through lack of some system- 
atic saving effort. A constantly growing reserve of money brings a 
sense.of security to the saver, protection to dependents, and con- 





tentment to the home. 
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Requirements — $100 or more shall be deposited with 

= us each month. 

Operation — Principal and interest as it accrues to be in- 
vested subject to our approval, 

Benefits—In 25 years, at a rate of 6%, you will have to 
your credit the $30,000 which has actually been 
deposited, plus 337,977.15 in accrued inter- A 65.000. 
ee ee 60,000. 


Orr booklet, “A Diomirien Pian pon Sveremaric 
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The above advertisement of a Boston trust company appeared 
in Boston newspapers as part of a publicity campaign on two 
savings plans recently put into operation by the company. 
These two plans, and the campaign being conducted in their 
behalf, are described in an article appearing on this page. 


Savings Plans For The Business and Pro- 
fessional Man 


HE Old Colony Trust Com- 

pany of Boston has recently 
put into operation two savings 
plans designed for business and 
professional men, one provid- 
ing for security purchases 
through the medium of equal 
monthly payments of $100 or 
more, and the other providing 
for the deposit with the com- 
pany’s safe keeping department 
of securities having a value of 


not less than $20,000. The cus- 
tomer can arrange a combina- 
tion or variation of these plans 
to suit his needs. 

The Old Colony instituted the 
plans on the conclusion that 
there is as yet no general ap- 
preciation of how rapidly an 
investment fund grows when 
payments are regular and the 
interest is compounded. It is 
the company’s desire to reach 
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business and professional men 
and women and provide for 
them a simple means for sys- 
tematic saving. 

The company is conducting a 
publicity campaign, on the 
plans, which is based on a care- 
fully and effectively prepared 
booklet entitled “A Dignified 
Plan for Systematic Saving,” 
and, through a series of news- 
paper advertisements run in a 
comprehensive list of New Eng- 
land newspapers, both the book- 
let and the plans have been 
merchandized. 

Regarding what the campaign 
has achieved, Raymond W. 
Stanley of the publicity depart- 
ment of the Old Colony says: 
“The results have been most 
gratifying, and we have been 
able to obtain many new cus- 
tomers who have taken out one 
of the plans without other sales 
effort on our part than that af- 
forded by our publicity activi- 
ties.” 

On accompanying pages are 
reproduced examples of two 
newspaper advertisements that 
have been used in connection 
with the plans. 


“h Dignified Plan S 
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Many business and 











Another newspaper advertisement 
run by the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany in connection with the two 
savings plans which it has re- 
cently put imto operation. 
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Window display poster used by Denver bank as aid in getting 
distribution for booklet on home ownership. 


A Poster Idea For “Selling” Bank Adver- 
tising Literature 
By JOHN T. BARTLETT 


HE bank’s advertising de- 

partment which gets up a 
new advertising booklet, gets 
it printed, and receives neat 
bundles in due time, often finds 
that the situation is comparable 
to that of the merchant who 
has purchased merchandise and 
stocked his shelves. The more 


difficult accomplishment is still 
to come—securing distribution. 

Four hundred, six hundred, 
or a thousand or more pieces 
of bank advertising literature, 
placed in the hands of the right 
people, may have great produc- 


tive possibilities. On shelves 
in the stock room, they are only 
something which takes up room, 
a liability. 

Of course, promiscuous, hit- 
or-miss distribution can _ be 
easily had, but this is not 
wanted. 


Posters are Both Economical 
and Effective 

Posters are one of the most 

economical, and effective meth- 

ods for “selling” bank adver- 

tising literature. If the insti- 

tution has a display window, the 
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poster can be placed in that, 
If it has no window, there are 
the walls of the bank lobby, 
“position” reaching customers 
and visitors. A poster, or per- 
haps more than one, will be 
wanted in the lobby in any 
event. ‘ 
Here it is an 
simple matter for the bank 
visitor, curiosity or interest 
aroused, to step to the informa- 
tion desk and get a_ booklet. 
Unless some lobby advertising 
is used, however, it is a very 
easy thing for even a frequent 
bank visitor to completely ig- 
nore stacks of literature on the 
information counter. 
Accompanying this article is 
reproduced a poster used by the 
United States National Bank 
of Denver, Colo., and designed 
to get distribution for a bcok- 
let on the financial aspects of 
home ownership. A _ principle 
of booklet distribution known 
for a great many years by ex- 
perienced advertising men is 
demonstrated in the poster— 
namely, that in getting catalog 
or booklet inquiries results are 
obtained frequently in cases 
where the piece of literature 
referred to in the medium is 
reproduced. Below we have, in 
reverse plate effect, white 
lettering against dark, the text, 
“Ask for this new booklet, 
‘How to own your home.’ Forty 


extremely 


pages. Illustrated. Deals with 
financial aspects of home 
ownership. Free at informs 


tion desk.” 


Small, but Important Points 


This is a brief message, but 
it is written in such a manner 
as to create booklet requests. 
The booklet is referred to 4% 
“new.” Right there is a little 
kink well known to advertising 
men who have distributed great 
quantities of catalogs and book- 
lets by mail through advertis- 
ing. The number of pages is 
given—suggesting that the re 
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cipient will get a great deal, 
for nothing. Instead of saying 
simply, “Ask at information 
desk,” the message says, “Free 
at information desk.” That, 
too, is a little point to be ob- 
served carefully in distributing 
bank advertising literature 
through advertising. Don’t 
leave it to the other party to 
assume that the literature costs 
nothing, or involves no obliga- 
tion. National advertisers, for 
example, have long known that 
the inclusion of the words “no 
obligation,” or, “free,” in an 
inquiry coupon or prominently 
displayed in the advertising al- 
ways adds to the number of 
requests. The same condition 
applies to bank advertising 
literature advertised on window 
cards or posters. 


S 
He Got The Ad. 


' fifteen-year-old son of 
a prominent’ New York 
banker is attending a _ well- 
known preparatory school 
where he has achieved the dig- 
nity of assistant business editor 
of the school paper. Part of 
his job is the soliciting of ad- 
vertisements, some of which is 
carried on by correspondence. 
Judging by the character of one 
such letter, a copy of which 
found its way to the lad’s father 
from the banker to whom it 
was addressed, the letter file 
of the youthful assistant busi- 
ness editor would make in- 
teresting reading for one of our 
humorous publications. With 
names changed to hide the iden- 
tity of the parties involved, this 
particular letter follows: 


ay 13, 1925. 
A. B. Blank, _ 


Home National Bank, 
Midhampton, Ohio. 
Dea” Sir: 


— Jones of Jones & Co., New 
ork, gave me your name as one 
who might advertise in the “Dial” 
and as a resuit I am writing you 
this letter. I don’t know what 
~~» f00d an advertisement 
: do you, but I do know that 
" would do » a lot of good. 





A reduced facsimile of the front cover of the 


Own Home” 
Idea for 
on the accompanying pages. 


Nobody here lives in Midhampton, 
but there is a chance of a grad- 
uate moving out there and he 
might open an account if you ad- 
vertise, 

I am enclosing two contracts 
which I hope you will fill out for 
a page and then sign right on the 
dotted line. A sample copy of the 





booklet referred to in the article 
‘Selling’ Bank Advertising Literature” 
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“Own Your 
“A Poster 
appearing 


“Dial” will be sent you on re- 
quest. 
Hoping to receive the signed 


contracts by return mail, I am 
Very truly yours, 
JOHN J. JONES, 
Assistant Business Editor. 


—The Wall Street Journal. 


Increasing The Sales Of Travelers’ Cheques 
Among College Sudents 


HE Harvard Trust Com- 

pany of Cambridge, Mass., 
recently adopted a novel and 
effective plan for increasing the 
sales of Travelers’ Cheques and 
letters of credit among students 
in the “University City” at the 
close of the college year 


through the use of a cartoon 
drawn in a general way after 
the manner of the well known 
Briggs. The cartoon in ques- 
tion is reproduced herewith. 
Regarding results which were 
obtained through the use of it, 
Arthur M. Wright, assistant 
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treasurer of the Harvard Trust, 
Says: 

“Here in the ‘University 
City’ the sale of ‘Travelers’ 
Cheques and letters of credit at 
the close of the college year is 
an item of considerable impor- 
tance. 

“Each year it has been our 
custom to use small space in the 
college and other papers, first 
on Travelers’ Cheques and then 
on letters of credit. This year, 
however, obtaining a special list 
of students intending to travel, 
the following letter was used, 
each copy being personally 


signed. 
March 31, 1925. 
John Jones, 
Weld Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Jones: 

To fully enjoy your summer va- 
cation it is necessary that you 
carry your money in such a way 
that it is proof against theft, yet 
immediately exchangeable for cash 
in the currency of the various 
countries you visit. 

There is no way so safe—so free 
from worry of proving identity— 
so economical, as HARVARD 
TRUST COMPANY LETTERS OF 
AND TRAVELERS’ 
CHEQUES. 

We have helped many travelers, 
who have complimented us upon 
our service. May we explain our 
system to you? 

Very truly yours, 
A. M. WRIGHT, 


Assistant Treasurer. 


“T'wo weeks after this letter 
was mailed, the ‘Travelers’ 
Cheques’ cartoon was sent out 
to the same list as a follow-up. 
Our special list numbered only 
350, and it was thought that 
this cartoon would be handed 
from one to another to cover 
many students at Harvard 
University. 

“Bank advertising men have 
different opinions as to the 
wisdom of a conservative 
bank’s using a cartoon. Let us 
say, however, that figures show- 
ing total sales of Travelers’ 
Cheques in our Harvard Square 
office for the month of June, 
1924, were something over $53,- 
700, and this year, following the 
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The above cartoon, 


—Apologies to Briggs, Boston Herald 


described in the accompanying article 


“Increasing the Sales of Travelers’ Cheques Among College 
Students” brought business to a Cambridge, Mass., bank at 


a negligible cost. 


use of the same idea, sales from 
that office alone for the same 
month were $71,210. 

“As ideas and words were by 
the writer, and the sketches by 


a young check-teller in our em- 
ploy, costs were restricted to a 
plate at $10. The printing 
amounted to $5, and the postage 
to $7.” 


& 
How Banks Are Advertising 


HE Union Trust Company 

of Detroit has published a 
booklet of unusual interest en- 
titled “Home Ownership.” This 
booklet contains five essays 
written by high school seniors 
who were awarded the $5000 
scholarships under the Union 
Trust’s scholarship fund, the 
five prize winners receiving 
scholarships of- $1000 each. 
About 350 seniors participated 
in the contest which resulted in 
these five prize winning essays. 


HE Bunker Hill branch of 

the American Trust Con- 
pany of Boston has published 
an unusually attractive booklet 
entitled “A Century of Banking 
in Historic Charlestown.” The 
booklet was issued to com 
memorate the one hundredth 
anniversary of the Bunker Hil 
branch of the American Trust 
the one hundred and fiftieth a 
niversary of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, and the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the lay- 
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ing of the cornerstone of the 
Bunker Hill Monument. The 
booklet is distinguished by the 
reproduction of a number of 
very excellent examples of rare 
steel engravings portraying 
events of historic importance. 
The copy of the booklet includes 
both a very readable history of 
Charlestown and of the Bunker 
Hill branch of the American 
Trust Company during the one 
hundred years of the branch’s 
activity. 


HE Midland Bank Limited, 

London, has published a 
booklet “Landmarks in Picadil- 
ly.” The booklet presents some 
exceptionally good views of the 
bank’s new Picadilly office and 
describes, the various facilities 
which this office offers to the 
bank’s clients. The booklet has 
avery striking cover design and 
is an example of unusually ef- 
fective financial publicity work 
on the part of a British bank 
advertiser. 


& 

HE Franklin Trust Com- 

pany of Philadelphia pub- 
lishes an interesting and well 
prepared booklet in colors, with 
attractive illustrations and ar- 
rangement of layout, which fea- 
tures the company’s Front 
street office, now occupying the 
site of the historic “Old Lon- 
don Coffee House,” famed in 
pre-Revolutionary days as a 
place of romance and adventure. 
The title of the booklet is “223 
Years Ago And Today.” 


& 
HE Hamilton National 
Bank of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
has published a booklet “A 
History of Banking in Chatta- 


nooga” which presents very in- 
terestingly and readably the 
gtowth, development and the 
changes in the financial insti- 


tutions of that city for the last 
ninety-three years. The booklet 
is well printed and the text: mat- 
ter very well arranged. 


ORRIS F. Fox & Co, 

investment bankers of 
Milwaukee, Wis., publish a 
booklet “Are You Getting Your 
Money’s Worth?” which con- 
tains a number of charts show- 
ing various interesting facts 
about an investment account 
built by the company. The 
charts are very comprehensive- 
ly presented. 


T HE monthly house organ of 
the Dairyman’s Coast Bank 
of Valley Ford, Calif., entitled 
Safety and Service, presents a 
good example of how a bank in 
an agricultural community can 
aid in community development 
work through the medium of an 
interestingly written and in- 
structive house organ. Safety 
and Service contains much use- 
ful information and many help- 
ful suggestions for farmers. 


HE investment _ banking 

house of Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. has recently published two 
commendable pieces of direct 
mail material having to do with 
matters of investment. 

“Essentials of a Sound In- 
vestment Policy,” is an attrac- 
tively prepared and well written 
booklet, printed in large, read- 
able type, and includes helpful 
chapters on distinguishing be- 
tween investment and specula- 
tion; buying bonds that fit the 
particular investor’s needs; im- 
portance of diversification of 
holdings; and the value of re- 
investing as funds are received 
from bond interest. 

An “Analysis Sheet for the 
Determination of Investment 
Policy and Position,” a helpful 
folder published by Halsey 
Stuart & Co. contains an 
analysis sheet making possible 
a complete self-analysis of in 
vestments on the part of in 
vestors whose problem is either 
that of conservation of invest 
ments already made or of fur 
ther acquisition. In addition 
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to space allotted for listing 
bond holdings the sheet includes 
a chart for the analysis of these 
holdings through recapitulation 
according te types, maturity, 
geographical location and in- 
terest dates. 
& 


HE North-Western Trust 

and Savings Bank of Chi- 
cago publishes a house organ 
in the form of a folder which 
may be conveniently slipped in- 
to the pocket. This interesting 
little publication is called 
Notes of Interest and has a 
very good human interest ap- 
peal. Contents of the May 
number include “You Can’t Get 
Away From Money,” a disser- 
tation on saving; “Glimpses of 
North-West Side History,” an 
article about horse-car days on 

(Continued on page 362) 
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‘If you are going to visit Loch Lomond 
or the (athedral Towns; 


if you should decide 
to look in on the 
Casino at Nice; 











should the sands of 
Deauville prove 
alluring ; 


or if Venice gets 
the call; 
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An unusually 
marks this 
presentation in a newspaper ad- 
vertisement of the service which 
the bank offers to travelers in 
the form of a combination of a 
check book and letter of credit. 


pleasing layout 
New York bank's 
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OME time ago the vice- 

president of a large and 
rapidly expanding bank in a 
city of over 200,000 popu- 
lation, who also directs the 
bank’s publicity and does it 
in a most able manner, 
dropped by the editor’s 
office. The conversation 
turned to the 
bank emblems. 
president remarked that he 
had been trying for some 
time to find a_ suitable 
emblem for his bank, 
that he had been quite un- 
able to hit upon one that to 
his mind filled the necessary 
requirements. He said that 
his bank had made a public 
offer of a substantial cash 
prize for an idea that was 
deemed sufficiently good to 
use as a permanent emblem. 
Ideas poured in—good, bad 
and indifferent. But none 
of them was appropriate 
enough to make the bank 
feel warranted in adopting 
it. The last time the editor 
heard from this vice-presi- 
dent, he was still looking for 
an emblem. He said that 
he thought the idea would 
eventually come from some- 
one inside the bank. 

Where is the advertising 
manager who hasn’t seen 
bank advertisements that im- 
pressed him as having some 


subject of 
ry’ * 
The vice- 


and 


unusually good qualities 
which stuck in his mind, only 
to forget the name of the 
bank or banks which ran 
them? An advertisement of 
a certain bank can sometimes 
be recalled to mind long 
after the name of the bank 
which ran it has been for- 
gotten. A really distinctive 
emblem, easily remembered, 
and at the same time ap- 
propriate, would have gone 
a long way toward remedy- 
ing such a situation. But 
distinctive emblems do not 
grow on trees. Symbols as 
effective as the Indian head 
of the National Shawmut, or 
the ear of corn of the Corn 
Exchange combine the neces- 
sary qualities of a good 
symbol with an effectiveness 
rarely found. These banks 
have been fortunate in being 
able to find symbols so 
peculiarly suited to their 
names. Not every bank can 
expect to find such an appro- 
priate emblem. 

But two things that every 
bank ought to be able to find 
are a distinctive signature 
cut and an appropriate and 
easily remembered frame for 
the bank’s copy. These 
should be stuck to everlast- 
ingly, bearing in mind that 
the cumulative effect is just 
as important as the design it- 
self in making the name of 
your bank remembered in 
connection with your adver- 


tising. 
& 


OW long should the 


copy be in the news- 
paper advertisements of a 
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bank? No newspaper ad- 
vertisement should be a word 
longer than is absolutely 
necessary. On _ the other 
hand there is such a thing as 
economy of words at the ex- 
pense of clarity of context, 
Brevity at the expense of 
understandability is no gain, 
The chief thing is to present 
what you have to say in the 
fewest words which it is pos- 
sible to use and at the same 
time make yourself clear at 
first glance. 

It is a mistaken impres- 
sion that people will neces- 
sarily pass an advertisement 
by simply because the copy 
happens to be somewhat 
lengthy. If the subject and 
its manner of presentation 
interest them, they will read 
what the advertisement has 
to say. Advertisements which 
are too long are those which 
take a hundred words to say 
what could be just as well 
said in thirty. 


Fe) 


HILE they may not 
agree with all that he 
has to say, the editor be- 
lieves that readers will find 
T. N. T’s article “Oh, 
Mercy No!” in this number 


of BANKING PUBLICITY both 


stimulating and thought- 
provoking. At any rate, 4 
is evidenced by the change 
in the approach taken in 
the savings advertising of 
many of our savings banks 
today, and by their changed 
attitude toward “acepting 


the deposits of the public. § 


banks have long since real- 
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ized (or, at least some of 
them have) that it is not by 
standing back and waiting 
for the public to come to 
them that deposits are to be 
had in this day and time. 
The competition to separate 
people from their money 
waxes ever keener, and it is 
only through methods which 
involve some degree of ag- 
gressiveness that savings 
banks and savings depart- 
ments of commercial banks 
and trust companies can 
hope to place on their books 
anything like a fair margin 
of potential savings busi- 
ness. ‘To get people to save 
they must be made to want 
to save, just as they are 
made to want to buy radios, 
silk shirts and various other 
non-essentials. Most people 
will instinctively put their 
money where they get the 
most satisfaction out of it. 
They will save a dollar only 
when they are convinced that 
saving that dollar is more 
desirable than spending it. 


& 


HE editor feels that 
John T. Bartlett’s article 
“A Poster Idea for ‘Selling’ 
Bank 


ture” which appears in this 


Advertising Litera- 


number, is particularly time- 
ly in that it has to do with 
the highly important and 
often neglected business of 
getting distribution for book- 
lets and folders which the 
bank has placed in its lobby, 
and which it is presumably 
anxious should be put to 


Some use other than _ ulti- 
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Who’s Who in 
Bank Advertising 











F. LEMOYNE PAGE 
Secretary Pennsylvania Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


R. PAGE entered the employ of the Pennsylvania 
M Trust Company in 1922, following his graduation from 

Princeton University, and assumed charge of the 
bank’s publicity. In 1923 he was promoted to the office 
of secretary of the institution. He has sponsored a policy 
of consistent advertising since he has been with the com- 
pany, and this policy has had due bearing on the increase 
in the bank’s resources in the last three years from 
$2,000,000 to $6,500,000. Mr. Page has been very active in 
the planning and execution of bank window displays, and 
has been very successful in the organization and conduct 
of employes’ new business campaigns. He planned and di- 
rected a successful musical comedy which was _ recently 
presented at Carnegie Hall in Pittsburgh by the employes 
of the Pennsylvania Trust. This show was staged as a 
preliminary to the opening of an employes’ contest for 
new business. Mr. Page is the originator of the bank’s 
employes’ house organ, “The Pennsylvania Trust News.” 
Last year a book written by him on financial publicity 
entitled “A Study in Bank Advertising’’ made its appearance. 
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HAT would happen 
to your home if busi- 
ness conditions should 
against you for a few neal 
—no more orders, or reduced 
salary, or even a “lay-off”? 
Is your savings account 
large enough to provide real 
insurance against such an 
emergency? 
If not, then ask us or 
write for our new booklet on 
“How to Make Your Home 


No Rubies No Living Insurance 


Many people have very 
vague ideas about their 
savings accounts. They do 
not ee we do from 
seventy-five experi- 
ence—thatevery manshould 
have at least six months’ 
earnings saved up—and al- 
ways in the bank. 

This is not guesswork. We 
have more than 198,000 de- 
positors in this bank, and 
the facts we give you reflect 


Secure.” their experience. 


Let us explain in our booklet exactly why your 
savings account should be part of your insurance 
just as life insurance is part of your savings— 
exactly why, we call a six months’ salary reserve 


LIVING INSURANCE 


EMIGRANT 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 


‘en BAN Kuti 
Chambers Street & Lexington Ave. 








This New York savings bank has capitalized its so-called 
“Living Insurance” savings plan in a series of very effective 
savings advertisements, of which the above advertisement 
is an example. 





paper publicity and mailing 
lists, whereby distribution of 
bank advertising literature 
can be effectively aided. 


mately cluttering up the 
stock room. Mr. Bartlett 
sets forth an _ economical 


method, aside from news- 


How Banks Are Adver- 
tisin 
(Continued from paye 358) 

Milwaukee avenue, on which the 
bank is located; and “A Widow 
Wanted Advice,” the story of 
what happened to a young 
widow with $20,000 who insert- 
ed an advertisement in a news- 
paper asking for advice con- 
cerning its investment. 


& 


A= department of the 
bank known as the “In- 
vestor’s Service” has recently 
been established by the Harvard 
Trust Company of Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Following the appearance in 
the news columns of the estab- 
lishment of the new service, a 
series of small advertisements 
regarding it—one column wide 
x 5 inches—was run in the 
Boston Transcript and _ local 
papers for ten consecutive days. 


& 


aT folders recently pub- 
lished by the Chase National 
Bank of New York are “A Safe- 
guard for Travelers’ Funds,’ 
and “The Chase Letter of 
Credit.” The former folder sets 
forth the advantages to trav- 
elers of the Chase letter of 
credit, and the latter repro 
duces in pictorial form a Trav- 
eler’s Letter of Credit, a letter 
of identification, a list of Chase 
correspondents and a_ leather 
folder in which this material 
may be carried. 











BANK ADVERTISING EXCHANGE 
IN connection with BANKING PUBLICITY there is conducted a Bank 


Advertising Exchange, containing a list of names of bank advertisers willing to ex- 
change advertisements, booklets and other publicity matter issued by them. Any 
subscriber who will agree to exchange advertising mafter may be added to this list 
A copy of this list may be had by any subscriber upon application. 
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Turning Promises 
Into Cash 


A day and night force of 120 people are 
constantly working at high speed to get 
your collections turned into interest 
bearing cash. In many cases they save 
vou from one to two days’ interest. 


tm UNION TRUSTa«. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Resources over 300 millions 
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Why Unprofitable Accounts? 
By F. D. Connor 


Manager Business Extension Department Illinois Merchants Trust Company of Chicago 


(From the Iilinois Merchants Review) 


HE average bank has too many 

small and unprofitable accounts, 

not to say ““dormants’’—inactives. 
Let us call such accounts “accounts that 
are not arriving.” 

There is a reason for everything. 
Many bankers complain because they 
too many $1.00  accounts—un- 
profitable business. There is a reason 
for this. In a great many cases it is 
the banker’s fault. How many times 
have you read this statement, ‘““You may 
start an account here as low as $1.00.” 
The public has interpreted this message 
literally and opened a new account with 
$1.00 because that was the invitation. 

I am not arguing against the opening 
of a new account with $1.00, but after 
that, what? There has not been enough 
effort on the part of the bank to en- 
courage the $1.00 depositor to increase 
his balance with regularity. The bank- 
er’s action seems to be ‘““Now your name 
is on our books, you are a customer of 
our institution and the rest is up to 
you.” Not so; the responsibility is on 
the banker. A systematic and careful 
plan of treatment should be in opera- 
tion. The minute a new customer 
comes into the bank, he should be 
made to feel at home and encouraged 
in every way to build up his account. 
Place his name on the mailing list for 
regular follow-up literature. Of course, 
it was his intention to build up a sav- 
ings account—that’s the reason he 
started with $1.00—keep him encour- 


aged. 


have 


Need a New Slogan 


Why not discontinue the old sign— 
“You may open an account here with 
$1.00,” for it no longer seems to inter- 
est the public. Let us then suggest a 
substitute that contains a constructive 
idea, for example—“Build a cash re- 
serve fund for your future needs.” 
This suggests a purpose; it denotes ac- 
tion; the word “build” indicates con- 
struction. The public is constantly ask- 
ing “What is there in it for me—how 
do I profit?” It is up to the banker to 
“sell his goods.” True, it may be 
harder to sell an objective—a definite 
goal—than to merely secure a new sav- 
ings account, but in the last analysis, 
the result is more profitable to the cus- 
tomer, as well as to the banker. After 
all is said and done, the banker is look- 
ing for profitable business; he must not 
only look for it, but he must introduce 
ways and means that are informative. 
A very large percentage of people 
simply look upon a bank from two view- 
points—depositing, withdrawing—it is 
not enough. 

“Save for a Purpose, Save by a Plan.” 

This mental condition should be capi- 
talized. If this interest and encourage- 
ment is shown new depositors, the “dor- 
mant” list will be reduced to a minimum. 

Encourage the depositor to set an ob- 
jective, then do everything in your 
power to help him meet it. You will 
both profit. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


330 Chestnut S 59 Wall Street 
Philadelphia NEW YORK 








Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Commercial Credits 
Travelers’ Credits 
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A Century of Service 








BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Established 1810 


Office for Travelers 


Founders Court, Lothbury 
123 Pall Mall, London, 8. W. 


London, E. C..- 
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From the Paris edition of the 


New York Herald 


From twelfth 
to fourth in 


Paris clearings 


Among the forty-six prin- 
cipal banks in the Paris 
clearing house, the Paris 
Office of The Equitable 
has ranked from twelfth to 
fourth in clearings during 
the past eighteen months. 


By using the foreign bank- 
ing services of The Equi- 


‘table you benefit by the 


prestige and good will it 
enjoys to an unusual degree 
among foreign banks and 
business men. 


HE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. 


FOREIGN OFFICES 
eniitiiniiatanahsale 


LONDON; 10 Moorgate, E.C.2 

Bush House, Aldwych,W.C.2 
PARIS: 23 Rue de la Paix 
MerxIco Ciry: 48 Calle de Capuchinas 


IMPORTERS AND TRADERS OFFICE 
247 Broadway 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


PHILADELPHIA: Packard Building 
BALTIMORE: Calvert and Redwood Sis. 
CHICAGO: 105 South La Salle St. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 























U. S. Foreign Loans for First Six Months 
of 1925 Total Over Half Billion 


Flotations for First Six Months Considerably in Excess of Same 
Period for Last Year, But Below Last Six Months of 1924. 
Estimates Now Place Total Foreign Investments 
at $9,500,000,000 


HE par value of foreign securities 

publicly offered in the United 

States during the first six months of 
1925 amounted to $551,591,000 as com- 
pared with $379,700,000 for the corre- 
sponding period of last year, according 
to Theodore R. Goldsmith of the 
Finance and Investment Division of the 
Department of Commerce. The amount 
of new capital, arrived at by deducting 
refunding issues from the total, amount- 
ed to $437,266,000, or more than double 
that for the first six months of 1924. 
There was also a large increase in the 
number of issues. Up to July 1 of this 
year, sixty-three foreign issues were 
brought out as compared with forty is- 
sues offered during the first half of 
1924. 

The volume reached did not, however, 
keep pace with the total attained during 
the last half of 1924, amounting to 
$830,087,000, of which $652,087,000 
represented new capital. 


Foreign Industry Receives Larger 
Share 


Loans to governments and enterprises 
enjoying a governmental guarantee 
again formed a large proportion of the 
total, amounting to $416,671,000 of 
which $312,171,000 was new capital. 
Of corporate issues, totaling $134,980,- 
000, new loans accounted for $125,095,- 
000. These figures represent a marked 
increase in the proportion of foreign 
corporate financing. During the entire 
year 1924, corporate loans amounted to 
$150,000,000, or less than one-seventh 
of the total, while they represented 
about one-fourth of: the total for the 
first half of 1925. The increase in the 
actual amount of such issues over the 


first half of 1924 was about $85,000,- 
000. European corporations received 
$48,100,000, most of which will be used 
as working capital. German industry 
alone received $36,000,000 for this pur- 
pose. 

Geographical Distribution 


Europe was the largest borrower dur- 
ing the first half of 1925 with a gross 
volume of loans amounting to $237,600,- 
000; Latin America came second with 
$151,081,000; and Canada took third 
place with $131,910,000. Whereas 
Asia led last year with $125,000,000, 
consisting of one loan to the Japanese 
Government, it was fourth this year, 
having received only $31,000,000. 

No loans to foreign governments have 
been offered in the United Kingdom 
so far this year. British dominions and 
colonies floated loans in London amount- 
ing to £28,123,800 during the first half 
of this year, while foreign corporations 
received £5,187,900, making a total for 
all foreign loans of only £33,311,700 
($160,000,000) ; or about one-third of 
the amount offered in this country. For- 
eign loans publicly offered in the United 
Kingdom during the first half of last 
year amounted to £61,201,600 ($244,- 
800,000), of which £37,955,500 went to 
the dominions and possessions, while 
£16,025,200 was for the account of for- 
eign governments and foreign corpora- 
tions received £7,220,900. 

The return to the gold standard in 
Great Britain was accompanied by a 
restrictive policy with regard to foreign 
loans. 

Bankers Credits not Included 


A number of foreign loans, placed 
privately, such as $5,000,000 State of 
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EXPORTING 


ICHIGAN’S merchandise is in demand throughout the 
entire world. It is shipped to every port. Each nation 
buys something from Michigan. 


Department of Commerce figures show that this demand for 
Michigan products reached $177,876,654. last year. 


This Bank is an important link in the exporting of Michigan 
merchandise. It offers unequalled facilities for serving all hav- 
ing business throughout the world originating in the Great 
Lakes Region. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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Bremen one-year notes have been ex- 
cluded from the total. Bankers’ credits 
such as those for $40,000,000 to the 
Danish Government for exchange sta- 
bilization, the $50,000,000 Revolving 
Credit to the three Italian banks of 
issue, for the same purpose and the 
$300,000,000 credits to the Bank of 
England and the Government of the 
United Kingdom in connection with the 
return to the gold standard, have been 
omitted. In addition, some direct in- 
dustrial investments have not been in- 
cluded. 


Our Total Foreign Investment Now 
$9,500,000,000 


Our foreign investment at the end of 
1924 amounted to $9,090,000,000, ac- 
cording to the estimate based upon the 


best information available, published by 
the Department of Commerce in the 
“Balance of International Payments of 
the United States for 1924.” 

Although the reduction in outstanding 
foreign loans during the first half of 
1925 through the operations of sinking 
funds and the repayment of maturing 
obligations has been considerable, other 
investments and loans placed privately 
doubtless have offset these. Therefore, 
it seems safe to assume that our foreign 
investments have increased by at least 
$437 ,000,000, the amount of new capital 
flotations so far this year. 

Our total foreign investments, exclu- 
sive of the amounts owed our Govern- 
ment by foreign governments, therefore, 
amount to around $9,500,000,000 at the 
present time. 


United States Trade With Europe Shows 
Big Increase 


First Five Months of 1925 Reveal Encouraging Trend Compared 
With Similar Period of Last Year. French and 
German Trade Noteworthy 


prawns sales and purchases 
of merchandise characterized Unit- 

ed States’ trade with Europe dur- 
ing the first five months of 1925, ac- 
cording to the European Division of the 
Department of Commerce. A growth 
in volume of tradé amounting to $276,- 
074,000 took place when 1925 business, 
both exports and imports, totaled $1,- 
631,339,000, as compared with $1,355,- 
266,000 for 1924. 

Our exports to Europe during the 
early months of this year amounted to 
$1,127,366,000, close to more than a 
$200.000,000 increase over the corre- 
sponding five months of 1924, when they 
reached valuations of $915,222,000, or a 
gain of 4 per cent. Total United States’ 
Shipments abroad during the time under 


discussion amounted to $2,055,160,000, 
as against $1,782,734,000 during the 
1924 five-months period. Thus, it is 
seen that our increased shipments to 
Europe accounted for 55 per cent. of 
our exports to the whole world. In ad- 
dition, our purchases from European 
countries for the same period, making 
up 29 per cent. of our total world im- 
ports during the five months in ques- 
tion, showed an increase of $63,930,000, 
or 15 per cent. in totaling $503,974,000, 
compared with $440,044,000 for the 
earlier period. 


Improvement in Europe Caused 
Increased American Shipments 


General financial, economic and com- 
mercial improvement in Europe caused 
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SEAMANSHIP AND A 
NATION OF MARINERS 


| peer the far-off time when Jacques Cartier 
sailed his brave little boat out of grey old 
St. Malo harbor to find the thousand-mile 
St. Lawrence on the other side of the world, the 
men of Brittany have alway been cailors. The 
quickest of the little feet in sabots are always 
set apart to seek the sea . . . and the fairest 
of the little faces under the wide lace caps 
always grow up to wait for them. 


Today, you'll find the French sailor in the 
steaming harbors of Indo-China—and round 
by leaeen——yenl find him in blue 
Tahiti and lazy Martinique—in Algiers and 
Tunis, in the street of the mosque—you'll see 
him in New York and Shanghai, in Tokio 
and Marseilles—wherever the French flag flies 
over a French colony or a French ship. 


The Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
(French Line) alone has a hundred and ten 
ships on the seven seas, with thousands of 
these sturdy French seamen manning them. 
And in the great ship yard at St. Nazaire in 
Brittany, more ships are being born ever 
pe 

When you go to France, sail with a French 
crew. You'll never find better sailors. They 
serve with the French Line because these 
boats are France afloat and, by one of the 
quickest and easiest routes, reach the land 
of the Tri-color. 

Walk into France at the French Line gang- 
plank in New York . . . at Havre, the port of 
Paris, just another gangplank . . . then the boat 
train—and in three hours you're in Paris. 


dreneh Line 


Compagnie Generale Transatlantique 
19 State Street, New York 
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| esse every commercial center of 
importance in the United States 
and in the world — currents of trade 
flow to and from New York. 


The Irving-Columbia’s Out-of- 
Town Office is a contribution to the 
promotion of this commerce. This 
Office, in the Woolworth Building, 
New York City, is a banking unit de- 





AMERICA’S TRADE CURRENTS 


Irvinc Banx-Co.tumsiA Trust Company 
New York 


voted to facilitating the business in- 
terests of customers outside of New 
York. Its officers, by maintaining close 
personal contact with all parts of the 
country, keep constantly informed on 
business conditions in various sections, 
and thus are able to give to each trans- 
action the understanding so important 
in correspondent banking. 

















the increased American shipments. In 
the case of Great Britain the steady im- 
provement of the pound sterling, with an 
absolute absence of widespread fluctua- 
tions advanced our trade with that coun- 
try. Furthermore, a tone of confidence 
was injected into British buying because 
of the anticipated return of the pound 
sterling to the gold standard. United 
States exports to Great Britain were 
$423,253,000 during January-May, 
1925, as against $344,142,000 during 
the corresponding months of 1924. Our 
imports from that area were $172,175,- 
000 this year and $148,820,000 last 
year. These exports registered a gain of 
$79,111,000 which was partly countered 
by a gain of $23,855,000 in imports 
from the same field. 

Our increased exports to the United 
Kingdom were covered by larger ship- 
ments of raw cotton, leather manufac- 
tures, bacon, raisins, motion picture 
films, and pig and sheet lead. Paper, 
refined sugar and tobacco showed de- 
creases. 

French purchases of American prod- 
ucts showed about a $14,000,000 in- 
crease over the 1924 period, amounting 
to $120,303,000 this year as against 
$107,008,000 last year. Our imports 
from France this year were $65,178,- 
000 and last year $61,562,000. Among 
the minor countries, the greatest in- 


crease was noted in our trade with 
Greece, exports amounting to $8,867,- 
000 the first five months of this year, 
and $3,731,000 last year, and American 
imports from Greece amounting to $16,- 
107,000 against $8,147,000 last year. 
Greater shipments of Greek tobacco ac- 
count for our heavier imports from 
Greece, and our larger shipments of 
foodstuffs and machinery to that country 
account largely for the increase in our 
exports to Greece. 

Italian industrial activity was sus- 
tained at an unusually high level during 
the first five months of 1925, with a 
corresponding increase in Italian export 
trade. The increased industrial ac- 
tivity in Italy accounts for the larger 
shipments of American products to that 
country, as it is dependent altogether 
on foreign sources for its raw materials, 
as well as relying on the United States 
for the greater portion of its food sup- 
plies, such as wheat, barley, rye and 
oats. During the first five months of 
1925 our shipments to Italy jumped 
$32,662,000, amounting to $104,975 ,000 
as against $72,313,000 last year. Our 
imports from Italy this year amounting 
ing, though less drastic, increase of 
approximately $15,500,000—American 
imports from Italy this year amounting 
to $44,738,000 as against $29,175,000 
last year. 
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Volume of Trade With Germany an 
Outstanding Feature . 


One of the outstanding features of 
our trade with Europe is to be found 
in the enormity of our commercial 
transactions with Germany. Germany 
now stands as our third largest market 
and during the first five months of 1925 
took $206,518,000 worth of our prod- 
ucts, showing an increase of $19,000, 
000 over the corresponding period of 
last year, when our exports to that 
country amounted to $187,256,000. 
United States imports from Germany 
this year amounted to $57,580,000 
against $52,791,000 last year. Most 
of the American exports to Germany 
were financed by American credits, for 
the most part of a short term character, 
but increases in both exports to and 
imports from Germany are a direct re- 
sult of the increased business activity 
in that country, which is due to the tem- 
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porary stability of conditions which has 
been established there. 

In the case of The Netherlands, in- 
dustrial and commercial activity has 
been on the increase since the beginning 
of the year, and Dutch imports from 
America, as well as their exports to 
this country, increased at a very rapid 
rate. Belgian business, on the other 
hand, showed exactly the opposite trend, 
and industrial conditions stand there at 
a lower ebb than they did one year 
ago, with a corresponding labor unem- 
ployment constantly on the increase. 

The trade of the United States with 
Europe has reflected, in a large meas- 
ure, improved industrial conditions in 
that area. General currency stabiliza- 
tion has directed European buying on 
more normal plans, and in anticipation 
of better commercial conditions gener- 
ally, European buying of raw materials 
for further manufacture has been on 
the increase during the period under 
consideration. 


Review of Countries 


Great Britain 


EGARDING the grave industrial situa- 
tion which Great Britain is facing at 
the present time, with the depressed con- 
dition of the leading industries, a further 
serious increase in unemployment resultant 
therefrom, and the threat of strikes or 
lockouts on a large scale, the current number 
of Lloyds Bank Monthly remarks: 
Some considerable amount of grave 
anxiety has been in evidence during the last 
few weeks with regard to the industrial 
conditions of the country, an anxiety for 
which, unfortunately, a great deal of justi- 
fication exists. Since the beginning of the 
year trade, on the whole, has disappointed 
the expectations then held of a probable 
steady appreciation, and in place thereof 
a gradual depreciation has taken place. 
Possibly the most spectacular of the vari- 
ous exhibitions of the trouble is the very 
heavy unemployment, as shown by the fact 


that during the past twelve months the 
unemployed register shows an increase of 
over 250,000, and at the present time totals 
over 1,290,000. Serious as this is, and great 
as is the uneasiness caused thereby, never- 
theless it may easily be that the coming 
weeks will provide still greater cause for 
serious consideration. 

The cause of the increase in unemploy- 
ment is naturally the state of depression 
prevailing in the main industries of the 
country—in coal, in iron, in shipbuilding, 
in shipping, in engineering and in transport. 
In three of these the employers—in coal 
mining, in engineering and in railways—are 
asking their workers to face actualities in 
the interests of the community, and agree 
to reductions in wages, a lengthening of 
the hours of work or a combination of both. 

It will be evident, therefore, that the 
position facing the nation is one that calls 
for the exercise of great tact and patience 
if the situation is to be saved from hecom- 
ing worse and thereby causing the unem- 
ployment figures to become still higher. 
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Reparations and the Recovery of 
Germany’s Trade 


The current number of the Monthly 
Review of Barclay’s Bank Limited, says, 
in part, in an article on the subject of 
reparations and the restoration of Ger- 
many'’s foreign trade: 


As Sir Josiah Stamp pointed out in his 
address to the International Chamber of 
Commerce, it is necessary to remember that 
all economic life between nations involves 
a cuoice between benefits. If, in the desire 
to foster home markets and develop na- 
tional industries, difficulties are placed in 
the way of Germany’s restoring and pro- 
moting her foreign trade, the extent of the 
receipt of reparation payments must be ad- 
versely affected, while, in addition, trade 
restrictions against Germany will probably 
accentuate that country’s competition in 
other markets, because the tendency will be 
for a larger volume of her products, many 
of which are very similar to our own, to 
seek an outlet there. 

It must be remembered that the intention 
of the Dawes scheme was that the burden 
which should rest upon the German tax- 
payer should be commensurate with that 
borne by the Allied taxpayer, and in so far 
as this object is attained, German traders 
should, from the point of view of taxation, 
not have any advantage over Allied com- 
petitors. Germany, therefore, may only be 
able to re-establish and extend her export 
trade on a scale sufficient to ensure adequate 
reparation payments, by means of an in- 
tensified industrial effort designed to in- 
crease her sales in the world markets. If 
this objective is to be achieved, it may be 
necessary to widen the range of Germany’s 
products and for the Allies to co-operate 
in extending her markets, while in addition, 
Germany may have to be content to accept 
longer working hours or a lower standard 
of living than those ruling in other countries 
and may also have to increase her industrial 
organization and efficiency. 

With over 1,000,000 unemployed, however, 
this country will, notwithstanding some risk 
of diminution in the ultimate reparation 
receipts, no doubt be more concerned with 
increasing its own exports, both in existing 
and in new directions, than in helping Ger- 
many to restore her foreign trade. 


External Lending on the Gold Standard 


On the question of external lending now 
that Great Britain has returned to gold, 
the current number of the Monthly Review 
of the Midland Bank, Limited, says: 


It may be well to outline the precise 
steps hy which, with a gold standard in 
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operation, overseas lending is adjusted to 
capacity to lend. If a greater amount is 
lent abroad than domestic savings and the 
condition of trade warrant, then by reason 
of the excessive supply of sterling in foreign 
hands the exchange value of the pound will 
tend to fall. Contemporaneously commodity 
prices here will rise and gold will tend to 
flow out. The result will be an increase in 
interest rates in this country, rendering 
borrowing dearer. Thus not only will the 
overseas borrower be required to pay a 
higher rate of interest for any new loan 
contracted, but he will receive a smaller 
amount of actual goods and services for 
the money borrowed, for prices in this 
country will have risen. The evil of ex- 
cessive borrowing, if it occurs, will bring 
about its own cure. Intending borrowers 
will be deterred and the volume of capital 
raised for abroad will be curtailed, ad- 
justing the balance between the amounts 
lent and the amounts available for lending. 

In the present state of our export trade, 
therefore, now that we have restored the 
gold standard, it might prove advantageous 
to remove the embargo on foreign loans, 
which may well constitute one of the checks 
upon business recovery. But another check 
may be mentioned, of equal or perhaps even 
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greater importance. And here we are re- 
ferring not only to the export trade but 
to trade and industry as a whole. It is 
absolutely essential that no _ transaction 
representing a real addition to the volume 
of business should be prevented for lack 
of credit facilities. It is conceivable that 
at the present time the banks might find 
it difficult to finance any substantial ex- 
pansion of trade, and it is of the utmost 
importance to remember that their power 
to lend can be preserved only if the basis 
of credit is maintained. Two ways of 
broadening the cash basis are theoretically 
possible, and in either case the initiative 
lies with the Bank of England. It can in- 
crease bank cash by purchasing gold, se- 
curities or bills; or by increasing its loans. 
The purchase of gold, however, in present 
circumstances, may not be practicable; 
the other courses are always open. Whether 
they are followed is a question for the bank 
to decide, but the fact remains that, within 
the limits of a prudent banking policy, the 
lending powers of the banks should be 
maintained at a level adequate for all the 
current requirements of trade. 


The Dependence of Iron and Steel on 
Other Industries 


On the subject of the basic importance 
of the iron and steel industry and its de- 
pendence for prosperity upon the prosperity 
of other industries, the Review of the West- 
minster Bank Limited quotes from remarks 
made forty years ago by Sir Lothian Bell 
to the effect that, “iron, being wanted for 
almost every industry, is the one factor 
upon whose head the misfortunes of all the 
other industries ultimately fall; if the 
cotton trade is bad, the cotton spinners 
require less machinery; if the mineral trade 
is bad, the railways require a_ smaller 
amount of accommodation, fewer rails are 
required, and less rolling stock; and the 
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same observation applies with regard to 
ships.” The review then goes on to say 
that: 


This dependence of the iron and steel 
industry on general conditions of pros- 
perity has long been recognizefl by eco- 
nomists who, especially in the days before 
index numbers were so common, accepted 
the production of pig-iron as the best 
single indication of industrial prosperity, 
and often spoke of the “pig-iron barometer.” 
While the iron and steel industry gives 
direct employment to some 300,000 work- 
people and indirectly in raising coal, iron 
ore, limestone, and in assembling the ma- 
terials to 200,000 more, the numbers em- 
ployed in the industries consuming iron and 
steel as their principal raw material, such 
as shipbuilding, engineering, vehicles, etc., 
total approximately 1,500,000, or five times 
as many as those who derive their living 
directly from the industry. The problem re- 
quiring solution is whether anything can 
be done which will diminish unemployment 
and improve the conditions of those en- 
gaged in the iron and steel trade without 
adversely affecting the far greater number 
who use iron and steel as their principal 
raw material. 


England Reduces the Bank Rate 


On August 6, the Bank of England re- 
duced its discount rate from 5 to 41% per 
cent., taking the financial community by 
surprise. One writer described it as “the 
completest surprise experienced since the 
war.” The prevailing opinion seems to 
have been that the bank would wait until 
autumn, to see whether a revival of trade 
would not take place by that time. The 
last previous change in the rate was the 
advance from 4 to 5 per cent. in March 
of this year, following the advance of the 
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rediscount rate of the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank from 3 to 31% per cent. 

This advance and the resumption of the 
gold standard which followed in April have 
been bitterly criticized by many English 
economists, particularly J. M. Keynes. Mr. 
Keynes (who, it will be remembered, is an 
advocate of a “managed currency”) main- 
tains that the raising of the bank rate in 
March discouraged industry, both senti- 
mentally and by increasing the cost of 
credit, and was a primary cause of the 
trade reaction which ensued. Furthermore, 
as the natural effect of a higher bank rate 
is to decrease the amount of credit or pur- 
chasing power, and so to bring down prices, 
he holds that the high rate and the re- 
sumption of the gold standard are respon- 
sible for the declining price level in England, 
which has also contributed to the trade de- 
pression. It has been suggested by some 
that the reduction of the rate at this time 
is a concession to this point of view. If 
80, it seems to indicate a tendency on the 
part of the Bank of England to emulate 
our Federal Reserve System and fix its 
rate not only on the basis of sound finance 








but also with a view to political conditions. 

A much more rational explanation of the 
reduction ascribes it simply to the fact that 
the bank now feels that normal conditions 
have been almost attained and that the re- 
strictions which were imposed as protective 
measures to maintain the gold standard 
are no longer necessary. In “Domestic and 
Foreign Exchange,” Cross says, “If one 
were to plot two curves showing the fluc- 
tuations in the bank rate and the flow of 
gold, the results would clearly show that, 
as a rule, when gold flows into England 
the bank rate drops, and that when gold 
flows out of England the bank rate rises.” 
That is just what is happening now. Since 
the re-establishment of the gold standard, 
England has imported over £8,500,000 of 
gold, and the Bank of England now holds 
the largest amount of gold in history. The 
reserve ratio is almost 82 per cent., the 
highest it has been for nine years. With 
such conditions, and with an easy money 
market, the reduction of the bank rate is 
quite a natural thing, and involves no change 
of the traditional policy. 

There is much speculation as to the pos- 
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sible effect of the reduction. It is known 
that due to the comparatively high money 
rates in London, much money has found its 
way from New York to London. One au- 
thority places the amount at over $400,000,- 
000. With the firmer money rates that are 
now appearing in New York, and the re- 
duction in London, it is expected that this 
money will now return to New York, as soon 
as it is free (most of it said to be in three 
months’ bills). If this happens, it should 
result in a stimulation of the New York 
bond markeet. 

Another effect (due partly to the re- 
strictions on foreign loans on the part of 
the United States Government) may be the 
diversion of many foreign loans to the Lon- 
don market. If this should occur on a large 
scale, it might cause an outflow of gold, 
and make it necessary for the Bank of Eng- 
land to use the $300,000,000 credits arranged 
for with J. P. Morgan & Co., and the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank at the time 
of the re-establishment of the gold standard. 

The immediate effect of the reduction 
of the bank rate was a wave of optimism 
and an advance in security prices on the 
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London stock exchange. It will be inter- 
esting to watch the effect of the new rate 
on sterling exchange. 


Germany 


HE monthly report of the Direction 

der Disconto-Gesellschaft, Berlin, on 
economic conditions in Germany for the 
month ended June 30, 1925, says, in part: 


The characteristic features of the present 
position of German industry are the in- 
creasingly dull markets in many trades and, 
as a consequence of this, a continually grow- 
ing shortage of money in many businesses. 
Owing to the difficulty of finding markets 
the lack of capital makes itself clearly felt. 
What prevents deals being concluded is 
neither lack of demand nor high prices, but 
much more often the fact that the seller 
finds it impossible to accept the conditions 
of long term payment which the buyer de- 
mands. There are complaints from all 
branches of industry about the way pay- 
ments are dragged out. ‘The final cause 
of all these difficulties is, now as before, the 
complete inadequacy of the available capital. 
In the autumn of 1924 this inadequacy was 
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counteracted for a time by the flow of 
foreign capital into the country, but it 
made itself felt more than ever as soon as 
the flow become noticeably less generous. 

Figures are again available for a reliable 
estimate of the current development on 
the capital market as the banks have again 
begun to publish balance sheets every two 
months and the savings-banks also give 
regular information regarding the amount 
of money on deposit and current account. 
The Reichsbank, the private banks with 
authority to issue notes, the Rentenbank 
and the Gold Discount Bank still have an 
undesirable prominence, compared with the 
ordinary private banks, as the principal 
sources of credit in the banking world. 
Lately, however, there has been a change 
in the situation to the advantage of the 
private banks. ‘The Reichsbank has not 
given up its system of rationing credits, 
Which it has practised for more than a year 
now: it has on the contrary shown that it 
desires to make its chief activity the con- 
trol of money and currency and to regard 


the granting of credits as the secondary 
function which it ought to be. 

lor the present, however, industry will 
have to continue to draw on the “primary” 
cred! from the Reichsbank as long as the 


formstion of capital within the country has 
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not progressed sufficiently to provide a much 
greater supply of “derived” private credit. 
Credits advanced by the Reichsbank in the 
form of bills and advances on goods and 
shipments amounted on March 31, 1925 to 
1,605,000,000 reichsmarks; on April 30, 1925 
to 1,573,000,000 reichsmarks; and on May 30, 
1925 to 1,676,000,000 reichsmarks. 

Similarly, there has been no increase worth 
mentioning since the beginning of the year 
in the total amount of industrial credits 
granted by all banks with authority to 
issue notes (including the Rentenbank) ; it 
has remained at a figure round about 2,- 
500,000 reichsmarks. The demands of the 
state have also remained unaltered at about 
1,800,000 reichsmarks. ‘The increase on the 
other hand of the amount of money in cir- 
culation from 4,491,000,000 reichsmarks on 
March 31, to 4,775,000,000 reichsmarks on 
the last day of May is to be explained by 
the fact that, apart from a rise of 71,000,000 
reichsmarks in the amount of credits 
granted, the deposits at the Reichsbank 
were drawn on considerably as a result of 
the general shortage of capital. During the 
period in question, the daily calls on these 
accounts, which are in the names of private 
individuals as well as of the state, decreased 
by a good 160,000,000 reichsmarks. 
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The State of Germany’s Basic Industries 


In spite of the continued improvements 
in the German finishing trades, the severe 
crises in the coal, iron, machinery, and ship- 
ping industries have resulted in a basic 
depression of economic conditions, accord- 
ing to the European Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce. The coal industry 
now has more than 11,000,000 metric tons 
of stocks on hand representing approxi- 
mately 170,000,000 marks of frozen operat- 
ing capital. The situation has necessitated 
a reorganization of the coal syndicate and 
the closing down of marginal mines, in- 
cluding shafts of the Harpener Bergban 
A. G., Recklinghausen. 

German foreign trade figures for May 
show continued improvements in exports 
which totaled 782,000,000 marks as com- 
pared with 672,000,000 in April. The ex- 
port level is now approximately 87 per cent. 
of the 1913 monthly average after a gradual 
rise from 65 per cent. at the beginning of 
1924. Imports maintain their high level, 
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about 140 per cent. of the 1913 monthly 
average, and amounted to _ 1,084,000,000 
marks in May as compared with 1,080,000,- 
000 in April. The resultant trade balance 
deficit for the past six months under these 
conditions approximates the record import 
surplus for the whole of the previous year, 
totaling 2,700,000 marks. 

Continuation of the present credit ra- 
tioning policy is necessary to the mainte- 
nance of financial stability, the president of 
the Reichsbank states, and Reichsbank com- 
mercial and industrial credits will continue 
to be limited to 2,500,000,000 marks. 


France 


T= situation with regard to possibili- 
ties of a debt settlement between France 
and England, and France and the United 
States, as it stood at the end of July, is 
very interestingly set forth in a special 
cable to the New York Times from Edwin 
L. James under date of July 31. The cable 
reads as follows: 


It is entirely unlikely there will be a debt 
settlement between Paris and London before 
debt negotiations between Paris and Wash- 
ington. That is the main conclusion to be 
drawn from the suspension in London on 
July 830 of conversations relative to the 
French debt to England. 

The French Finance Ministry states that 
there has been no break. While there 
is no good reason to doubt that statement, 
it could not be translated into meaning 
there has been any agreement, except an 
agreement to disagree for the time being. 
Between the lines one may see that, in 
the circumstances, the British Government 
is quite content to wait to see what progress 
Washington makes with Paris. That this 
is a good surmise is indicated by the fact 
that the maximum annual payment from 
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France ever mentioned by the English was 
£20,000,000, and in recent talks they stood 
on that figure. 

Of course, if the unexpected had happened 
and France had made an offer close to 
British desires it would have been accepted, 
and, on the other hand, if France had found 
at London a chance to settle on a basis 
which she would have regarded as a good 
lever to use at Washington a settlement 
might have been found. But a considerable 
gulf separated what England asks and what 
France offers, and it may now almost be 
assumed England will tarry in expectation 
of applying to the French debt proportion- 
ate, pari passu treatment of a possible 
Franco-American agreement. 


French Offer That Was Rejected 


No announcement has been made of what 
France offered England, but as near as can 
be gathered the French offer was £3,000,000 
annually directly from France, plus a 
theoretical equivalent in German marks of 
£6,000,000 to be assigned to Great Britain 
from the French share in reparations. The 
French consider this. represented an offer of 
£9,000,000 a year, but the British are main- 
taining their figure of £20,000,000 against 
French expectations that it would be low- 





ered. They replied that for the French 
offer to be worth £9,000,000 a year France 
would have to guarantee the conversion of 
German marks, and that without that the 
English would not regard the potential £6,- 
000,000 of reparations as worth more than 
50 per cent. Therefore, they figured the 
French offer as it stood at £6,000,000, less 
than they regarded would fit into the 
Churchill offer that England would accept, 
from friend and foe alike on the Continent, 
what she pays America annually, or £35,- 
000,000. 

It is understood in the French capital 
that England is ready to accept £15,000,000 
a year from France to be applied toward 
the English payment to the United States, 
and to be reduced currently in proportion 
as England collects from her other allies 
and from Germany. 

The French feel that a settlement on such 
a scale as this with England would seri- 
ously hamper their getting what they hope 
from Washington, because the French debt 
to England and America being somewhat 
nearly equal, and negotiations with England 
starting from a basis of reduction of the 
French debt by at least England’s 22 per 
cent. share in reparations, the French count 
on a reduction of at least 50 per cent. in 
the debt to London. If the English debt 
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is reduced 50 per cent. they would agree 
to pay £15,000,000 a year, or $75,000,000. 
It would be extremely unlikely that they 
could obtain from America’s settlement on 
the basis of $100,000,000 a year, which M. 
Caillaux regards as the maximum payment 
to the United States. It is reasoned here that 
£15,000,000 a year to England and £20,- 
000,000 to the United States, a total of 
£35,000,000, is what England now pays 
America, and that if England, with her 
great foreign interests, finds it burdensome 
to pay this sum, France, bearing the load 
of reconstruction, could not pay it. And 
thus the French have material for an argu- 
ment they will surely present at Washing- 
ton—that France’s capacity for payment 
must be considered, and considered not only 
by one debtor but by both debtors, con- 
tending that America cannot refuse to a 
war ally the treatment she recommended 
France to accord to the former common 
enemy. 


Reparations Still a Factor 


In this connection, reparations are bound 
to come up, for while M. Caillaux has given 
up hope of connecting directly payments 
from Germany to payments to America, one 
does not have to be an economist to see that 
reparations must be considered as a factor 
in any estimate of France’s capacity to 
pay. 

M. Caillaux’s chief concern is to keep 
France from being caught in what the 
French fearfully regard as a squeeze play, 
analogous to that by which England and 
America got them to renounce their claim 
on the Rhine in exchange for a _ treaty 
guaranty which did not materialize; they 
do not want to be left holding the bag in 
case of Germany’s failure to carry out the 
Dawes Plan. It seems to them, that after 
repairing themselves the damage everybody 
did in the war, they are being asked by 
America to pay whether Germany does or 
not, and told by England they must pav 
if Germany does not. The composite French 
reply to this proposition is, “Jamais de la 
vie.” which, translated into American means, 
“Not on your life.” 

This is M. Cailkaux’s nightmare. He 
knows, whatever he may do at home, if 
he commits France to paying England and 
America, even if Germany does not pay, 
his reputation as a financial wizard will be 
drowned in the swelling conviction that he 
iS a worse post-war politician than he was 
a pre-war. 

M. Caillaux’s personal idea is that the 
Frenc 1 people can pay 2,000,000,000 or 2,- 
500,009,000 frances annually toward settling 
with | ngland and America once reconstruc- 
tion work is completed, which will be in a 
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couple of years, and if Germany carries out 
the Dawes Plan. He wants Washington 
and London to agree, not to a Dawes Plan 
for France—one must not apply the same 
terms to the conquered and victorious na- 
tions—but he wants done for France the 
most important thing the Dawes Plan did 
for Germany, that is to regulate the trans- 
fer of these francs so as not to hurt French 
exchange. In arriving at this figure of 
about $125,000,000 at the france exchange 
M. Caillaux planned ninety-five to the 
pound. He counted on settling with Eng- 
land for about $25,000,000 a year, with the 
rest for America. He counted that of the 
$160,000,000 England pays annually to 
Washington, Great Britain’s 22 per cent. 
share of reparations should yield $125,000,- 
000 and France would pay $25,000,000, leav- 
ing England to get the small remainder 
from Italy, Russia or anybody else who 
owed her money. The higher English de- 
mand has, of course, affected the plan, so 
that after all, as it looks now, the whole 
business will depend on what is done at 
Washington. 

The personnel of the French mission 
which is expected to go to Washington in 
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September is not yet announced. M. 
Caillaux has said he will go for a short 
while if he can get away. There are im- 
portant political considerations and _ the 
Finance Minister’s departure for the Ameri- 
can capital may well depend on develop- 
ments here as well as in Washington be- 
tween now and leaving time. The measure 
in which the Finance Minister would de- 
sire the credit of an acceptable settlement 
with America is also the measure of his 
disinclination to run the danger of failure 
to make a settlement or to be manipulated 
into making a settlement by which he would 
pledge France to pay the United States 
whether or not Germany pays France. 


Italy 


HE month of July in Italy was marked 


by the resignations from Premier 
Mussolini’s Cabinet of Finance Minister de 
Stefani and Minister of National Economy 
Nava. Premier Mussolini accepted both 
resignations and has appointed, as succes- 
sors to the two resigning ministers, Senator 
Count Volpi as Minister of Finance and 
Deputy Belluzzo as Minister of National 
Economy. Count Volpi is a Venetian fi- 
nancier, and was the negotiator of the 
Italian-Turkish Peace Treaty in 1912. 
Later his administration as Governor of 
Tripoli was very successiul. Deputy Bel- 
luzzo is an engineer and leaves a professor- 
ship at the Polytechnic School in Milan to 
enter upon his new duties. A radio to 
the New York Times under date of July 26 
remarks that “the first statement of Finance 
Minister Volpi on the financial situation 
does not differ much from the declarations 
made, just before he retired, by former 
Minister de Stefani.” The article goes on 
to say that: 
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The budget shows a surplus of more than 
200,000,000 lire. This surplus will be main- 
tained next year and the public debt de- 
creased by 6,000,000,000 lire of revenue. 
The budget shows a constant increase in 
expenditures, but these are chiefly for new 
public works. National savings have in- 
creased greatly. 


Sweden 


HE quarterly report of the Skandin- 

aviska Kreditaktiebolaget, Stockholm, 
on economic and business conditions in 
Sweden for the second quarter of 1925, says, 
in part: 


While the industrial situation can scarcely 
be said to have undergone any marked 
change either for better or for worse, the 
harvest prospects, owing to the favorable 
weather, are promising. According to the 
official returns for May, the harvest of 
autumn cereals is likely to be considerably 
above medium, whilst a good yield is ex- 
pected of cereals, grass, and root-crops. 
After some weeks of drought there has 
been a good deal of rain in the latter part 
of June, whence the prospects of a good 
harvest were at the end of the quarter still 
favorable. 

As regards industry, the figures for un- 
employment in the trade unions have de- 
creased as is usual at this time of the year, 
and are, moreover, lower than at the same 
period last year. After the settlement of 
the big labor conflicts at the beginning of 
the quarter, peace has prevailed on the 
labor market, and none of the large bran- 
ches of industry show any unemployment 
to speak of. Nevertheless the labor ex- 
changes report that the relation between 
the supply and demand for labor is now 
more unfavorable than at the same period 
last year. It may be inferred from this 
that unemployment among unorganized 
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workers must be on a somewhat larger scale 
than in the trade unions. It has been 
pointed out that many of these unemployed 
are young men and women who did not 
reach a “working” age till the period of 
depression and have since failed to find 
employment. 

On the basis of the directors’ reports pub- 
lished during the quarter, a summary of the 
profits and losses of a number of large 
industrial companies has been compiled— 
companies whose aggregate capital at the 
end of 1924 amounted to more than 2,100,- 
000,000 kronor. From this “specimen test,” 
which, however, comprises a considerable 
part of Swedish industry inclusive of the 
firms with the largest capital, it appears 
that the losses were as numerous last year 
as in 1923: on a rough estimate, the balance 
sheets of one company out of every five 
showed a loss. The total net profits in 1924 
Were about 16 per cent. larger than in 
1923. Seeing that the increase in output 
was probably of about the same dimension, 
and as Swedish industries in 1923 were 
saddled with unproductive expenditure dur- 
ing the protracted labor conflicts, the in- 
Crease in profit would obviously have been 
larger, had not the sale prices in some cases 
fallen. The conditions last year in this 
respect were particularly unfavorable for 


the timber companies, and for the same 
reason the iron industry showed losses or 
meagre profits. Firms engaged in the 
earth, stone and textile industries showed 
smaller returns last year, whereas the wood 
pulp mills, the foodstuffs, leather, rubber, 
and chemical industries as a general rule 
improved their position. There was also 
a considerable improvement in some engi- 
neering workshops. 

The Swedish level of prices is in close 
conformity with that of the United States, 
and the maintenance of the gold standard 
has apparently not required any bolstering 
up on the part of the Riksbank. The for- 
eign currency reserves and gold held by 
the Riksbank on June 13, totalled 368,000,- 
000 kronor, as compared with 368,500,000 
kronor at the beginning of the quarter and 
370,200,000 kronor on April 1, 1924, when 
the gold standard was restored. The note 
circulation, on the other hand, has been re- 
duced from 557,200,000 kronor on the last- 
mentioned date to 473,400,000 kronor on 
June 18, 1925. The recent prolongation for 
one year of the Riksbank credit of $25,000,- 
000 with the National City Bank of New 
York must, in view of the strong financial 
position of the bank, be regarded merely as 
a measure of precaution, the purpose of 
which is chiefly psychological. 
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Denmark 


STATEMENT issued on July 29 by 

the Guaranty Company of New York 
regarding an offering in the United States 
of $30,000,000 Kingdom of Denmark thirty- 
year 51% per cent. external gold bonds, 
reads as follows: 


A syndicate, headed by the Guaranty 
Company of New York, and_ including 
Dillon, Read & Company and the Union 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh, is offering 
today (Wednesday, July 29, 1925) $30,000,- 
000 Kingdom of Denmark thirty-year 51 
per cent. external gold bonds, maturing 
August 1, 1955, at 991%, and _ interest. 
Inquiry for substantial amounts originat- 
ing from abroad has resulted in arrange- 
ments for a simultaneous offering in Hol- 
land by Messrs. Lippman, Rosenthal & Com- 
pany, De Twentsche Bank, Rotterdamsche 
Bankverein and Labouchére & Company, 
at 993, and interest, Amsterdam terms, 
and for placing bonds in Switzerland 
through a group of Swiss bankers, headed 


by Crédit Suisse. Proceeds of the loan, in 
large part, are to be used to retire on 
October 15, 1925, at 110 and _ interest, 
the outstanding 8 per cent. dollar bonds 
issued in 1920, which bonds will be ac- 
cepted in payment at a price equivalent 
to a 4 per cent. interest yield basis, com- 
puted from the date of payment for bonds 
alloted to October 15, 1925. 

The bonds are not redeemable prior to 
August 1, 1930, and a sinking fund will 
be set aside semi-annually sufficient to re- 
tire the entire issue by maturity, to be 
applied either to purchase of bonds at not 
exceeding par and interest, or to their re- 
demption by lot. 

Denmark is an intensively developed ag- 
ricultural country, more than 80 per cent. 
of the land being productive. Dairy farms 
are scattered through rich pasture lands 
and their products supply the neighboring 
industrial’ countries, particularly Great 
Britain, but Danish dairy products have a 
world-wide market. Through advantageous 
location of the capital, Copenhagen, which 
is a free port, Denmark also carries on a 
large commercial and transit business in 
Scandinavia and the Baltic countries. The 
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foreign trade is relatively large. Total im- 
ports last year amounted to $524,000,000, 
converting Danish currency at the current 
rate, and total exports to $478,000,000 leav- 
ing a small import balance of $46,000,000, 
as is customary in such a well developed 
country. 

The Government is stable and all financial 
matters are in the control of elected rep- 
resentatives of the people. Estimates for 
the present fiscal year provide current rev- 
enues in excess of current expenditures, 
and they are expected to be within $623,000 
of meeting all expenditures, including those 
for capital account. At the close of 1924, 
the debt of Denmark, at par, amounted to 
$303,600,000, or about $90 per capita. A 
large part of this debt was contracted for 
revenue producing expenditures, such as 
railroads, telegraphs, telephones, harbors, 
ete. The Government’s assets, at par, are 
valued at $447,300,000, an amount largely in 
excess of the total debt. There is a metallic 
reserve of about 45 per cent. held against 
currency notes outstanding, and in conse- 
quence of j improving economic conditions, the 
Danish krone has steadily appreciated dur- 
ing the last two years. It is worth today 
about 28% cents in gold, which is 91 per 
cent. of par. 


Norway 


“HE monthly report on economic con- 

ditions by the Bank of Norway, Oslo, 
for the month ended June 30, 1925, says, 
in part: 


During the month of June the money 
market showed increased activity owing to 
the repayment by the Government of in- 
ternal loans. The repayment was in part 
effected by means of the proceeds of a 51 
per cent. loan of $30,000,000 contracted in 
the United States. There was an expan- 
sion in the note circulation of the Norges 
Bank toward the end of the half-year, but 
the total is on a lower level than at the 
corresponding date last year. Deposits in- 
creased substantially and reached a maxi- 
mum since June 1923. There was equally 
an advance in loans and discounts toward 
the end of the month, but they still remain 
below last year’s figures and the increase is 
of a temporary nature. 

The improvement in the value of the 
krone continued, and during the last fort- 
night the recovery became rather sharp un- 
der the influence of supplies of exchange 
coming from abroad. On the basis of New 
York quotations the krone reached 66.9 per 
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cent. of the par-value on June 30 as against 
63.1 per cent. on May 31, 61.5 per cent. on 
April 30 and 57.1 per cent. on February 28. 
The upward movement is stronger than 
justified by the economic situation, and 
there are consequently growing chances for 
a reaction. 

The bond market was active with higher 
quotations for krone bonds and weaker 
tendency for sterling bonds. The value of 
the turnover on the Oslo Exchange doubled 
in June. The volume of transactions in 
shares did, however, not exceed that of 
May, although there was an increase in 
the index of quotations. 

The decline in the price level continued. 
The official index of wholesale prices was 
two points lower at 260 (prices in 1913 = 
100). The cost of living index fell from 
262 in May to 259 in June (prices of July 
1914 = 100). 

There was a reduction in the volume of 
the foreign trade and more especially in 
imports. The total surplus of imports for 
the period January—May 1925 amounted to 
147,700,000 kroner; viz., a monthly average 
of 29,500,000 kroner, compared with 269,500,- 
000 kroner in the corresponding period of 
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1924 (monthly average 53,900,000 kroner). 

The depression is still predominant in 
the freight market, and rates are low with 
reduced demand. 

The yield of the spring cod-fisheries ex- 
ceeds the annual output of all recent years, 
except 1911-13 and 1924. Up to date the 
first hand value of all the cod-fisheries rep- 
resents a total amount of 61,000,000 kroner 
as compared with 60,900,000 kroner on June 
80, 1924 and 26,900,000 kroner in 1923. The 
output of the mackerel-fisheries is disap- 
pointing, whereas the salmon-fisheries have 
been going on fairly well. 

The crop situation is good all over the 
country. 

Industries are feeling the stagnation of 
the summer months, and in addition to the 
general dullness, the effect of the rise in 
the krone presents a serious obstacle to 
exports. The factories have, however, been 
well occupied. 

June brought a decrease in unemploy- 
ment, the number of unemployed in the 
whole country being approximately 15,000 
against 16,300 in May of this year. Inclu- 
sive of persons engaged in relief work the 
figure will be 18,000 as against 20,300 in 
May 1925 and 15,400 in June 1924. 


Austria 


HE report of the Mercurbank, Vienna, 

for 1924 contains interesting references 
to the past economic crisis and the present 
condition of the country. ‘This report says, 
in part, that Austria has suffered, during 
the greater portion of 1924, under a severe 
economic and financial crisis, which has 
spread to practically all neighboring coun- 
tries. Everywhere the symptoms were iden- 
tical; viz., decreasing consumption, curtailed 
production, numerous failures, high money 
rates and a slump in securities, carrying 
them, in many instances, way below their 
intrinisic value. The effects of the crisis 
in Austria were intensified by the fact that 
the country had hardly overcome the after- 
effects of inflation. 

Since the beginning of the current year, 
conditions seem to be on the mend and, to 
all appearances, the danger point of the 
crisis has been passed. Deposits in com- 
mercial and savings banks are increasing; 
the money market shows greater ease which 
is reflected in the repeated reduction of 
the bank rate; commercial failures have 
diminished; the balance of trade shows in- 
creasing exports and decreasing imports; 
a number of industries are well supplied 
with orders; and the outlook for electrical 
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BANKING IN FINLAND! 


KANSALLIS - OSAKE - PANKKI 





Capital Fmk. . 





(National Joint Stock Bank) 
ESTABLISHED 1889 


Head Office: 
HELSINKI 
(Heisingfors), Finland 
134 Branches at all important business 


centres in Finland 


Reserve Fund and Profits Fmk. 
Deposits etc. (31/12’24) Fmk.  - 


All descriptions of banking business transacted 
Telegraphic address: KANSALLISPANKKI 











- - 150,000,000 
115,000,000 


1,704,000,000 

















works and machine factories has brightened 
up, owing to the impending use of a part 
of the funds of the League of Nations Loan 
for the electrification of certain lines of 
the Austrian Government Railroads. In 
connection therewith a decrease in the num- 
ber of unemployed is bound to come. There 
is considerable encouragement in the fact 
that foreign capital which, during the petiod 
of depression, has been rather reticent to- 
wards Austrian business, is beginning to 
find its way once more to this country. 

Politically, the Austrian Government has 
been striving to comply with the desires 
of the great powers and to maintain friendly 
relations with the neighboring _ states. 


There is no cause for exaggerated optimism; 
nor does it seem justified to give way to 
the dark pessimism displayed in certain 


quarters. Austria has proved its economic 
vitality by overcoming both inflation and 
the latest economic crisis. The elimination 


of weak economic organizations, particularly 
of unsound post-war concerns, is no cause 
for regret. Austria has been through a 
process of purification and that which sur- 
vives has proved its right to continue its 
existence. 


Fully aware of their economic responsi- 
bility, the leading financial institutions have 
shouldered a large part of the burden, bear- 
ing the brunt of the economic crisis. They 
satisfied the legitimate though greatly in- 
creased credit requirements of trade and 
industry without in any way endangering 
the safety or liquidity of the deposits en- 
trusted to them. The stability of the 
Austrian currency, which is now generally 
acknowledged, has been of paramount im- 
portance in overcoming the crisis. 


Australia 


HE $75,000,000 issue of Commonwealth 
of Australia 5 per cent. thirty-year ex- 
ternal gold bonds, offered in New York on 
July 20 by a syndicate headed by J. P. 
Morgan & Co. was largely oversubscribed, 
and the books were closed within an hour. 
The following statement in connection 
with the issue, prepared from information 
furnished by the Right Hon. Sir Joseph 
Cook, High Commissioner for the Common- 
wealth of Australia in London, was given 
out on the occasion of the offering: 
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Aktiebolaget Unionbanken 


Successors to Wasa Aktie Bank (established 1879), Abo Aktiebank (established 1896), 
Landtmannabanken, Aktiebolag (established 1910) 


Head Office in Helsingfors (Finland) 


Offices in Wasa and « Abo and Branches at 54 other places in Finland 


Telegraphic Address ‘‘ Unionbanken ” 
Banking business of every description transacted 


Fmk. 100.000.000 
‘ 56.000.000 

















The Commonwealth of Australia is com- 
parable with the Dominion of Canada in 
area, resources and importance to the 
British Empire. The present estimated 
population is 5,900,000 persons. 

The private wealth of Australia was es- 
timated in 1921 to be $10,540,000,000 or 
$1932 per capita, in addition to some $3,- 
406,000,000 of public wealth. It should be 
remembered that both the Commonwealth 
and states own and operate various public 
utilities, such as railways, telephone and 
telegraph systems, water conservation works, 
etc. The value of assets in cheque-paying 
banks at December 31, 1924 was $1,633,124,- 
534, and the amount of deposits in savings 
banks $841,236,899, or $145 per inhabitant. 

The value of the various classifications of 
Australian production for the year ended 
June 30, 1923, according to the official esti- 
mates, was as follows: 

409,677,000 
440,589,000 
Dairy, poultry, ete. . 211,897,000 
Forests and fisheries . _ capkiaae 52,835,000 
Mining , on . ; s - 98,868,000 
Manufacturing (process only) ........ 599,494,000 


Agriculture .. 
Pastoral 


Total . ..-.-$1,813,360,000 


The value of the manufacturing output 
of the Commonwealth for 1923-1924 was 
$1,696,353,000. 


Credit Rating 


The present loan is the first external 
loan which the Commonwealth has issued 
outside of the London market, where its 
securities enjoy the highest credit. Loans 
of the Commonwealth issued in London con- 
stitute a legal investment for trustees in 
Great Britain, in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the Trustee Act, 1893, and 
of the Colonial Stock Act, 1900. The latest 
Commonwealth loan was issued in London 
in November 1924, at a price to yield 4.90 
per cent., and the two preceding loans, in 
May 1924 and October 1923, at prices to 
vield 5 and 5.07 per cent. respectively. 
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Purpose of Issue 


Through the issuance of this loan, of a 
£5,000,000 loan in London, and of a long- 
term conversion loan to be _ issued in 
Australia, the Commonwealth is providing 
for the refunding of short-term war debt 
which matures in December 1925. 


Government Debt 


The debt of the Commonwealth of 
Australia as of March 31, 1925, was as 
follows: 

External debt in hands of public 
(payable in London) ere 
Debt to British Government (to be 
amortized by 1956 under a fund- 

ing agreement of 1921) 


BUSOPAE GO cn ciccccccccecsers 390,681,271 


Total gross debt ..............-.-....-.------$2,101, 759, 763 

The foregoing represents the entire in- 
debtedness of the Commonwealth as it has 
no guarantees outstanding. It should be 
noted that $343,341,624 of the total gross 
debt has arisen from advances made to 
various Australian states. 

The Commonwealth has established sink- 
ing funds for its public debt under the Na- 
tional Debt Sinking Fund Act 1923, Sec- 
tion 9 of which provides among other things 
that: 

The Treasurer shall pay into the trust 
fund, under the head of the National Debt 
Sinking Fund: 

(a) In each financial year for a period 
of fifty years, commencing with the financial 
year 1923-1924, a sum of $6,083,125. 

(b) In each financial year for the said 
period of fifty years a sum equal to 4 per 
cent. of the net debt created in that financial 
year and in any financial year prior thereto 
and after June 30, 1923. 

The above act was recently amended em- 
powering the Treasurer to pay such sum in 
addition to the above as he may determine. 

The average rate of interest borne by the 
entire debt is less than 4.85 per cent. 








A/B Nordiska Foreningsbanken 


(in Finnish: O/Y Pohjoismaiden Yhdyspankki) 


The Greatest Private Bank in Finland, formed from the 
Amalgamation in 1919 of Foreningsbanken i Finland and 
Nordiska Aktiebanken for Handel och Industri 


PAID-UP CAPITAL and RESERVES: Fmk. 320,000,000 
Head Office: 


HELSINGFORS 








of a 52 Branches all over the country 
he 4 Telegraphic Address: UNITAS 


riding 


debt PRINCIPAL NEW YORK CORRESPONDENTS 


The National City Bank Chase National Bank 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company 
Guaranty Trust Company 
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mL U0EUN TUVALA 


Government Revenues and Expenditures been restored on April 28, 1925, co-incidently 
with similar action in Great Britain, by the 
removal of restrictions on the export of 
gold. The Commonwealth Bank has the sole 
power of note-issue and on April 30, 1925 


The ordinary revenues and expenditures 
of the Commonwealth during the past five 
fiscal years are shown in the following 


statement: had $276,856,285 of notes in circulation, 

Years ended Ordinary Ordinary against which it held a gold reserve of 
are vane 3 ——— expenditures = $14,979,287, or over 45 per cent. 
le to 1921 $318,841,439 $314,493,119 

1922 315,821,474 316,842,953 iasiaie , 

ats 1923 314,962,970 309,998,410 Foreign Trade 
sink- 1924 321,272,718 332,604,709 . : 
- Na- 1925 334,800,000* 325,200,000* Prior to 1913, Australia normally had a 
Sec- *Partly estimated favorable trade balance, the average an- 
hings nual surplus of exports over imports in the 


These figures do not include expenditures ten years ended December 31, 1913 having 
for public works or for certain non-re- heen $68,314,000. During the war years as 
Debt current charges consequent upon the war 4 whole, a large surplus of exports was re- 

(including part of the cost of repatriation ported; since 1918, due largely to trade 


trust 


of Australian troops), which have been met 
from loan funds, such expenditures in the 
year ended June 30, 1925 having been ap- 
proximately $40,300,000. The ordinary ex- 


dislocations resulting from the war, the 
trade balance has fluctuated widely, an ex- 
cess of imports having been recorded in the 
penditure figures include, however, all re- Years ended June 30, 1921, 1923 and 1924. 
curring charges for interest, sinking fund, In the year ended June 30, 1925, exports 
pensions and other charges consequent upon amounted to $815,000,000 and imports to 
the war, together with part of the cost of — $770,000,000, the excess of exports being $45,- 
repatricting Australian troops and some 000,000 (figures partly estimated) and in- 
capital expenditures on public works. dicating a return to the normal favorable 
‘ne trade balance of pre-war years. The value 
"the ey Spe of the total trade of Australia in the fiscai 
| The toonetary unit of Australia is the year just ended was larger than in any 
pound ; erling, the gold standard having previous year in its history. 
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INCASSO-BANK 


AMSTERDAM 
ROTTERDAM-THE HAGUE 


36 other Branches throughout HOLLAND 
Established 1891 


Paid-up Capital - 


Reserve Fund - - ° 


Every Class of Banking Business Transacted 
Telegraphic Address: 


- - FI. 25,000,000 
: - Fl. 6,111,700 


INCASSOBANK 














Japan 


HE demand for funds for the mid-year 

Japanese settlements caused a sharp rise 
in outstanding note issues of the Bank of 
Japan, the total for June 80 having been 
1,403,000,000 yen, a jump of 214,000,000 yen 
over May and of 36,000,000 yen over the 
corresponding period last year, according 
to cable advices to the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington from Tokio. These 
settlements also caused a marked increase 
in bank clearances, the total for the month 
having been 7,850,000,000 yen, more than 
2,270,000 yen above the May total. 

The total national debt of Japan 
amounted to 4,962,000,000 yen at the end of 
June, an increase of 11,000,000 yen com- 
pared with May. The June total includes 
domestic loans of 3,457,000,000 yen and for- 
eign obligations of 1,505,000,000 yen. In 
comparison with the previous month there 
were increases of 8,000,000 yen and 3,000,000 
yen in domestic and foreign loans, re- 
spectively. 


Postal savings deposits at the end of June 
totaled 1,134,000,000 yen, an increase of 6,- 
000,000 yen over May and the highest total 
recorded during the past eighteen months. 

Investments of capital during June 
totaled 137,100,000 yen, according to the 
report of the Japan Hypothec Bank. The 
distribution was as follows: government 
loans, 45,000,000 yen; municipal issues, i,- 
900,000 yen; company debentures, 69,900,- 
000 yen, and capital stock payments, 20,300,- 
000 yen. In comparison with May the total 
showed a decline of 51,400,000 yen, there 
having been substantial decreases in gov- 
ernment loans, municipal issues and capital 
stock payments, but an increase of over 
5,000,000 yen in company debentures. 


The Electric Industry in Japan 


Burnett Walker, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Company of New York, recently 
returned to the United States from an ex- 
tended trip including Japan, where he spent 
several weeks, first investigating and then 
negotiating with certain Japanese electric 
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Specially favorable terms for clean and documentary collections are 
offered to American banks and bankers by the 
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power companies in respect to financing in 
the American market. Mr. Walker is 
quoted as saying that: 


One of the most impressive things in 
Japan is the manner in which the business 
men of that country and those connected 
with the financial end of the Government 
are leaving no stone unturned to make con- 
ditions favorable for investment, especially 
by the American and British, in the sound- 
est of Japanese industries, such as the 
hydro-electric and electric distributing com- 
panies. 


With the aid of Japanese experts, Mr. 
Walker and his party made a study of the 
laws and general business and governmental 
conditions as they affected the electrical 
industry of Japan. He said there were 
some changes in the laws which the Japanese 
public utility men are expecting to be made, 
but these changes are largely to conform 
more closely to American practice in cer- 
tain respects. The attitude of the Gov- 
ernment and Japanese business men, their 
laws, and all other elements of the situa- 
tion make a basis which is exceedingly 
favorable to the interests of our investors 
who hold Japanese electric securities. Mr. 
Walker says: 


The visitor to Japan is struck immediately 
by the extensive use of electricity. ‘There 
is today probably a larger proportion of 
houses lighted by electricity in Japan than 
in any other country in the world, not even 
excepting the United States, and practically 
all large manufacturing establishments use 
electrically driven machinery. 

In 1920, Japan was surpassed in total 
electric output by only the United States 
and Germany, and since 1920 the develop- 
ment of the industry in Japan has been 
very rapid. The total capital invested in 
1923 in the Japanese electric enterprises, 
including privately owned electric railways 
which frequently do a substantial power and 
light business, was very substantially in ex- 
cess of a billion dollars. 

That electricity is so generally used in 
Japan is the result, in part, of economic 
circumstances, most of the country being 
richer in water power than in coal or other 
fuel; but another and strong reason for 
this development is that the Japanese peo- 
ple are adapting western methods to their 
Situation at an astounding rate. 

The electrie power and light business as 
a puilic utility is almost as old in Japan 
as in any other country, having had its 
inception in 1887. 

In Japan, as is becoming more and more 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
LIMITED 


Capital Authorised - £5,000,000 
Issued and Paid-up - £2,000,000 


The Bank is able to offer to its 
clients at home and abroad exceptional 
facilities in foreign exchange and in the 
financing of every form of foreign trade, 
and to provide up-to-date credit re- 
ports and information as to business 
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true in the United States, the electric busi- 
ness of the country is now, to a large ex- 
tent, under the control of a few large well 
managed companies. Three of these com- 
panies are already known in this market 
and a fourth is expected to do financing 
here in the near future. These companies 
not only rank high in the best informed 
quarters of London and New York, but 
also in Tokio, where the financial and busi- 
ness community consider each one as emi- 
nently sound and representative of their 
best form of enterprise. The greater part 
of the development of the electric industry 
in Japan has been financed by the Japanese 
themselves, mainly through issues of com- 
mon stock. 

It is quite interesting in Japan to find 
how many of the managerial staff and en- 
gineers have had training in American uni- 
versities and in our big electrical companies. 
A large part of their machinery, also, has 
been purchased in this country. The ap- 
pearance of their plants, therefore, is what 
one finds in our large well managed units 
in the United States. 
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China 


EGARDING the cancellation by the 
United States Government of the final 
instalment of China’s indemnity for the 
Boxer outbreak, an Associated Press state- 
ment dated July 20 says: 


China’s debt of $6,137,552, the final in- 
stalment of its indemnity for the Boxer 





Trade With Sweden 





Aktiebolaget 


Goteborgs Bank 


Gothenburg and Stockholm 
SWEDEN 


Established in 1848 


Own capital Kr. 78,750,000 
(over $20,000,000) 


Through our many branches and 
correspondents all over Sweden 
we are able to offer every accom- 
modation possible for banking 
transactions in Sweden. 


Cable address: Gotabank 

















outbreaks, was wiped off the slate on July 
20 by the United States Government. 

The money will be used for educational 
purposes, under direction of a board ap- 
pointed by the Chinese Government, made 
up of American and Chinese citizens. 

President Coolidge, in remitting the debt 
at this time to the troubled nation, acted 
under authority granted by Congress more 
than a year ago. The Chinese Legation. 
taking note of the action today, declared 
it would go far toward further cementing 
the friendship of the two nations. 

“The Chinese people,” the legation said, 
“will never forget this extraordinary act 
of justice and good will on the part of 
America. It is safe to say that the grati- 
tude of the Chinese people for the generous 
act will not fail to manifest itself in vari- 
ous ways in the future relations of the 
countries.” 

The statement declared that twenty-four 
years ago, when the powers exacted the in- 
demnity, “the American Government pro- 
tested strenuously against this unjust pro- 
ceeding but without avail,’ and that ever 
since, it had maintained that the indemnity 
should be returned to China solely for that 
nation’s benefit. 

China’s indemnity to the United States 
originally was fixed at $24,000,000, but Con- 
gress in 1908 ordered a large part of it 
eliminated. 
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International Banking Notes 


The statement of condition of the Na- 
tional Bank Limited, of London and Dublin, 
for the half-year ended June 30, 1925, 
shows total assets of £44,413,079, deposit, 
current and other accounts £38,340,892 
paid-up capital £1,500,000, and reserve fund 
£1,225,000. Net profit for the half-year, 
after meeting all expenses, and_ including 
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RESERVES -_ - 
DEPOSITS’ - - 
TOTAL ASSETS - 





UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND 


(UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES) 


CAPITAL (fully paid) Swiss Francs 70,000,000 
Swiss Francs 16,500,000 
Swiss Francs 438,103,000 
Swiss Francs 586,297,000 


St. Gall ZURICH Winterthur 
Aarau, Basle, Berne, Geneva, Lausanne, Lugano, 


Locarno, Vevey, Chaux-de-Fonds, etc., etc. 


The Bank will be pleased to act as paying agents for 
Letters of Credit, Travellers’ Checks, etc. 


Well equipped to handle your 
Swiss banking business 





















£29,539 brought forward from last ac- 
count, amounted to £216,346. This amount 
has been disposed of as follows: 


To a dividend for the half-year at the 
rate of 14 per cent. per annum ................ 88,375 
To income tax amd contingencies ac- 
WE sniceons ' 
To reserve fund .... 









To reduction in ban se nants 

To staff widows’ and orphans’ fund ........... 12,000 

Carried forward to next account ................ 30,971 
© 


The statement of condition of the West- 
minster Bank Limited, London, for the half- 
year ended June 30, 1925, shows total assets 
of £298,307,672, current, deposit and other 
accounts £269,015,340, paid-up capital £9,- 
051,718, and surplus £9,051,718. The bank 
has declared an interim dividend of 10 per 
cent. for the half-year on the £20 shares, 
and a maximum dividend of 61 per cent. 
on the £1 shares for the same period. 


© 


Announcement has been made of the re- 
tirement on pension of one of Australia’s 
most prominent and respected bankers, C. A. 
B. Campion, manager of fhe London branch 


of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 
who has held this position since the opening 
of that branch. In_ recognition of his 
services he has had conferred upon him 
the honor of Officer of the Order of the 
British Empire. His five sons all served 
in the British Army. He is a Fellow of 
the Institute of Bankers and of the Royal 
Economic Society. 


© 


The statement of the Netherlands Trading 
Society, Amsterdam, for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1924, shows total assets of fl. 
616,613,101, fixed deposits fl. 115,358,565, 
current accounts fl. 278,881,154, paid-up 
capital fl. 80,000,000, and reserve fund fi. 
48,196,861. The net profit for the year 
amounted to fl. 6,459,146, out of which, after 
providing for the statutory reserve to the 
extent of fl. 491,829, a dividend of 7 per 
cent. was declared. 


© 


The statement of condition of the Na- 
tional Bank of New Zealand, Limited, Lon- 
don, for the year ended March 81, 1925, 
shows total assets of £17,371,871, deposit 
and current accounts £10,822,911, paid-up 
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rye 65% of the imports of Porto Rico enter through the Port 
of San Juan. Our head office is in San Juan, our branches are 
at such Strategic points, for commercial banking and collections, as 
the seaports of Arecibo, Mayaguez and Ponce with an inland 
branch at Caguas. We have an intimate knowledge of the people 
while safeguarding the interests of our clients in the United States. 
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capital £1,500,000, and reserve fund £1,- £155,558 brought forward from previous 
470,000. The net profit for the year, after account, amounted to £435,384. An interim 
providing for all expenses, and including dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. per 
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The architect’s sketch of the new building now under construction for the Union Bank of Scotland, Limited, 
Glasgow. The Union Bank of Scotland, Limited, is one of the few remaining independent banks in 
Scotland, its business connection dating back fully 200 years, although the bank has been 
doing business in its present form only since 1830 
394 
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The Philippine Islands Trade is Growing Rapidly , 


The tremendous Balance of Trade in favor of the Philippines proves the 
Present and Potential Development Possibilities. 

If you are interested, the Bank of the Philippine Islands offers the highest 
class and most reliable Banking Services. 

As the Oldest Bank in the Orient, we naturally maintain a very strong 
position which enables us to properly carry out the wishes of our clients, 
assisting them in the development of their trade and stimulating the 


production of the Islands. 


Che Bank of the Philippine Islands 


- (Pesos) 6,750,000 - ($3,375,000) 


Capital fully paid-up 
Reserve funds .. . 


Head Office: MANILA, P. I. 
Brancues: ILoico, Cesu, ZAMBOANGA 


William T. Nolting - 
pam F. Marias - 
ulgencio Borromeo - 
R. Moreno - - - 
D.Garcia- - - - 
E. Byron Ford - 
S. Freixas - - 
P.J.Campos- - 
.M.Browne- - 
-M.Garcia - - 


Correspondents in all parts of the World 
Special attention given Collections 


2,250,000 - ($1,125,000) 


‘ Chief, Foreign Department 
Chief 


e> Manager 
- + Manager 
Manager Zamboanga 




















annum, paid in July last, absorbed £88,686, 
and the sum of £40,000 was placed to 
premises account, leaving available for dis- 
tribution the sum of £806,697. This amount 
has been disposed of as follows: 


To payment of a dividend at the rate of 
12 per cent. per annum for the year 
ended March 31, last 

To payment of a bonus of 2 per cent. 

To reserve fund (bringing it 
£1,480,000) 

To pension and gratuity fund 

Carried forward to next account 





10,000 
9,000 
167,697 


In May last, 200,000 new shares were 
offered to shareholders of the National Bank 
of New Zealand, Limited, at a premium 
of £2 10s per share, in the proportion of 
one share for every three shares held. 
The new shares have been allotted and the 
Premium amounting to £500,000 has been 
carried to the reserve fund, raising it to 
£1,980,000. 


© 


The statement of condition of the P. &. O. 
Banking Corporation Limited, London, for 
year ended March 31, 1925 shows total 
assets of £17,156,484, current, deposit and 
other accounts £9,419,041, paid-up capital 


£2,594,160, and surplus £160,000. The net 
profit for the year, after providing for all 
expenses, amounted to £136,214, added to 
which£17,567 brought forward from previ- 
ous account, made available for distribu- 
tion the sum of £153,782. This amount has 
been disposed of as follows: 


£ 
To reserve fund 25,000 


To writing off premises account 

To a dividend for the year at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum 1 

Carried forward to next account 


© 


The directors of Lloyds Bank Limited, 
London, have declared an interim dividend 
for the half-year ended June 30, 1925, of 
1s. 8d. per share, being at the rate of 16 2/3 
per cent. per annum, payable, less income 
tax, on and after August 1. This is the 
same as a year ago. 





17,584 


© 


The statement of the Munster and Lein- 
ster Bank Limited, Cork, for the half-year 
ended June 80, 1925, shows total assets of 
£27,118,460, deposit, current and other ac- 
counts £25,391,429, paid-up capital £500,000, 
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Bush House, London, the building shown above, was formally opened on July 4, 
with addresses by Earl Balfour and Irving T. Bush. It is intended 
as a memorial of the friendship between the English speaking 
peoples. The building was designed by Helmle and Corbett, 
London, and the sculpture group above the entrance 
is the work of Malvina Hoffman of New York 


and reserve fund £1,635,000. The net profit West Africa Limited, London, decided to 
for the year, after providing for all ex- amalgamate their businesses in West Africa, 
penses, amounted to £92,996, added to which _ effective as of May 30 last. The businesses 
the amount of £44,033 brought forward of these banks are now carried on in the 
from last account, made available for dis- name of Lloyds Bank Limited. Lloyds has 
tribution a total of £137,030. This amount retained the services of the principal offi- 
has been disposed of as follows: cials of the British Bank of West Africa 
Limited in Egypt, and two directors of the 

ee British Bank of West Africa Limited have 
rate of 18 per cent. per annum .... ’ joined the Egyptian committee of Lloyds 


To reserve fund Se eeceneesecivonaeenseansanam Bank Limited in London. 
To reduction of premises account ..... 
Carried forward to next account ................47 


© 


© : 

The statement of condition of Barclays 

The boards of directors of Lloyds Bank Bank Limited, London, for the a 
Limited, London, and the Bank of British ended June 30, 1925, shows total assets 0 





Ita 
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Rotterdamsche 
Bankvereeniging 


Rotterdam Amsterdam 


The Hague 


Capital . . . . . 50,000,000 
Reserve ... .. .. 120,000,000 


Every description of banking business transacted, 
including the making of collections, the issuance of 
travellers letters of credit and documentary letters 
of credit, buying and selling of foreign exchange 
and of stocks and shares. 


Our large capital and complete organization en- 
able us to handle all matters entrusted to our 
care with efficiency and promptness. 


VUUUUDUUOUEUUOUDDUDDDODUDEOUODDDDODDDDD DOODLES 





Representative for the United States 


J. Enderman, 31 Nassau Street, New York 
QUNNAQOUCNNUUAUUAAEAUENOAUEU EATEN EATEN EAU EU EAU EA EATEN EA AENEAN 


STULL PLUMP OOOO CHOOT 


sil 


£333,769,972, current, deposit and other ac- 
counts (including balance of profit and loss) 
£298,947,270, paid-up capital £15,592,372, 
and reserve fund £8,250,000. Out of the 
profits for the half-year, an interim divi- 
dend has been declared at the rate of 10 
per cent. per annum on the “A” shares, and 
14 per cent. per annum on the “B” and “C” 
shares respectively, subject in each case to 
deduction of income tax. 


net profit for the year, after providing 
for all expenses, and including £90,003 
brought forward from previous account, 
amounted to £680,401. An interim dividend 
paid in January last, absorbed £225,000 of 
this amount, leaving available for distri- 
bution the sum of £455,401. This sum has 
been disposed of as follows: 


£ 
To reserve fund (increasing it to £4,150,- 
000 





etek Rica eaten 5 Soares 100,000 
“i © To a final dividend of 7 per cent. 

led to ba : 
\ frica, The sixty-first annual report of the 
nesses Sehomion Discount Bank and Society of On October 25, 1924, the directors of the 
in the Credit, Prague, for the year ended December [pion Bank of Australia, with the approval 
ds has 31, 1924, shows total assets of kc. 4,082,970,- of the shareholders, issued 100,000 new 
il offi- ” total deposits ke. 736,016,941, paid-up hares (£5 paid), the proportional allot- 
Africa capital ke. 200,000,000 and reserve fund ke. ment being one new share for six existing 
of the 144,631,790. shares. This made the bank’s final divi- 


1 have 
Lloyds 


relays 
f-year 
ets of 
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The statement of condition of the Union 
Bank of Australia, Limited, London, for 
the year ended February 28, 1925, shows 
total assets of £46,727,082, total deposits 
£33,995,484, and paid-up capital, reserve 
fund and undivided profits £8,005,401. The 


dend for the year ended February 28, 1925, 
payable on the paid-up capital of £3,500,- 
000. 
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The statement of condition of the Man- 
chester and County Bank Limited, Man- 
chester, as of June 30, 1925, shows total 
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Capital - - - 
Surplus” - - - 
Assets - - - 


We solicit your collections. 





We are pleased to announce that 
we have moved to our new building where it will be our 
privilege to continue serving our many friends 


BANCO DE PONCE 


PONCE, PORTO RICO 


-  $ 750,000.00 
-  $ 175,000.00 
-  $5,000,000.00 


Correspondence invited. 
































assets of £21,805,350, current, deposit and 
other accounts (including the balance of 
profit and loss) £19,595,950, paid-up capi- 
tal £1,092,040, and reserve fund £1,025,000. 


© 


The statement of condition of the Skan- 
dinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget, Stockholm, as 
of June 30, 1925 shows total assets of kr. 
975,786,872, total deposits kr. 576,441,458, 
and paid-up capital and reserve fund kr. 
182,000,000. 


© 


The statement of condition of the Am- 
sterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam, for the year 
ended December 31, 1924, shows total assets 
of fl. 433,276,036, current, deposit and other 
accounts fl. 186,975,823, paid-up capital fl. 
55,000,000, and total reserves fl. 45,500,000. 
The net profit for the year, after providing 
for all expenses, amounted to fl. 6,197,038. 
This sum has been disposed of as follows: 


fi. 

To a dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. 

I EL siicitescaiiaisnnninnaattncubisicnanitiinacl --4,125,000 

To reserve fund .......... i ee 

To remunerations under ‘article "50 of 
artic les of association 
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The seventy-fourth annual report of the 
Royal Bank of Australia, Limited, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, for the half-year ended 


March 31, 1925, and including London 
branch figures to January 31, 1925, shows 
total assets of £7,231,741, government and 
other deposits £6,902,519, and paid-up 
capital and reserve fund (including balance 
of profit and loss) £1,439,397. 


© 


The statement of condition of the China 
and South Sea Bank Limited, Shanghai, 
for the year ended December 31, 1924, 
shows total assets of $41,764,037, deposits 
$9,017,477 (as against $5,940,995 for the 
corresponding period in 1923), paid-up capi- 
tal $7,500,000, and reserve fund $335,329. 
The net profit of the bank for the year, 
after meeting all expenses, amounted to 
$1,126,516. This sum has been disposed of 
as follows: 


general reserve ...... ...$112,651 
regular dividend 
special reserve ... 
extra dividend ... 
directors’ and supervisors’ fees .. 
staff bonus 
Carried forward to next account —* 
the balance of $8922 carried forward 
from 1923) 
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The statement of condition of the In- 
casso Bank, Amsterdam, for the year ended 
December 31, 1924, shows total assets of 
fl. 125,803,875, current and deposit accounts 
fl. 66,568,401, paid-up capital fl. 25,000,000, 
and reserve fund fi. 5,861,700. The net 
profit for the year amounted to fl. 3,361,310. 
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On Acc’T oF Your CHECK IN FAVOR OF 


We are C 


Tour Fes SO CENTS 








RETURNED BECAUSE OF INSUFFICIENT FUNDS. 


AMOUNT OF CHECK $ 














A cut of the form used by the Guaranty Trust Company, Cambridge, Mass., to charge for 


overdrafts. 


Form courtesy of A. E. Martell Co., Keene, N. H. 


Penalizing Chronic Overdrawers 


Cambridge Bank Devises Effective Method of Reducing 
Overdrafts Through a Service Charge 


overdrafts has always been a puzzling 

one to banks. In many cases the over- 
drafts are due merely to carelessness, over- 
sight, or inexperience on the part of the 
customer. Many people do not realize that 
their overdraft, while it is a small thing, 
is only one of the many that the bank has. 
The bank cannot disregard them, for it 
is prohibited by law from allowing them. 
To be tolerant of overdrafts is not sound 
banking. 

Many methods of remedying or prevent- 
ing this abuse have been tried. Some banks 
remind the customer, by a polite but firm 
letter, each time he overdraws, that they 
do not like overdrafts. The most effective 
method for a chronic overdrawer is to ask 
him to withdraw his account. But this is 
not a very satisfactory method in these 
days of keen competition for accounts. 

The Guaranty Trust Company of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has hit upon what seems to 
be a particularly effective method of treat- 
ment for these accounts. Like almost all 
banks, it has been more or less bothered 
with customers who have made it almost a 
habit to draw against insufficient funds. 
“We tried various methods in attempting 
to minimize this practice,” says Clarence S. 


[ove problem of what to do to stop 


Farnum, assistant treasurer, “and finally 
adopted a form of service charge which has 
been very successful. We use this charge 
as well as the regular service charge for a 
checking account. If a check is presented 
through the clearing and is returned by 
the bookkeeper for insufficient funds, the 
offending account is immediately charged 
fifty cents. If there is more than one check, 
the charge is fifty cents for each check. 
Even though the account may be made 
good during the day,.the charge stands. 

“We use a very convenient form, made by 
A. E. Martell Company of Keene, N. H. 
This is made in triplicate; the original be- 
ing a notice of the charge, which is sent 
to the customer; the duplicate a tissue 
sheet for our permanent records; and the 
triplicate, a charge ticket from which the 
bookkeeper makes his charge. 

“This has resulted in building up the 
delinquent accounts to a great extent. 
There have been very few closed out be- 
cause of the charge.” 

A cut of the form mentioned by Mr. 
Farnum is shown at the top of the page. 
Only one is shown, although the forms are 
made up three to a sheet, and in pads, 
with duplicate and triplicate under the 
original. 


ay 
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MIN interior view of the new banking 

room of the Union Savings Bank and 

Trust Company, Steubenville, Ohio. 

* This room is the result of a very in- 

teresting problem in remodeling whereby the size 

of the building was increased 100% without the 

necessity of the bank’s at any time removing 
from the premises. 


O° 





Thomas M. James Company 
3 Park Street, Boston 342 Madison Ave., New York 
Architects and Engineers 
We would be glad to help you solve your 
bank building problem 


Write us for booklet 























Some Bank Credit Problems 


Tue Bankers Macazine has secured the services of a capable credit man 
to answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the persons asking the question will be used. In case the question is 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 


In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, THe Bankers Macazine, 71-73 Murray Street, 
New York.—Eprror. 














Balance Sheet Items—Part III 


design a form to be used by banks for 
‘THE accompanying article is the sixth ordinary commercial customers. 
of a series by the Credit Editor on While the Federal Reserve form is a good 


eredit and credit department methods. i . eye : . 2 

In the April issue there was a discussion one for this purpose, it is the writer’s idea 
of two of the usual types of business that one can be devised containing some 
organizations, i. e., the proprietorship improvements. 

and the partnership along the lines of a . 
the division of ownership. In the May As previously mentioned, the Federal 
issue, the corporate form of business Reserve form includes in the assets the 


organization was covered. In the June P . . . : : 
icici: Alicia: “ieeaits ‘s-diiiianiads at tien iota items of notes receivable discounted, and in 
balance, the balance sheet, and profit the liabilities a contra item, which is not 
and loss figures. In the July issue, the customarily handled in this way. The 
balance sheet was taken up, and the ‘ nd . . 
form of balance sheet approved by the writer believes also that certain headings 
Federal Reserve Board was given. The and captions might be changed to advantage, 
discussion of balance sheet items was h : th " ted 
continued in the August issue.—THE as shown in e€ accompanying sugges 


EDITOR. form. 











The balance sheet and questionnaire as 
set up here are rather lengthy containing 
OW that we have reviewed the items in detail as well as full questions. 
Federal Reserve form of balance They have been given in this manner to 

sheet and the various general bal- afford a complete set up, which can be 

ance sheet items, perhaps, before leaving cut down, if desired. However, it must 
the balance sheet, it would not be amiss to be remembered that the banker usually re- 





ASSETS 
Cash (Schedule A): 
1. Cash on hand 
2. Cash in banks ............. eosineenanbeiaainaneel 
Notes receivable and trade acceptances (Schedule B): 
3. Notes receivable from customers for merchandise sold 
4. Trade acceptances .... imctbineationattanes ‘ 
Total ‘ 
Less: 
5. Reserve for bad debts ..... 


Accounts receivable (For merchandise sold—Schedule C): 
6. Under three months old sinahaddlsaiebinlinanaiiaaiibiinios 
- Three months to six months old .... 
8. Over six months old ................. 
Total 
OSs: 
9. Provision for discounts . 
10. Provision for bad debts . 


Merchandise (Schedule D): 
i. Raw material secant baaitcmenna 
12. Finished goods and goods in process . 


Securities (Schedule E): 
13. United States bonds - 
- Stock exchange issues .. 
- Other current securities 




















™ FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


754 tt = 1925 











Ten Boston Offices 


Foreign Branches 


Buenos Aires, ARGENTINA Havana,Cusa 


European ‘Representative 
24, Op Broan S1., Lonpon 


HEN you have Boston or New Eng- 

land business, send it to us. With 
ten offices covering the city and direct 
collection facilities throughout this sec- 
tion, we afford quickest and best service. 
Correspondence invited. 


CAPITAL $20,000,000 


SURPLUS $20,000,000 


Resources $270,000,000 
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Other current assets (Schedule F): 





Sinking fund assets: 
18. Contra Hability carried in quick liabilities 


TRE CURIE GION ccceiccceciitsestcsinststenininretitncimatcnnninnagiaNtnienerbesinateneetee 


Other receivables (Schedule G): 
19. Due from officers, stockholders and irectOMrs  ............cc.ceccceeseeseeeeeeeeeeeees 
20. Due from subsidiaries and affiliated companies 
SH, GURNR COUR WIIIE cccciccceccccsenncccsenconeecessatsserscctscmmennecsocenns 
ED | dciinecensnasennceattenscincinenreenssnniinieeniianpannitisniccaennababansinatiniaianiniaiin 


Less: 
22. Provision for bad debts . 


Land, buildings and equipment: 
23. Land used for plant 
24. Buildings used for plant 
25. Machinery and tools ....... 
26. Furniture and fixtures .... 
27. Other land, buildings, etc. 


Less: 
28. Reserve for depreciation 


Investments (Schedule H): 
29. Stocks of subsidiary companies 
30. Bonds of subsidiary er ia 
31. Other investmepts .............. — 


Deferred assets: 
32. Prepaid expenses, interest, taxes, insurance, 
33. Bond discount 

Miscellaneous: 

34. Patterns and drawings 
35. Copyrights and trademarks ... 
36. Good will 


Other assets (Schedule I): 














37. Cash surrender value of life insurance 
38. 
39. 








Total assets 


LIABILITIES 


Unsecured notes payable (Schedule J): 
40. Notes payable to banks 








. Notes sold through broker 

. Notes payable for merchandise 
3. Notes payable to officers, directors and stockholders 

. Other notes payable seeniiensnneiaiideenisstin 





Acceptances: 
45. Bankers acceptances ... 
46. Trade acceptances 





Accounts payable (Schedule K): 





47. Accounts payable for merchandise 





48. Accounts payable to officers, directors and stockholders 





49. Other accounts payable 
Total 











Less: 





50. Allowance for discounts 





Secured liabilities (Schedule L): 
51. Obligations secured by receivables 





52. Obligations secured by merchandise 








53. Obligations secured by collateral 


Portion of fixed debt to be retired during coming year 








Other current Mabilities (Schedule M): 
54. . 





55. 





Total current liabilities 
Fixed indebtedness (Schedule N): 
56. Straight mortgage 














- Mortgage bonds 





Chattel mortgage 








. Debenture bonds 





. Other funded indebtedness 





Total 
Less: 





61. Portion to be retired during coming year carried above 





IS CLEAN AIR 


























Lia 
Mir 
Illustration below shows a uke NG, 
complete Reed Air Filter } Atte pes ag Net 
unit—one of a battery ee Ih x ese c 
through which the National ‘ . m. : 
Bank of the Republic re- 
ceives pure, healthful air at 
the rate of 68,000 C. F. M. 
(REED AIR FILTERS 
—Patents, May 16, 1922, 
Feb. 12, "1924, Nov. 18, 
1924. Other patents 
pending.) 
Inc 
Sel 
Se! 
wi 
National Bank of the Republic, Chicago. R. E. Pingrey, Ww 
rchitect; C. D. Allan, Mechanical Engineer; Reed Air on 
Filters installed by Narowitz Heating and Ventilating Co. Sc 


REED FILTERS Replace Old System in : 
Large CHICAGO BANK : 


DWARD P. VOLLERTSEN, Controller of a 
the National Bank of the Republic, Chicago, 
believes in choosing employes wisely and then 
taking care of them. It was significant, therefore, 
that this institution should have recently selected 
Reed Air Filters as the best method obtainable G 
for preventing vitiated air and encouraging good A 
health, energy and accuracy among its workers. 
There are sound,economical reasons why so many 
well known banks are using Reed Air Filters. 
Let us tell you more about them. No obligations. 


REED AIR FILTER COMPANY, Incorporated 
Which kind of air does your bank 225 Central Ave., Louisville, Ky. 50 Church St., New York de 


breathe? Illustrations above were ‘ 
made from microscopic photographs Offices in Principal Cities 


of ordinary city air before and after 


passing through Reed Air Filters s 
which remove 97% of all dust, soot ; 
and bacteria, T 
ce 
TRADE MARK 
jams, 











Si 
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Liabilities of any other nature: 


Total liabilties 


Minority interest subsidiary companies: 
Ee . 
65. Surplus ............ . : 


Net worth 
corporation 
66. Preferred stock (less treasury stock) (par value $ 
67 Common stock (less treasury stock) (par value $.. 
68. Appropriated oe er 
69. Capital surplus ......... 
70. Earned surplus ..... 
Total 
Less 
71. Deficit inti 


Individual or partnership: 
. Net worth (representing money paid in) .. 
Net worth (representing earnings) . 
74. Net worth (from other sources) ..... 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
Schedule A: 
Accounts are maintained with the following banks: 
Bank City 





Schedule B: 

Are any of these receivables past due? . - f so, what amount?. wwe AFe all due 
wihin a yearT................ What portion is SECUTEM ? ..-.ee-seee-0-- A I Re itctecicsccinartigtccinniciesenstinionte 
What amount of receivables have been discounted? ... What has been the maximum 
amount of receivables discounted ?..................-.....0.208 
Schedule C 

What are usual selling terms?.. . Is the provision for bad debts considered 
ample?................. What amount of erceivables has ‘been 5 ee 
Schedule D: 

eee 
How are finished goods and goods in process valued ?.... 

Is all merchandise fresh stock and readily salable? 

or obsolete stock? 

What is the basis of valuation of such merchandise 

What amount of your inventory do you consider slow moving? (explain) ...... 


What insurance do you carry on merchandise ?. . Who took inventory? 
. Is any merchandise hela in trust or under consignment? ——s 
Schedule E: 
What is the issue of the U. S. bonds?.. 
Give details of stock exchange issues and other current securities. 


Amount owned Issue Company 


Schedule F: 


The items included under the caption of “other current assets’ are as follows (Give full 
details.): . - 


Sched: 
Doves the company make a practice of advancing to officers, directors and stockholders ’?............... 
To what extent does it advance in this conection? enna 
How do the amounts due from subsidiaries and affiliated companies arise ?..... 
: Give details of total item of | rec eivables from 
affiliat 
Amount due 

















An unequaled 
record of safety 


Ir 1s about sixteen years since first mortgage real estate bonds, 
as they are now known, were placed on the market. 


From that day to this no investor has ever lost a dollar in real 
estate bonds issued by the leading houses in this field. 


During these sixteen years there have been two financial crises, 
one panic, one war and two periods of inflation and boom. Prices 
on the stock exchange have melted like snow in the sun—millions 
have been lost—banks have failed—businesses have stopped, but 
real estate bonds have paid interest and principal promptly and 
faithfully. 


What other securities, except U. S. Government Bonds, can 
show a like record of safety? 


This unequaled record is not difficult to understand when one 
considers that real estate mortgage bonds are secured by income- 
earning properties in busy, thriving cities all over the country. 
Because they are secured by the “basis of all wealth,” real estate, 
and are as sound as the foundations of our national economic 
and social life. 


Yet they should be purchased only from houses with the 
experience, personnel and character to issue this specialized type 
of security. By dealing with such houses—and with them alone— 
investors will continue to say, “I have never lost a dollar in first 
mortgage real estate bonds.” G. L. Miller & Co., Inc., 30 East 
42nd Street, New York City. Offices and representatives in 
principal cities. 














NO INVESTOR EVER LOST. 

A DOLLAR IN MILLER 

FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
SS — 
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Schedule H: 
Give details of investments in subsidiaries. 
Name of company Bonds Value pfd. Minority Value com- Minority 
owned stock is interest mon stock is interest 
carried at preferred carried at common 











Other investments are as follows: 
Amount Nature 


Schedule I: 
The surrended value of life insurance arises from the following policies: 


Name of person on whom policy is issued Amount of policy Surrender value 








Schedule J: 
Notes payable to banks and brokers are as follows: 
Bank or broker 








What amount of notes payable to officers, stoc aiiehhewe and directors is due to cnteument sennin 
Describe the other notes payable. .......................... 








Schedule K: 

Are any payables for merchandise past due? ................. What are your usual terms of purchase? 
What amount of accounts payable to officers, directors and stockholders 
is due endorsers? Describe other accounts payable. 














Schedule L: 
Obligations securel by receivables arise in the following manner: 














There is a per cent. , pledged. Obligations secured by merchandise 
arise in the following manner: . 








There is a per cent. margin ‘pledged. Obligations secured by collateral 
arise in the following manner: . 








The following collateral is pledged: 
Amount Kind Name of company 














Schedule M: 
Other current lMabilities are of the following nature (describe fully): 











Schedule N: 
The straight mortgage is due It is a mortgage. 

We are to retire annually. The mortgage bonds are due ...... 

acts as trustee. The sinking fund calls for he 

retirement of <esssseeeeee ANNUally. We agree under the indenture to maintain a current 

Position as follows: 




















The chattel mortgage is against the following machinery: ..........------0--s+-+-+-- 
We are to pay this off at the ratee of . per year. The .. 

eve ‘acts as trustee for the debenture issue. 
denture we agree as follows with regard to current position: 


























Conting: nt Habilities: 
Merchandise commitments 

Notes payable discounted ... 

Trade acceptances discounted 

Notes or accounts assigned or pledged 
Liability as accommodation maker, endorser or guarantor on notes or 
accounts of others 

As guarantor on bonds or mortgages . 

etters of credit 

Others (specify) 



































Cuts checking 


time in half! 











The expensive 
**call-back’’ way 


The speedy 
Dalton way 





..an exclusive advantage of the New Dalton “MULTIPLEX” 
Bank Ledger Posting and Statement Machine 


HINK how much time will be saved 

by eliminating the present expen- 
sive “call-back” system! Think how 
much easier and speedier it will be to 
place two tapes containing duplicate 
items side by side, and visually check 
the figures. The time of one operator 
is saved entirely. 
This quick and easy checking method is offered 
in the New Dalton “MULTIPLEX” Bank 
Ledger Posting and Statement Machine—a 
bank bookkeeping machine that checks its 
own work. Through the use of the exclu- 
sively Dalton Proof Totalizer and a _ Proof 
Tape, upon which new balances are automatic- 
ally printed, the machine furnishes automatic 
printed proof of all postings, thereby saving 
an additional amount of time. This is how 
the Dalton does it. 


Checking Work by Proof Totalizer 


This New Dalton is provided with an extra 
totalizer that automatically accumulates both 


Checking Work bv 

New Balance Proof Tape 
In addition to the Proof Totalizer, the Dalton 
also provides, without effort or thought on 
the part of the operator, a proof tape con- 
sisting of an itemized list of new balances. 
When the operator has finished posting, the 
new balance proof tape is torn off and pre- 
served for checking against a similar proof 
tape which is made automatically incident t 
the statement run of the same items. Thes« 
two tapes are placed side by side and balances 
thereon visually checked without calling back. 
This system (1) saves the time of one operator 
required under the old call-back system; (2) 
makes ledgers available at all times for refer- 
ence purposes, in that they are never tied up 
by the call-back; (3) fixes responsibility for 
correct posting of ledgers and statements on 
a single operator. 


Have a Demonstration! 
Yet these are only a few of the many exclu- 
sive advantages of the New Dalton “MULTI- 
PLEX” Bank Ledger Posting and Statement 


Machine. To learn 


checks and deposits as 

the run is made. At about them all, phone 
the end of the run, the the nearby Dalton Sales 
machine automatically Agent. Or write fo: 
prints the total of illustrated booklet 
checks and _ deposits, which explains in detai 
which is checked agains this latest and newes‘ 

Dalton. 


the predetermined total. 


THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE SALES COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Agents for Canada: The United Typewriter Co.; Toronto, and Branches 
Sales Agencies in ALL the Principal Cities of the World 


Adding—Calculating . Bookkeeping . Statement and 
‘*Cash Register’? Machines 
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Federal taxes: 

What provision has been made? ..... 
Suits and judgments: 

Have you any pending or unsatisfied? 


Maximum and minimum debt (during the past fiscal year): 


Banks . 
Trade 
Others 


ceives a statement about once a year and 
he is then entitled to the full details. 

Many concerns have their books audited, 
and usually in these cases the banker does 
not submit his own form, although many 
times it is done to secure details not con- 
tained in the accountant’s report. 

A good complete audit gives the data 
outlined in the balance sheet and question- 
naire above, and in the case of a concern 
which does not have its books audited, the 
banker is entitled to at least the same 
amount of information. 

This questionnaire gives a good idea of 
general questions with regard to the balance 
sheet items, and will end for the present 
our review of the balance sheet. 

We shall take up later the analysis of the 
balance sheet from the standpoint of com- 
parison of items, ratios, etc. 

In the next issue, the profit and loss 
statement will be discussed. 





Questions and answers on bank 
credit problems follow as usual and 
will continue each month. 





QUESTION: I have read, with interest, 
your various articles appearing under 
“Questions and answers on bank credit 
problems” and was attracted by the answer 
to the question appearing on page 89 of 
the July issue. The changes reflected in 
this statement are indeed difficult to ex- 
plain without seeing a detailed balance 
sheet and profit and loss statement, and 
your answer needs, therefore, to be con- 
ditional, but on the basis of the facts given, 
it is rather difficult to see how the changes 
could he attributed to your last two explana- 
tions. Each of these precludes a reduction 
in net worth unless’ accompanied by a re- 
duction in fixed assets, which item is re- 
porter’ to have shown practically no change. 
There is a possibility that merchandise has 


Total maximum. 


Minimum date .. 


Total minimum. 


been written up and a reserve set up on 
the liability side, but not labeled as a re- 
serve for inventory, and, therefore, not 
considered a charge against current assets 
in the inquirer’s analysis, but even then it 
would need to be charged against the only 
remaining group of assets; namely, fixed, 
and this would, of course, lower the fixed 
assets, which is again in contrast with the 
actual changes shown. 

Also, if the increase in working capital 
was brought about through failure to show 
full indebtedness, net worth would show an 
increase in place of the reported reduction. 
Could not the inquirer be induced to sub- 
mit comparative statements without dis- 
closing the name of the company, and, if 
he so chooses, disguising the amounts, but 
preserving the exact relativity of one item 
to the other?—A. F. H. 


ANSWER: Upon receipt of the inquiry, 
which read; “In looking over the balance 
sheet of a company, I notice that the fixed 
assets remain practically unchanged from 
one year to the other, that net worth shows 
a reduction of about $20,000, but that the 
net working capital shows an increase dur- 
ing the same period of about $40,000. How 
would you account for this substantial in- 
crease in working capital?” I prepared the 
following: 

A B 


$114,000 $154,000 
70,000 70,000 


Current assets . 
Fixed assets . 





$184,000 $224,000 
Payables sient Giiptaidesdetitliieniaskita -0- 
oe te dl = ? 
Net worth $184,000 


$184,000 


«®< 

? 
$224,000 
$224,000 
- 114,000 ? 


-0- ? 
- 114,000 154,000 


Current assets ............... 
Current liabilities ............. 
Net working capital ..... 


This shows fixed assets unchanged, net 
worth reduced $20,000, and working capital 
increased $40,000. You are quite correct 
in assuming that the last two explanations 
given in my answer precluded a reduction 
in net worth (from the facts given) unless 
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Above: First National 
Bank of Boston, Boston, 
Mass. York & Sawyer, 
Architects. Built by Stone 
& Webster, Inc, 


Above: First National 
Bank of Boston, Buenos 
Aires, Chambers & 
Thomas, Buenos Aires, 
Architects. York & Saw- 
yer, New York, Consulting 
Architects. Le//: Ex- 
change National Bank of e 
Tampa, Fla. Welles Bos- 

worth, Architect. 





‘Uniformly and entirely satisfactory...” 


“,... heir (Stone & Webster’s) skill and repu- 
tation for fair dealing are, of course, a matter 
of common knowledge. We feel strongly they 
have brought to bear on the job a very un- ( 
usual degree of ability and the result is excel- 

lent. Our relations have been uniformly and h 
entirely satisfactory. In fact, we have entrusted t 
them with the erection of a similar building 
in Buenos Aires.” 


The First National Bank of Boston 
B. W. TRAFFORD, Vice-President q 


STONE & WEBSTER 2 


INCORPORATED . 
. f 
DESIGN: BUILD 
OPERATE 4 
FINANCE 4 

I 






BOSTON, 147 Milk Street 
CHICAGO, First National Bank Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bidg. 


NEW YORK, 120 Broadway 
PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, Union Trust Bidg. 
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accompanied by a reduction in fixed assets, 
which item is reported to have shown prac- 
tically no change. My answer read as fol- 
lows: “Working capital may be increased 
in several cases; i. e., new money, profits, 
decrease in slow assets due to their liquida- 
tion and the transfer of funds to current 
assets. In the above, you mention that the 
company shows a decrease in its net worth, 
and it is, therefore, natural to assume that 
the working capital increase is not due to 
any new money or profits. You also men- 
tion that the fixed assets remain practically 
unchanged, and it is, therefore, right to 
assume that no funds were received from 
this source to contribute to working capital. 
You do not make any mention as to whether 
there has been any increase in the fixed 
indebtedness of the company, which would 
naturally contribute to the net working 
capital. However, if there is no increase 
from this source, it would appear that there 
was a write-up in one of the current asset 
items, probably merchandise, or full indebt- 
edness was not shown. It would be very 


al) 


OS 


U 


) 


interesting to receive complete profit and 
loss figures for a period of two or three 
years to compare the company’s purchases, 
sales, cost of doing business, etc., for each 
year, and to also apply the gross profit test.” 

I realized in preparing the answer that 
the information I had was meagre, and from 
what I could gather, attributed it at the 
time to the creation of a fixed debt. How- 
ever, feeling that the inquirer would not 
have overlooked so important a change as 
this, and assuming that perhaps some fact 
had been misstated, I mentioned the various 
things that might change working capital 
and thought he could figure out his own 
solution therefrom without wasting time and 
causing a delay. Many times questiens are 
received, and the information given is of 
such a character that it is difficult to 
answer in a direct manner. In such in- 
stances, the answer cannot, of necessity, be 
direct to the point. If I can obtain figures 
of the company, I shall do so and write 
further on this. 


Helping the Men to Carry the Load 


Contribution of Women Bank Executives to the Profession 


various occupations in the United 

States today, the banking profession 
has its share of progressive and representa- 
tive women. Yes, banking—that profession 
so close to the heart of man—has slowly, 
but surely, opened its doors to women. 
There are 2100 women bank officers em- 
ployed in banking institutions in our country. 
They have titles as varied as their duties. 
Several are bank directors. A few are bank 
presidents. A great many are cashiers, 
assistant secretaries, and managers of 
women’s departments. All are executives, 
helping the men in shouldering the growing 


QO: the 8,500,000 women employed in 


financial burden of our country. Banks 
have gradually recognized their added re- 
sponsibilities and have selected women to 


fill executive posts in order that they, the 
banks, may better handle business matters 
pertaining to women. 

The banker studies statistics. He knows 
that 85 per cent. of the family income is 


spent by the American woman. She de- 
serves consideration. And she is given it 
by having one of her sex to deal with if 
she prefers. There are many women who 
prefer to do business with a man, and 
vice versa. How many people realize that 
75 per cent. of the savings accounts in 
the United States are in the names of 
women? ‘They are. Many more women 
are handling personal household accounts 
through checking accounts than in former 
years. Women are traveling more than 
ever before and using travelers’ cheques 
and letters of credit. Many a woman who 
obtained a first taste of investment buying 
when she purchased Liberty Bonds is now 
buying other stocks and bonds and securi- 
ties. Now she needs a place to keep her 
securities, therefore she rents a safe de- 
posit box. 

And so to meet the trend of the times, 
banks are increasingly employing women ex- 
ecutives to sell the bank’s service to women. 
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MRS. WILLIAM LAIMBEER 


President Association of Bank Women, and assistant 
cashier National City Bank of New York 


And as every salesman knows, when once 
the buyer has entered the door, half the 
battle is won. 

The work of the woman bank executive, 
is educational not only for women but for 
the men as well. Men must be taught to 
realize that the of their families 
should learn to use the bank to its fullest 
Women must be taught how to 
use all of the bank’s facilities. 

The Association of Bank Women, a na- 
tional organization composed of women bank 
executives with headquarters in New York, 
was formed in 1921, to encourage mutual 
helpfulness and co-operation among its mem- 
bers with the end in view of making them- 
selves increasingly valuable to the institu- 
tions with which they are associated; to 
help not only its members but other women 
wishing to take up the same type of work, 
to take advantage of opportunities which 
may come to the attention of the associa- 
tion from time to time; at all times to up- 
hold the dignity and integrity of women 
associated with or employed by banks. 

The membership is divided into seven 
regions: New England, Mid-Atlantic, South- 


women 


capacity. 


MISS JEAN ARNOT REID 


Vice-president Association of Bank Women, and 
manager women’s department Bankers Trust 
Company of New York 


ern, Lake, Mid-West, Western and South- 
western, each under. the leadership of a 
vice-president. This plan was adopted in 
order to better co-ordinate the work and 
the interest of a section, and to bind it 
more closely to the central organization. 

The association, while still very young, 
numbers 172 members, representing twenty- 
eight states and 101 cities. 

The Third Annual Convention of The 
Association of Bank Women will be held 
at Atlantic City, N. J., September 28 to 
October 1, 1925 inclusive, simultaneously 
with the convention of the American Bank- 
ers Association. 

The program, as tentatively outlined, is 
so arranged as not to conflict with the im- 
portant sessions of the A. B. A. conven- 
tion, includes conferences on “New 
Business—Bank Development,” “Recent 
Trust Legislation,’ “Women, Business and 
Banking,” and the reports of the regional 
vice-presidents. 


and 


Already some seventy-six women from 
nineteen states and forty cities have signi- 
fied their intention of attending. 
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Foresight or Folly in Automobile 
Financing ? 
By H. Bertram Lewis 


Vice-president Hare & Chase. Inc. 


N industry in its twenty-sixth year 
A is not too young to have prece- 
dents, but the evolution of the motor 
car and the expansion of its market have 
been so rapid that no one stage in the 
process has been like any other. Each 
new situation has been a problem in itself 
with no close parallel in retrospect to point 
out the solution. 

The quarter century of progress from 
the days when buying an automobile was 
a sporting adventure for the rich, to the 
present stage wherein the workman motors 
to his job, has been for the automotive 
manufacturer! one long series of sudden 
readjustments with no past history capable 
of serving as a guide. And now that the 
period of stabilization has arrived, he again 
faces new conditions. In many ways they 
are more difficult conditions than at any 
former stage, and are totally strange to 
him because his entire career to date has 
been given over to the building of a market 
that seemed to have no limit; whereas today, 
with the habit of growth still upon him, 
he can only make headway in the face of 
a demand at last limited in its increase 
approximately to the rate of growth of 
the population. 

Obviously the individual manufacturer 
cannot expand at the former rate without 
forcing contraction upon some of his com- 
petitors. He is checked for the moment 
unless he can continue to grow at their 
expense. So he on his part and they on 
theirs are locked in a grim battle of wits 
to contrive new expedients whereby the old 
process of enlargement can be continued. 
The more resourceful are certain to win 
and go ahead—the less resourceful to Jose 
and gradually fade from the picture. In 
the meantime, naturally enough, each will 
try every trick of mental fence he can 
remember or devise—some destined to prove 
helpful and some harmful both to their 
proponents and to the industry at large. 


It is natural enough that in this process 
Variants of the tradjtional time payment 
arrangements should be considered. The 
growth of the business to its present leading 


position among all manufacturing industries 
is chiefly attributable to its use of the time 
payment appeal—which, according to the 
conservative survey of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, figures in 
65 per cent. of all its sales, and must, 
therefore, be largely responsible for the 
production of more than 2,000,000 units 
per annum. 

Time sales, indeed, may be considered 
chiefly accountable for the fact that auto- 
mobile prices today average 29 per cent. 
below the pre-war level, while the average 
price of all other commodities exceeds that 
level by 67 per cent. A factor of such 
influence is a very logical subject of special 
consideration at the present juncture. And 
because of its influence, any misconceptions 
as to the basis upon which its successful 
utilization rests may have far reaching 
harmful consequences. 

The intensity of the competition between 
manufacturers, the prevailing state of easy 
money, and the large number of finance 
companies operating in the automotive field 
combine to induce experimentation in the 
direction of lower rates and easier terms; 
and it is well, before this trend makes too 
great headway to be checked, that we 
should consider where such tendencies may 
lead. 

The time payment business being essen- 
tially one of credit, it is proper to ap- 
proach such a question with an adequate 
definition of credit, a statement as to the 
purpose of credit thus extended, and a 
review of the possible consequences of vio- 
lating the principles which underlie sound 
credit work of this description. 

Broadly speaking, the function of credit 
may probably be best described as that of 
making true worth liquid. Instrumentali- 
ties for this purpose are almost as old as 
commerce and have taken many forms. In 
all ages the value of credit has been a 
stimulus to the production of wealth by 
permitting a rapid turnover of capital and, 
so long as it can serve that purpose with 
safety, it renders an inestimable economic 
service. Whenever its utilization ignores 
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The new individual bank building of 
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the fundamental necessity of true worth 
as a background, it causes proportionate 
economic injury. 

Credit in the automotive field in theory 
serves two purposes. (1) It enables the 
buyer of true worth (the responsible citi- 
zen of dependable earning power, a good 
credit record, and some accumulation of 
capital) to have the benefit of motor trans- 
portation while earning the price of his 
car—and thus keeping his principal in- 
tact; (2) It permits the manufacturer to 
market his product in volume at prices re- 
flecting the great economies of mass pro- 
duction, to give employment to a vast army 
of workmen, and to stimulate activity and 
employment in dozens of related industries. 

That the use of credit in this field has 
been tremendously successful in promoting 
these objects there can be no manner of 
doubt. Time sales of new motor vehicles 
today exceed $2,000,000,000 in value per 
annum, and the yearly output has increased 
almost ten-fold since the time payment 
stimulus was first applied. Every buyer 
of true worth may today own a motor car 
without drawing on his capital to make 
the purchase. It seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that, without the volume of produc- 
tion permitted by time buying, automobile 
prices would be nearly double their present 
scale. The automotive business has become 
first in point of value of production among 
all manufacturing industries in America. 
The buying power created by its prosperity 
has been a stabilizing factor in dozens of 
contributory lines. 

Probably more money is being kept in 
circulation, more capital turned over, and 
more wealth produced under the automo- 
tive stimulus today than ever before in 
the history of the world from the influence 
of any other single industry, for as motor 
buying has increased so have all forms of 
invested wealth. During the past ten years, 
savings deposits have nearly trebled in 
volume, in the number of individual ac- 
counts, and in the amount of deposit per 
capita: life insurance in force has gained 
in slightly greater proportion; and building 
and loan associations even more. Never 
in history have there been so many small 
investors in corporation securities. Since 
the war it may almost be said we have be- 
come a nation of capitalists. 

The argument in favor of soundly regu- 
lated automotive credits seems unanswer- 
able. The bases of such credits, as here- 


to) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


H. BERTRAM LEWIS 
Vice-president of Hare & Chase, Inc. 


tofore permitted, have been (1) a respon- 
sible buyer; (2) a product of merit and 
ready resale value; (3) a sufficient cash 
payment to keep the seller’s equity within 
protective limits, and to give the buyer a 
compelling mercenary incentive to pay the 
balance due; (4) regular monthly payments 
sufficient in amount to reduce the seller’s 
and increase the buyer’s equity faster than 
any possible rate of market depreciation 
in the car, such payments terminating within 
the safe and wholesome limit of twelve 
months. Under such terms, losses have 
been minimal, rates moderate, and the mar- 
ket condition, in general, sound. 

But the intense competition now gaining 
headway for the lion’s share of a stabilized 
market is introducing new and exceedingly 
doubtful factors into the situation. Not 
many weeks have passed since a plan was 
announced for one prominent car permitting 
down payments that range from $12.60 to 
$115. True, this revolutionary proposition 
required the buyer to furnish two endorsers 
for his note, which few buyers who would 
profit by such terms could readily provide. 
But the very announcement had its dangers, 
and, as was to be expected, similar plans 
were soon produced locally in which the 
three name paper requirement was waived. 

Prior to this innovation the standard 
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down payment ratio among the stronger 
companies had been 331/3 per cent. of the 
time price. Here and there 33 1/3 per cent. 
of the cash price (30 per cent. of the time 
price) was beginning to gain acceptance. 
But, following the notice of this new basis, 
all sorts of departures from sound practice 
began to present themselves, going even 
so far as to permit $70 down on a $1000 
car with no security whatever, other than 
a precarious equity in the car itself and 
the buyer’s unpretected note. Twenty-five 
per cent. down payments became matters of 
quite common report in some sections and 
paper running up to eighteen months began 
to be freely accepted (and in some cases 
solicited), even by companies of national 
repute. A recent communication on this 
subject, circulated among all finance com: 
panies listed in the automotive field, has 
produced evidence of such practices from 
every main geographical section of the 
United States. The extraordinary unani- 
mity of the replies in the description of 


existing conditions proves conclusively both 
the general prevalence of such conditions, 
and their comparatively recent introduction 
into the scheme of things. 

It seems a matter of pressing importance 
that the banks, which provide most of the 
money that is being used for credits on this 
basis, should have a clear picture of the 
situation and of some of its possible con- 
sequences. Effective regulation can only 
originate with them, and unless such regula- 
tion is applied, there is no influence in sight 
to check the process. Extensive plant en- 
largements, necessitating materially  in- 
creased outputs by prominent manufactur- 
ers, certainly forecast no diminution in the 
competitive ardor of the industry. Dealers’ 
allotments in several lines for 1926 are re- 
ported as having been doubled, and if these 
allotments are sold it will be largely to 
persons who are now using other cars. 
To make the grade the factories must press 
the dealers, and the dealers will whipsaw 
the market with every sales expedient in 
their repertoire. 

The successful groups will drive their 
competitors in desperation into efforts to 
go them one better at every turn. And 
the weaker finance companies, being in the 
same state of mind, will surely collaborate. 
The vicious circle thus created is too ob- 
vious to require demonstration. But a de- 
scription of its inevitable effects upon the 
automotive market will indicate both its 
economic hazards and its futility as a long 
swing sales stimulant. 

Consider first the matter of rates—which 
all agree should be as low to the public 
as adequate representation and _ efficient 
service permit. Given an equal basis in 
these respects, rates depend more on credit 
experience than on any other single factor. 
Low down payments and terms of improper 
length invite proportionately higher collec- 
tion costs; more repossessions, with all the 
added expense incidental thereto; and 4 
higher percentage of losses—conditions 
which lead unavoidably to higher rates. 
And the great injustice of such a trend lies 
in the fact that responsible buyers must 
also pay these rates to support the higher 
proportion of irresponsibles introduced into 
the situation by this acceptance of undue 
risks. That low down payments and longer 
terms produce additional risk is not 
a matter for argument. Any experienced 
finance man the country over will concede 
it. In the matter of increased rates, it is 
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a de- chiefly the public that suffers, for higher quency finds it easier to blame the car 
n the rates do not necessarily mean fewer sales. than to admit his own improvidence. He 
h its But the factory and the dealer pay the sets up a smoke screen of abuse that con- 
. long price of credit laxity in the effects of more demns the product, the dealer and the fac- 
humerous repossessions. tory and when the chorus of such knockers 
which A repossessed car has to be resold—and become numerous enough it never fails to 
public whether the dealer has it or the finance impress the public and injure the reputa- 
ficient company, it becomes a definite obstacle to tions of all three in that neighborhood. 
a & business, because its sale is preventing the The factory, on its part, may easily be 
oredit sale of some other used car that the dealer led into serious overproduction if it relies 
aie has taken in trade. Used cars must be on the first effects of a lowered credit 
sana handled in fully 15 per cent. of all new car standard in determining its rate of output. 
ollec- sales today and in a great majority of | Undoubtedly the initiation of more liberal 
5 the used car sales as well. Before the dealer terms increases volume of sales. But ac- 
nd 8 fully liquidates one such transaction he ceptance of that volume by the manufac- 
itions may have handled three or four cars be- turer as a guide in laying out his future 
a sides the one he originally took in trade. manufacturing schedule would lead to pit- 
4 lies Any clogging of the used car market is a_ falls, for the output resulting from that 
ps serious matter to him; and eighteen months’ basis of figuring would come head-on in 
igher paper promises on the average, nearly twice the dealer’s salesroom against a flood of 
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as niviny repossessions pro rata as twelve 
montlis’ paper; so that when the dealer 
offer. longer terms he is losing in the one 
market more than he gains in the other. 
Ancther form of backlash is the loss of 
prestige that always results to any line in 
whicl: many repossessions occur. The buyer 
who ‘oses his automobile through delin- 


unprecedented repossessions and the dealer 
would have to reduce his allotment or go 
under from inability to sell it. It is costly 
business to everybody concerned to cut pro- 
duction sharply just after accelerating it, 
and any manufacturer who estimated his 
market by such unreliable indications as 
over-stimulated time sales, would ultimately 
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pay through the nose for his miscalculation. 

Still another adverse market effect of 
enticing the prospect to invest beyond his 
means is the ‘consequent diminution of in- 
terest by the public at large in the used 
car as such. Every man prefers a new car. 
Make it too easy for him to put one in 
service and nothing else appeals. He may 
buy a used car if the saving is great enough 
but not otherwise. The used car market will 
be hard hit from this side also, if credit 
forcing tactics are at all generally applied. 
Since inability to handle used cars at prices 
satisfactory to their owners, or to sell them 
promptly when secured are both hindrances 
to new car business, the conclusion is un- 
escapable that the ultimate effect of too lib- 
eral terms would ultimately be a sharp 
curtailment of sales. 

In its general effect, the low down pay- 
ment and long term proposition opens up 
the way for the thriftless type of purchaser 
to take on many small obligations simul- 
taneously instead of assuming but the one 
and cleaning it up before undertaking 
others, which is all he can attempt to do if 
the one makes sufficient demand on_ his 
current funds. Obviously the credit struc- 
ture as a whole is much sounder when the 
average time buyer of a motor car has no 
other time payments to meet, than when he 
has also been enticed to take on a radio set, 
a washing machine and an encyclopaedia on 
the same income. 

Competition on the basis of rates is the 
logical bedfellow of competition in terms, 
and inasmuch as an adequate rate is neces- 
sary to support an adequate service—as 
every banker knows—competition in rates, 
too, is, beyond a certain point, a destructive 
tendency. Automobile financing is only in 
part a discounting operation. Both the 
automobile dealer and his customer re- 
quire far more of the finance company than 
the mere absorption of their paper, and 
the true value of the facilities of the finance 
company both to the trade and to the pub- 
lic is in the efficiency, resourcefulness and 
human quality of its service. Eliminate 
these attributes wholly from financing and 
it becomes a dry-as-dust affair, too me- 
chanical to be the vital selling asset that 
it can and should be made. A rate war 
among finance companies would also react 
against motor vehicle sales and might even- 
tually drive into other fields a considerable 
proportion of the money needed to under- 
write them. 
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As indicated above, the banker holds the 
most effective check against these unwhole- 
some trends. Next to his influence, the 
most powerful is that of the automobile 
manufacturer. And if no higher motive 
than self interest could be summoned to 
the question by either party, the argument 
in favor of prompt measures would be over- 
whelming on that ground alone. For un- 
profitable rates and destructive terms by the 
finance companies will unquestionably elimi- 
nate many of them from the field altogether 
and deprive a proportionate number of 
banks of a most valuable and lucrative 
class of paper, while the factories will find 
such abuse of credit facilities the most 
destructive boomerang they could possibly 
lay hand to. 

Since the flood gates have only been 
opened, the tendency can be checked before 
much damage has been done if the correc- 
tive measures are prompt. There is abso- 
lutely no fundamental need for an industry 
so prosperous to force its market. Among 
producers generally the automobile manu- 
facturer is the most envied of men. His 
business has flourished while most others 
have lagged. By many he is actually held 


responsible for the relative sluggishness of 


others’ lines. He is charged with pilfering 
more than his share of the consumer’s dollar. 
Albeit there is a quick and convincing 
answer to that indictment, he is certainly 
in no need of artificial stimulants to hold 
his own. 

And on the present basis, a safe and ample 
rate of growth seems assured by the normal 
rate of increase in the population «nd the 
gradual advance in the level of individual 
prosperity. Unremitting sales effort based 
on more scientific methods of market analy- 
sis will keep the gutomobile industry moving 
comfortably forward with no repercussion to 
fear. The greatest days in all industrial 
history seem to lie ahead in the automotive 
field, if not blighted by over-ambition. 

The industry stands today definitely at 
the crossroads between wisdom and folly 
as to the use or abuse of its most effective 
merchandising asset, with a perceptible 
inclination to take the backward path. Its 
true friends at this juncture are those who 
point out the dangers of this way and fight 
for a truly and safely progressive policy. 
The future is brilliant with promise if ra- 
tional counsels prevail. 
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The fur storage vault of the Greenwich Trust Company, Greenwich, Conn., designed by Alfred C. 
Bossom, bank architect and engineer, New York. The vault was built and installed by 
the York Safe and Lock Co., York, Pa. 


Fur Storage as a Bank Service 


By Alfred C. Bossom, architect and A. W. W. Marshall, Vice- 
president of the Greenwich Trust Company, Greenwich, Conn. 


more service and conveniences for 

their clients. All of these facilities 
cause some form of expense and although 
most of them eventually pay, it is not al- 
ways easy to show just how much they do 
so in cold figures. The storing of furs, a 
new departure for bankers, is a type of 
service, however, which should yield profits, 
especially in prosperous suburban-communi- 
ties. 

When the Greenwich Trust Company, 
Greenwich, Conn., in 1916, retained the 
author as the architect of its new building, 
it asked him to devise facilities for storing 
the wraps and fur coats of its women 
clients. One of the first financial institu- 
tions in the country to install fur storage, 
its experience in making this accomodation 
profitable in itself and as a means of pro- 
moting good will will be undoubtedly of 
practical interest. 


Bm year by year are providing 


Greenwich is a thriving Connecticut city 
of about 7000 inhabitants, situated twenty- 
eight miles northeast of New York City. 
It sends many commuters to the metropolis 
and its “Bankers’ Special” has long been a 
feature in modern passenger traffic. Many 
wealthy men who are in business in New 
York make daily trips on the fast expresses. 

Many of the well-to-do families of Green- 
wich were accustomed to store their furs 
in New York City. This they were finding 
inconvenient because, in order to get the 
furs out of the vaults, they had to give 
twenty-four hours’ notice, while the calling 
for them or having them shipped made for 
further inconvenience and delays. 

The officials of the trust company, there- 
fore, decided to utilize part of the basement 
spare of the new building for fur storage. 
The first installation necessarily was a small 
one, as the project was experimental. The 
original cold storage vault was 16 by 18 
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Any information desired regarding the building 
or the banking equipment may be obtained 
by writing to either the bank or the architects. 


MORGAN, FRENCH & CoO.,ING. 
ARCHITECTS anp BANK ENGINEERS 
19 WEST 447! STREET 
NEW YORK 
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feet The whole equipment, including the 
refrigerating machinery, racks for hanging 
the furs, cork insulation for the walls and 
such details cost $7500. The interest on 
this investment at 6 per cent., therefore, 
was $450, while the depreciation was rela- 
tively small. The expense of maintaining 
the vault was not more than $1 a day. This 
included electricity, ammonia gas, water and 
incidentals. The janitor of the building 
looked after the machinery and the up- 
keep of the vault as part of his regular 
duties. A capable young woman was made 
custodian of the vault. She received the 
women clients, checked up the condition of 
the garments, and kept the records. The 
company’s income from its cold storage 
fur vault that first year was $2500. As 
the clients greatly appreciated this service, 
and it served also as a valuable advertising 
feature, the returns even on the first year 
were fairly satisfactory. 

Meanwhile, the fur storage business 
rapidly increased and the small vault was 
crowded. Not only the women 
patrons of the bank sent their wraps, but 
the men found the vaults admirable refuges 
for their fur coats, and even for their 
evening clothes of broadcloth. 

Business increased so much that, in 1923, 
the company had to enlarge its fur storage 
room to the size of 37 by 45 feet. The cost 
of the addition was only $5420 including a 
very large vault door, for the machinery and 
the pipes and insulation of the older part 
were still in excellent condition. The total 
expenditure on plant to date, therefore, 
has been approximately $13,000. The vault 
was built and installed by the York Safe 
and Lock Company, York, Pa. 

The income from the fur vault by 1924 
had risen to practically $4000 while the 
cost of maintenance had not appreciably 
increased. Last year the Greenwich Trust 
Company stored 800 coats, 300 muffs and 
neckpieces, thirty or so fur robes and in- 
cidentally many portieres and Oriential 
rugs. ‘The present facilities were not de- 
signed for the storage of Oriental rugs, but, 
as many of the residents of Greenwich de- 
sired to put these valuable fabrics in storage 
while they used floor coverings of lighter 
and cooler texture in the summer time, the 
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bank was glad of the opportunity of serv- 
ing them. The rugs are rolled up and 
placed on the floor. If there were room in 
which to hang these products of the Eastern 
looms, no doubt the cold storage business 
of the company would be very much larger. 
Even with the increased space, the bank 
has been obliged to turn away a good many 
customers. 

So far the service has been conducted on 
the most satisfactory basis. There has been 
no damage from moths, because a uniform 
temperature of twenty-eight degrees above 
zero (Fahrenheit) is maintained under ther- 
mostatic control—four degrees below the 
freezing point. 

Every season an expert furrier from a 
well known New York house goes to the 
trust company to clean, heat and inspect 
the furs and he gives them whatever special 
treatment is required. ‘Complaints have been 
very rare, which is saying a great deal, in 
view of the large number of garments and 
their great variation in style and texture 
Several customers found that their velour 
coats trimmed with fur had wrinkled from 
hanging, but means have been found to 
prevent a recurrence of that. 

The rates charged for storage are as 
follows: 


Three per cent. upon the valuation of 
single articles, valued $25 to $250. 

Eight dollars on valuation of $300. 

Nine dollars on valuation of $400. 

Two per cent. on valuation of $500 and 
over. 

Minimum charge to be $1.00 


Since the Greenwich Trust Company put 
in its novel department, many other insti- 
tutions have followed suit. Inquiries con- 
cerning its installation are being constantly 
received, and building committees from 
banks frequently go to Greenwich to in- 
spect it. The Huguenot Trust Company, 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., has similar facilities, 
installed under the supervision of A. C. 
Bossom. 

From the point of view of accommodation 
and utility, as well as of direct monetary 
returns, the fur storage department is an 
important and valuable trust company fea- 
ture, especially in the suburban zones. 
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Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware. 


CONVENTION DATES 


American Bankers Association—At At- 
lantic City, Sept. 28-Oct. 1. 

Association of Bank Women—at Atlantic 
City, Sept. 28-Oct. 1. 

Savings Banks Association of the State 
of New York—At Rye, N. Y., Oct. 14-16. 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL, NEW YORK, 
INCREASES SURPLUS 


The Chemical National Bank of New 
York has transferred $1,000,000 from earn- 
ings to surplus, bringing the surplus up to 
$16,500,000. The capital of the Chemical 
National is $4,500,000. 


OLD CORNERSTONE FOUND AT 
BANK OF AMERICA, NEW YORK 


Workmen demolishing the old structure 
of the Bank of America, New York, re- 
cently uncovered the cornerstone contain- 
ing copies of New York City newspapers 
of November 16, 1888, various papers and 
notices pertaining to the bank, etc. The 
contents of the box will be deposited in 
the museum and library of the bank, when 
its new building is completed. 


BANCITALY BUYS BOWERY 
BANK, NEW YORK 


The Bancitaly Corporation of New York 
has bought control of the Bowery Bank of 
New York, and will merge it with the East 
River National Bank, New York, which it 
also controls, under the name of East River 
Bowery National Bank. It was announced 
by A. EH. Giannini, president of the East 


River National Bank, that the purchase of 
the Bowery Bank was due to the illness of 
J. Stanley Foster, president of the Bowery 
Bank, who was to become chairman of the 


A. P. GIANNINI 
Chairman Executive Committee of the Bank of 
Italy, San Francisco, Calif. The Bancitaly 
Corporation, New York, which is closely 
associated with the Bank of Italy, re- 
cently purchased the Bowery Bank 
of New York 


board of the merged institution, but who 
died about a week after the purchase. He 
wished to retire from active participation. 
The Bowery Bank, established in 1865 had 
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Population Outstripped 


. eamges the nation’s population since 1900 has 
been increasing a million and a half a year, the 
telephone has had a greater growth. 

In the past twenty-four years the number of telephones 
has increased eleven-fold. 

Today our country has 63% of the world’s telephones. 


New York City alone has more than all Great Britain. 
New York and Chicago have more than the four con- 


tinents of Asia, Africa, South America and Australasia. 


There are 16,700,000 telephone stations in this country, 
involving 48,000,000 miles of telephone wire and a 
personnel of 350,000 people. Bell System property on 
Dec. 31, 1924 had a book cost of $2,266,923,466. 


This nation-wide plant and its wide-spread service 
underlie Bell System securities. 


The stock of the A. T. & T., parent company of 
the Bell System, can be bought in the open market 
to yield a good return. Write for information. 





BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. hne 


D.E Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


“The People’s 
Messenger”’ 











Pride Mark 


of a 
Real Bank 


Big Enough—to handle any 
financial transaction, nation- 
al or regional, in an efficient 
manner. 


Small Enough—to consider 
every account as deserving 
our best efforts, knowing 
that our growth depends on 
our customers’ success. 


with which is affilated 





Trust 





Old Enough—to apply to your 
bank-building problems 67 
years of practical banking 


experience. 


Young Enough—in spirit to 
bring the enthusiasm of 
aggressive officers and a pro- 
gressive board of business 
men into action in behalf 
of our patrons. 





Strong Enough—to offer the 
basis of absolute confidence 
in our resources of more 


than $100,000,000.00. 











been in control of the Foster family for 
three generations. 

The purchaser, the Bancitaly Corporation, 
is closely affiliated with the Bank of Italy, 
San Francisco, which will be remembered 
as the $400,000,000 institution which A. P. 
Giannini, formerly its president, gave to 
the employes when he retired, saying that 
his suecess was due to their loyal service. 

A. H, Giannini, president of the East 
River National Bank, was elected president 
of the Bowery Bank. ‘The present office 
of the Bowery Bank on Grand street will 
probably be retained as a branch of the 
East River National. 


NEW YORK TITLE AND MORTGAGE 
COMPANY INCREASES STOCK 


The New York Title and Mortgage Com- 
pany, New York, will increase its capital 
Stock from $7,500,000 to $10,000,000, by the 
issuance of 25,000 shares of $100 par value. 
Stockhoiiers will be given rights to sub- 
scribe ‘>r one share of the new stock for 
each three shares of old held, at a price 
of $365 per share. The increase of stock 
IS to take care of increasing business, due 


to the great building program around New 
York which requires financing. 


CUNARD STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
ISSUES CONSUL LIST 


The Cunard Steamship Company, Limited, 
New York, has recently reissued, in pam- 
phlet form a consul list of foreign govern- 
ment representatives in New York City, 
corrected to July, 1925. 


MANY CHANGES AT CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK 


Edward R. Tinker has become chairman 
of the executive committee of the Chase 
National Bank, New York, and Robert L. 
Clarkson assistant to the president and a 
director. Joseph C, Rovensky and Benja- 
min E, Smythe were appointed assistant 
vice-presidents, Frank M. Totton and Henry 
Rauh assistant cashiers, and Otto T. 
Kreuser an assistant manager of the for- 
eign department. 

In the Chase Securities Corporation, Mr. 
Tinker resigned as president to become 
chairman of the executive committee, and 
was succeeded by Halstead G. Freeman. 
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The ONLY metal that 


1. Cannot be penetrated by 
OXY-ACETYLENE TORCHES 


2. Cannot be penetrated by DRILLS 
3. Cannot be shattered by EXPLOSIVES 


in a burglarious manner. 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO 


375 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. N.Y. 
FACTORIES - - HAMILTON, OHIO. 


Branches in all principal cities 


BOSTON BALTIMORE CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
ys 7 CINCINNATI ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 

a PORTLAND SEATTLE ATLANTA NEW ORLEANS 
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Mr. Clarkson became vice-chairman of the 
executive committee. Mr. Freeman, Mr. 
Clarkson and George Benard were added 
to the board of directors. Frank Callahan, 
formerly with Rushmore, Bisbee & Stern, 
was elected vice-president and Henry G. 
Fahlbusch became secretary. 

Mr. Tinker came to the Chase National 
in 1912 as a vice-president. In 1917, he 
became a vice-president of the Chase Secur- 
ities Corporation as well. In 1921, he 
retired from the bank to become president 
of the securities corporation, which position 
he now leaves to return to the bank as 
chairman of the executive committee. 

Mr. Freeman joined the Chase Securities 
Corporation in 1918 as a vice-president and 
held that position until his recent advance 
to the presidency. 

Mr. Clarkson joined the securities cor- 
poration in 1919, and was made a vice- 
president in 1921, from which position he 
now moves to assistant to the president of 
the bank. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK, NEW YORK, 
OPENS ANOTHER BRANCH 


The National City Bank, New York, re- 
cently opened its seventh local branch at 
Park avenue and Fifty-seventh street, New 
York. Due to its location close to the 
shopping district, special attention is to be 
given to the women’s department, under 
the supervision of Mrs. William Laimbeer. 
The branch is in charge of J. L. Harrison. 


MERCANTILE BANK OF THE 
AMERICAS PAYS IN FULL 


The Mercantile Bank of the Americas, 
New York, which was organized in 1915 
by a group of New York banks interested 
in financing foreign trade, and which be- 
came involved through frozen credits in 
1921, necessitating the formation of a syn- 
dicate to advance $35,000,000, has paid the 
final dividend in liquidation of these ad- 
vances. The syndicate, which felt at the 
time of the advances that the money would 
never be returned, has been repaid 100 
cents on the dollar. 


UNTERBURG SUCCEEDS FAUST AS 
HEAD OF NATIONAL BUTCHERS 
AND DROVERS 


Israel Unterburg has been elected presi- 
dent of the National Butchers and Drovers 


Bank, New York, to succeed Richard J. 
Faust, resigned. 


ELK STREET MARKET BRANCH OF 
PEOPLES BANK OF BUFFALO 
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§ Within this Circle is the Whole- 
sale Fruit, Produce, Butter and 
Egg, Poultry and Grocery District 
of Buffalo. Also here are located 
Brokers in the above lines, and the 
Cold Storage Houses. 


Our location insures speedy 


handling of collection items. 


THE PEOPLES BANK 
OF BUFFALO 


ROUSSMANN JOINS HAMILTON 
NATIONAL, NEW YORK 


Frederick L. Roussmann, who was for 
many years a vice-president and director 
of the Fifth National Bank, New York, has 
been elected vice-president in charge of new 
business of the Hamilton National Bank, 
New York. 


KIDDER PEABODY ACCEPTANCE 
PROMOTES ASPDEN 


William Aspden has been promoted from 
secretary to vice-president of Kidder Pea- 
body Acceptance Corporation, New York. 


GUARANTY TRUST GIVES EM- 
PLOYES UNEXPECTED BONUS 


Employes of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York, and affiliated companies 
recently received extra compensation of 
from 8 per cent. of the salaries received 
from January 1 to June 30, 1925, for 
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Kings County Trust Company 
City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $4,000,000 Undivided Profits $512,000 


JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Vice-President CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Assistant Secretary 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary ALBERT E. ECKERSON Auditor 
BROWER, BROWER & BROWER, Counsel 


ACCOUNTS INVITED INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
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employes in service for two years or more 
to 5 per cent. for employes who had been 
in service for ten years or more. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE-PACIFIC 
BANK MERGER COMPLETED 


The actual consolidation of the American 
Exchange National Bank with the Pacific 
Bank, both of New York, which was re- 
ferred to in these columns in June was ac- 
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ORION H. CHENEY 
Formerly president of the Pacific Bank, New 
York, and now vice-president in charge of 

branches of the new American Exchange- i 
Pacific National Bank, New York B 
resources of over $241,000,000. It has six G 

branches, in addition to the main office. 

Lewis L. Clarke, formerly president of the 
American Exchange National Bank is presi- 
dent of the new American Exchange-Pacific C 
National Bank; and O. H. Cheney, formerly dl 
LEWIS L. CLARKE president of the Pacific Bank, is vice-pres!- L, 
President American Exchange-Pacific dent of the consolidated institution, in ti 
National Bank, New York charge of branches. th 
The Pacific Safe Deposit Company has : “ 
been organized as an adjunct of the new §& ti 
complished early in August. The consoli- institution. It has received permission to : 


dated institution has capital stock of $7,- open three branches. 3 
500,000, surplus of $8,500,000, and total Herbert N. Armstrong, who was asso §& 8 
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Coming to Buffalo ? 


Are any of your customers coming to Buffalo 
or to Niagara Falls this year? If they are, send 
them to the Marine Trust Company. We 
shall be glad to serve them and show them 
every courtesy on your behalf. 


MARINE 


TRUST COMPANY 
of Buffalo 


Resources over 


One Hundred Sixty Millions of Dollars 
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ciated with the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, has resigned as assistant vice- 
president, in order to devote more time to 
his personal affairs. 

Byron M. Huyler and Harold D. Pen- 
nington have been appointed assistant 
cashiers, and Edwin L. Moran has_ been 
appointed an assistant trust officer. 


WHEATON JOINS NATIONAL CITY 


Charles F. Wheaton has been appointed 
assistant trust officer of the National City 
Bank, New York. 


GUARANTY TRUST WINS BANKERS 
ATHLETIC LEAGUE CUP 


The baseball team of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, by winning the 
championship of the Bankers Athletic 
League this year for the third consecutive 
time, has taken permament possession of 
the league’s championship trophy, a hand- 
some silver cup presented for the competi- 
tion hy President L. L. Clarke of the 
American Exchange-Pacific National Bank. 
The Guaranty team finished the 1925 
schedu's undefeated. 





The Bankers Athletic League baseball cham- 
pionship cup, presented by Lewis L. Clarke, 
president American Exchange-Pacific National 
Bank, New York, permanent possession of 
which was won by the team of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York. 


The next sporting event to be held under 
the auspices of the Bankers Athletic League 
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HARE & CHASE, Inc. 


Automobile Finance 
PHILADELPHIA 


BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 30, 1925 


ASSETS 
Current Assets: 
Cash (Including 4$2,097,641.85 Deposited as Col- 
lateral to Notes Payable) 2ncccccccccccccnccceeccsencnnene: P4y381,728.55 
Notes Receivable .......... 19,389,088.92 
Accounts Receivable .................. 55,395.30 
a —— $23,826,212.77 
446,831.52 








Investments 
Real Estate . saa angles alah eiiiaadoanaentomaaienaogen 
Less Depreciation of Building —— — —  ____. 





$125,000.00 

2,400.00 
122,600.00 

$47,395.76 

15,103.03 
— 32,292.73 
339,805.92 


$24,767,742.94 


TR ELLE EL 
Less Depreciation 


Deferred Charges ...... 


Total ... 





LIABILITIES 

Current Liabilities: 

Notes Payable—Secured. ...... emma $18,125,934.02 

Accounts Payable and Accrued Interest....................... 

$18,193,425.12 

Preferred Capital Stock, 8%, Cumulative (50,000 Shares of $100. 

Coen weeeemen 200 TNO) oe. 
Common Capital Stock (Authorized 150,000 Shares, Without Par 

Value; Outstanding 125,000 Shares) ....... 1.00 
Reserves (Including Provision for Unearned Finance 


5,000,000.00 


Charges) 
Surplus 


Total 


$711,717.38 
862,599.44 
ee 


$24,767,742.94 





OFFICERS 


ALFRED G. HARE, President 


CHARLES R. JONES, Vice-President F. B. HAYS, Vice-President 

EMLEN 8. HARE, Vice-President H. BERTRAM LEWIS, Vice-President 

RANDALL CHASE, Vice-President J. H. R. CROMWELL, Vice-President 
Cc. G. BATSCHELET, Treasurer 


L. S. WILLIS, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


CHRISTIAN FEBIGER, JR. 
ALFRED G. HARE 
EMLEN 8S. HARE 
CHARLES R. JONES 
EDWARD H. LYCETT, JR. 
FRED C. NEILL 

J. L. OAKES 

FRANK SILVERS 


WILLIAM ADAMSON 
HARRY G. ANCKER 
GORDON BAKER 
DONALD BAYNE 
RANDALL CHASE 
PERCY H. CLARK 
J. H. R. CROMWELL 
HORACE E. DODGE 
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HIS BANK offers com- 

plete facilities for the 
transaction of every kind 
of banking business. 


Collections made promptly and 
on favorable terms on every 
part of the world 


Foreign Exchange Bought 
and Sold 


Commercial and Travelers’ 


Letters of Credit 
Correspondence and 


inquiries invited 
Capital - $3,000,000 


Surplus and 
Profits - 9,000,000 


E. F. SHANBACKER 
President 
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RTH SIRE 





TONAL BANK 


Philadelphia 


will be the annual golf tournament, which 
will be open to bank teams composed of 
clerks only. It is expected that this tourna- 
ment will be held early in September. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER EARN- 
INGS GAIN 


Net income of the United States Rubber 
Company, after all charges, for the six 
months ending June 30, 1925, amounted to 
$5,875.204, as compared with $4,422,487 for 
the first six months of 1924, an increase 
of over 32 per cent. 

The balance sheet as of June 30, 1925 
showed current assets of $124,073,421, and 
current liabilities of only $17,751,028. 


APPOINTMENTS AT EQUITABLE 
TRUST 


The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has appointed R. C, Adams and E. 
J. Quintal vice-presidents; and P. W. Tru- 
deau, H. A. Rich, C. E. Puckhafter, W. H. 
Eddy, J. Y. Robbins and A. E. Bates assist- 
ant vice-presidents, 


BANKERS GOING TO EUROPE 


Dr. Henry A. E. Chandler, economist of 
the National Bank of Commerce in New 
York; Jay D. Rising, vice-president Na- 
tional Park Bank, New York; H. G. Stener- 
son, assistant to the president Coal and 
Iron National Bank, New York; F. W. 
Gehle, vice-president Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank, New York; Thomas A. 
Reynolds, vice-president National City 
Bank, New York; Frederick C. Mills, presi- 
dent Union Square Savings Bank, New 
York; and Charles H. Sabin, chairman of 
the board Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York, recently sailed for Europe. 


BANKERS RETURNING FROM 
EUROPE 


Gates W. McGarrah, chairman of the 
board Mechanics and Metals National Bank, 
New York; John E, Potter, president Pot- 
ter Title and Trust Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; John G. Kelly, president Braddock 
National Bank, Braddock, Pa.; Walter E. 
Frew, president Corn Exchange Bank, New 
York; J. H. Perkins, president Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company, New York; Clif- 
ford P. Hunt, vice-president Chemical Na- 
tional Bank, New York; and Challen R. 
Parker, vice-president Guaranty Trust 
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HE obligations of this institution are selected as appro- 

priate and sound mediums for short term investment by 
alarge banking clientele. They may be obtained in convenient 
denominations and suitable maturities. 


Full information may be secured through usual banking 
channels, or by addressing Financial Sales Department, at 
any of our offices. 


GENERAL MOTORS: 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 
224 West 57th Street, New York City 
Branch Offices: 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Memphis 
Minneapolis 
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Omaha 
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Company, New York, have recently returned 
from Europe. 


HASKINS LEAVES CHATHAM 
PHENIX NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST 


Bert S. Haskins has resigned as vice- 
president of the Chatham Phenix National 
Bank and Trust Company, New York. Mr. 
Haskins came from St. Louis in 1905 to 
become an assistant cashier in the old 
Phenix Bank. When it was consolidated 
with the Chatham, he became cashier, and 
later vice-president and director. He had 
charge of the internal management of the 
bank and branches. 


LARGE INCREASE IN GENERAL 
MOTORS EARNINGS 


Earnings of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion for the first six months of 1925, after 
taxes and depreciation amounted to $46,- 
082,236, as compared with $27,066,990 for 
the same period in 1924. After deducting 
preferred dividends, the earnings were equal 
to $8.19 per share on the common stock 
for the first six months of 1925, as com- 
pared with $4.57 per share for the first six 
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months of 1924. According to Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., president of the corporation, this 
is the most satisfactory statement both 
with respect to earnings and general posi- 
tion, that the General Motors Corporation 
has ever made. 


TO CORRECT AN ERROR 


It was mentioned in these columns last 
month that Lucien Veil had been appointed 
an assistant cashier of the New York Trust 
Company, New York. The item was in 
error. It should have stated that Lucian 
T. Zell had been appointed assistant treas- 
urer of the New York Trust Company, 
New York. 


POLK HEADS NATIONAL CITY, 
amon, NT. 
William F. Polk has been elected presi- 
dent, and J. Frank Beebe cashier of the 
National City Bank of Troy, New York. 


UTICA BANK CHANGES NAME 


In order to make its name more descrip- 
tive of its work, the Utica City National 
Bank, Utica, N. Y., has changed its title 
to the Utica National Bank and Trust Com- 


pany. 
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Complete Banking 
and Trust Service 


at 
Five Convenient Locations 
Main Office: 55 Cedar St. 


Branches: 


TT TTT 


Broadway at 73rd Street 
125th St. at Eighth Ave. 
Madison Ave. at 74th St. 
Lexington Ave. at 47th St. 


UNITED STATES 


MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 
New York 




















FIRST NATIONAL, COOPERSTOWN, 
N. Y.. INCREASES SURPLUS 


At the recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the First National Bank of 
Cooperstown, N. Y., $50,000 was transferred 
from earnings to surplus, increasing that 
item to $200,000. Surplus has been doubled 


George W.. Renkel are vice-presidents; F. 
P. Hofmayer is cashier, and C. R. Vollaro 
is assistant cashier. 

MERGER IN PITTSBURGH 


Peoples Savings and Trust Company, 


inted : Pittsburgh, Pa., has acquired the Anchor 
Trust since February 1, 1923. Savings Bank, and will operate it separate- 
is in ly, with the group of eight other banks 
wren SWAN SUCCEEDS DUNN AS PRESI-_ known as the associated banks of the 


reas- 
pany, 


Y; 


DENT OF CHEMUNG CANAL TRUST 


Frederick Swan has become president of 
the Chemung Canal Trust Company, 
Elmira, N. Y., succeeding Edward J. Dunn, 
who resigned to devote his entire time to 
other large interests in Elmira. 


NEW BANK IN PATERSON, 
NEW JERSEY 


A new bank has been organized in 
Paterson, New Jersey, under the name of 
the Broadway National Bank. William E. 
Walter, president of the National Bank 
of America, Paterson, is chairman of the 
board; William B. Mackay, Jr., of Hacken- 
sack, is president; C, Walter Lotte and 


Peoples Savings and Trust Company. 


- DOLLAR SAVINGS AND TRUST, 
PITTSBURGH, PROMOTES 
BAKER 


Clyde H. Baker has been elected assist- 
ant secretary of the Dollar Savings and 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. He entered 
the bank in 1918 as a bookkeeper and has 
passed through the positions of receiving 
teller and paying teller to his present offi- 
cial position. 


A UNIQUE RECORD OF SERVICE 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the First National Bank, Mc- 
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Established 1837 


ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET 


(Corner of Pine Street, New York) 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


Regular Auction Sales of all Classes of Securities Every Wednesday 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities Receives 
Prompt and Careful Attention 


q 




















Donald, Pa., the attention of the directors 
was called to the fact that thirty-three 
years ago the offices of president, cashier, 
and assistant cashier were filled by Edward 
McDonald, G. S. Campbell, and Miss Ida V. 
Steen, respectively, and that these same 
persons have filled these same offices since 
that time and still hold them. 











| Audits = Systems 
| for Banks | 


Our specialty is con- 


ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 
ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 


: McArdle, | 
| Djorup & McArdle | 


42 Broadway, New York 











New England States 


Comprising Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. 


LAWRENCE RESIGNS AS BANK 
COMMISSIONER OF MAINE 


Fred M. Lawrence has tendered his resig- 
nation as bank commissioner of Maine. His 
term expired on May 6, but he has con- 
tinued in office pending the naming of a 
successor. Mr. Lawrence plans to estab- 
lish a law office in Portland, in partner- 
ship with State Senator Harry L. Cram of 
that city. 


I. B. A. GOVERNORS’ MEETING 


The board of governors of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America was 
held recently at the summer home of John 
W. Prentiss, at Eastern Point, Gloucester, 
Mass. Plans for the annual convention of 
the association to be held at St. Petersburg, 
Florida, December 7-11 were discussed, 
committee reports prepared, and the list of 
nominations for officers for next year was 
prepared. This list included: president, 
Ray Morris, Brown Brothers & Co., New 
York; vice-presidents, Arthur H. Gilbert, 
Spencer Trask & Co., Chicago; J. W. Mac- 
Gregor, Glover & MacGregor, Pittsburgh; 
Tom K. Louis; Pliny Jewell, Coffin & Burt, 
Inc., Boston; Eli T. Watson, Watson, Wil- 
liams & Co., New Orleans; secretary; 
Frederick R. Fenton, Fenton, Davis & 
Boyle, Chicago; and treasurer, Frank ™. 
Gordon, First Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago. 

Mr. Morris was born in New .Haven i 
1878, was educated at Phillips Andover 
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SERVICE CHARGE FOR ITEMS RETURNED UNPAID 


Write for your sample 


BANKING FORMS OF MERIT 


KEENE, N. H. 














Academy and Yale, receiving a Master of 
Arts degree for special graduate work in 
economics. He served from 1903 to 1910 
as managing editor of the Railroad Gazette. 
In 1911 he joined White, Weld & Co., New 
York, and continued there until 1920. In 
1921 he became a partner of Brown Bros. 
& Co., New York. 


THE HALF-YEAR IN NEW ENGLAND 


The New England Ietter of the First 
National Bank of Boston, recently issued, 
in reviewing general business for the first 
half of 1925 says: 

“The first half of the year has been 
characterized by a heavy volume of pro- 
duction and well-sustained consumption, 
while prices, which showed slight reces- 
sions during the early part of the period, 
have lately become more stabilized. Busi- 
ness in general has been better than was 
generally believed, and pronounced improve- 
ment in sentiment is apparent in New 
England and other sections of the country. 

“Manufacturing activity for the most 
part has been unusually active. Some slack- 
ening is noticeable in iron and steel opera- 
tions, but the decline has been more gradual 
than a year ago, and pig iron production 
in June was 30 per cent. above June, 1924. 
Motor vehicle production for the first six 
months was the highest on record, and the 
outlook for the remainder of the year is 
promising. Building operations in June 
improved, contrary to the usual seasonal 
movement. Contracts awarded since the 
first of the year are 15 per cent, above a 
year ago, with no indications of a material 
decline in the immediate future. 

“The relative stability now prevailing is 
attributed in part to a growing tendency 
among tianufacturers to study the trends of 
production, consumption, stocks and prices. 
The main groups of industry, through their 
respective trade associations, are now 
actively engaged in compiling and dissemi- 
nating such information. The latter half of 
the year opens with an auspicious setting, 
with trade in a good position to take ad- 
Vantage of favorable developments.” 


OLD COLONY TRUST, BOSTON, 
OPENS NEW BRANCH 


The Old Colony Trust Company, Boston, 
Mass., has recently opened a new office at 
167 Summer street, to provide banking 
facilities for the wholesale shoe, leather and 
wool district. The branch is in charge of 
Rowe A. Gladwin, formerly manager of the 
Temple place office of the Old Colony. 


& 
Southern States 


Comprising the District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky and Tennessee. 


CONVENTION DATES 


Farm Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America—at Nashville, Tenn., Sept. 8-10. 

Kentucky—at Louisville, Sept. 15-16. 

Investment Bankers’ Association of 
America—at St, Petersburg, Fla., Dec. 7-11. 


CAPTAIN CHARLES A. LYERLY 


Capt. Charles A. Lyerly, president of the 
First National Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn., 


Bank of Charleston 


National Banking Association 


Charleston, a. ¢. 


Established 1834 


The Bank of Charleston succeeded 
to business of liquidating branch 
Bank of the United States. 


Capital and Surplus . $1,500,000.00 
Resources . . . $12,500,000.00 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


with 
EXPERIENCE — Over 


STRENGTH — Capital and Surplus 


OFFIC ERS—Experienced, capable and 


invites your business 


Resources over $33,000,000 


fifty - nine 


years 
$4,000,000.00 


well versed on conditions 
and credits thruout this 
territory : 


JOHN M. MILLER, JR. 
President 








died on August 10, at the age of seventy- 
eight. 

He was born in Enterprise, Mo., in 1847, 
and educated in the public schools, He was, 
however, forced to leave school at the age 
of fifteen to help support the family. He 
began work as a clerk in a store, saved a 
small sum, and had a store of his own in 
Enterprise until 1880. He then moved to 
New Orleans, to engage in the wholesale 
dry goods business with the late John P. 
Richardson. 

In 1884 he moved to Jackson, Miss., and 
organized the First National Bank of 
Jackson, serving as vice-president for three 
years. He resigned to go to Chattanooga 
in 1887, where he organized the Chatta- 
nooga National Bank, and was its president 
for eighteen years until it was merged with 
the First National Bank. He then was 
elected president of the First National 
Bank, to succeed T. G. Montague, and 
served in this capacity until his death. 


BANKING INNOVATIONS IN 
LOUISVILLE 


The Louisville National. Bank, Louisville, 
Ky., has instituted a plan to make small 
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loans to wage earners having a good record, 
but no tangible security. The plan in- 
volves having two indorsers on the note 
of the borrower and weekly or monthly re- 
payments of the loan—very similar to the 
Morris Plan. 

The Louisville Trust Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky., has opened an insurance depart- 
ment to write fire and casualty insurance. 
It is in charge of Fellmer Hoeing, who was 
formerly with the Kentucky Actuarial 
Bureau and later was state agent for the 
Fidelity Phenix Fire Insurance Company. 


CORNISH LEAVES AMERICAN 
SOUTHERN TRUST 


Edward Cornish has resigned from. the 
chairmanship of the board of the American 
Southern Trust Company, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. Mr. Cornish came to Little Rock 
from Monticello, and began his. banking 
career as a bookkeeper later joining with 
J. L. England to form the Cornish and 
England Bank. When this dissolved, he 
organized the American Bank, which was 
later merged with the German National 
Bank and the old Bank of Commerce. 

Mr. Cornish will devote his time to the 
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activities of the National Cottonseed Pro- 
ducts Corporation of Memphis, Tenn., of 
which he is president. 


CALDWELL JOINS UNION 
NATIONAL, HOUSTON 


Thomas J. Caldwell has been elected vice- 
president of the Union National Bank, 
Houston, Texas, and a member of the board 
of directors. Mr. Caldwell was formerly 
vice-president of the Federal International 
Banking Company, New Orleans, La. 


NEW TRUST OFFICER FOR FIRST 
NATIONAL OF TAMPA 


J. H. L, Janson has been appointed trust 
officer of the First National Bank, Tampa, 
Florida. Mr. Janson was educated in the 
George School of Technology at Atlanta, 
and the Cleveland Law School. He served 


J. H. L. JANSON 


Recently appointed trust officer of the First 
Natlonal Bank, Tampa, Fla. 


in the Navy during the war. He has been 
connected with the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, for a number of 
years prior to joining the First National 
of Tampa, and is an expert in trust, estate, 
and tax matters. 











Light and 
Power Utilities 


Specializing in organ- 
izing and extending 
plants, including the 
planning of new lay- 
out and equipment. 
All work done prompt- 
ly and well. 


Harold A. Danne 


Engineer 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Tel. Cortland 2142 


























SEXTON HEADS ARKANSAS 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


G. H. Sexton, cashier of the Arkansas 
Valley Bank, Fort Smith, Ark., has been 
elected president of the Arkansas Bankers 
Association. 


BANKERS GOING TO EUROPE 


Robert F. Maddox, chairman of the board 
of the Atlanta and Lowry National Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga.. and W. O. O’Connor, presi- 
dent of the Republic National Bank, Dal- 
las, Texas, recently sailed for Europe. 


LOUISIANA BANKERS AID CON- 
SERVATION 


It is reported that the bankers of Louis- 
iana are now putting into the mortgage 
given by a borrower on timber lands, the 
following clause: 

“The mortgagor does hereby further bind 
himself to put his waste or idle lands not 
suitable to agriculture to trees and to pro- 











SOMETHING NEW ! 








Definite Purpose Club 


Can be opened any time, for any amount. 
to get new savings accounts. 


OUTCAULT ADVERTISING COMPANY 
221 EAST 20th STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Just what you need 
Ask for particulars. 














tect all forest trees and tree seedlings 
growing on any of the above-described 
lands, and he further pledges that fires or 
other destructive agencies will be prevented 
wherever possible.” 

This is another item in the evidence of 
a growing spirit of social responsibility 
among bankers. 


FOSTER A VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
CONTINENTAL TRUST 


Robert Foster, Jr., has been elected vice- 
president of the Continental Trust Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md., and also vice-presi- 
dent of the Continental Company, a sub- 
sidiary. 


PATTON LEAVES PLANTERS 
NATIONAL 


Henry C. Patton, vice-president of the 
Planters National Bank, Richmond, Va., 
has resigned, due to ill health, Mr. Patton 
came to the Planters National from the 
Kirst National Bank of Danville, in 1920, 
to take charge of the credit department. 


& 
Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Missouri. 


CONVENTION DATES 


Indiana—at West Baden, Sept. 16-17. 

Financial Advertisers’ Association—at 
Columbus, O., Oct. 14-16. 

Morris Plan Bankers Association—at 
West Baden, Ind., Oct. 26-28. 
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KAREL HEADS WISCONSIN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


At the recent annual convention of the 
Wisconsin Bankers Association, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, L. Al- 
bert Karel, president State Bank of Ke- 


L. ALBERT KAREL 
President State Bank of Kewaunee, Wis., and 
recently elected president of the Wisconsin 
Bankers Association 


waunee; vice-president, Knute Anderson, 
cashier Union National Bank, Eau Claire; 
and treasurer, H. Haslett, cashier Citizens 
State Bank, Loyal. 

Mr. Karel was born in Kewaunee, was 
educated in the University of Wisconsin, 








GERDES 
“Cooked” Air 


“Cooked” air is the term used by scientists for the devitalized product of 
ventilating systems of the usual type. 

The Smithsonian Institution at Washington, the Government Scientific 
Bureau, has stated that one-third the deaths in the United States are caused by 
respiratory diseases due to bad heating and ventilation; or, in other words, due 
to “cooked” air in one form or another. 

Nevertheless, “cooked” air is the fashion; monumental buildings are evidently 
not considered in good taste unless the air in them is thoroughly devitalized, and 
even the humble home has its pipeless furnace. 

By the Gerdes Method of Ventilation healthful and invigorating unheated 
fresh air is diffused without causing draft or chill. The cost of a Gerdes System 
or of an Electric Window Ventilator is repaid many times in increased efficiency 
and better health. 

Results are unequivocally guaranteed. Reports and proposals made without 
obligation or charge. Booklet containing references of the highest character sent 
on request. 


Theodore R. N. Gerdes, M. E. 


Engineer, Manufacturer, Contractor 


105-107 Bank Street, New York City 
Telephone Watkins 2893 
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and got his first banking experience in sas; and secretary-treasurer, R. T. Sims, 
Chicago, where his father was also a New Orleans. 
banker, Later he returned to Kewaunee, 
and is now president of several banks and 
a trust company in northeastern Wisconsin. 
The Wisconsin Bankers Association has 
a 100 per cent. membership. It does exten- 
sive work through its group and county 
associations along the lines of bank pro- 
tection (against burglary and hold ups); 
making a service charge for checking ac- 
counts uniform throughout the state; 
Standardization of bank forms; bank taxa- 
tion; and agricultural and dairying promo- 
tion. 





STATE BANK SUPERVISORS RE- 
ELECT M’LAUGHLIN 


At the recent convention of the National 
Association of Supervisors of State Banks 
at St. Paul, George V. McLaughlin, of 
New York, was re-elected president, Other GEORGE V. McLAUGHLIN 
officers re-elected were: First vice-president, Superintendent of the Banking Department 
Grant McFerson, Denver; second vice of the State of New York, and recently 

. . ‘a re-elected president of the National 

was President, Peter G. Cameron, Pennsylvania; Association of Supervisors of State 
nsin, third vice-president, Charles McKee, Arkan- Banks 
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MISS REYNOLDS CHAIRMAN OF 
FINANCIAL GROUP OF SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


At the recent business meeting of the 
financial group of the National Special 
Libraries Association at Swampscott, Mass., 





MISS MARGARET REYNOLDS 


Librarian of the First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wis., and recently elected chair- 
man of the financial group of the Special 
Libraries Association 


the following officers were elected: Chair- 
man, Miss Margaret Reynolds, librarian 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; vice-chairman, Miss Alice M. Scheck, 
librarian First National Bank, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; and secretary, Miss Eleanor Cav- 
anaugh, librarian Standard Statistics Com- 
pany, New York. 


“INVESTMENT DEPOSIT” PLAN SUC- 
CESSFUL IN YOUNGSTOWN 


Mention was made in these columns in 
August of the plan of two banks in 
Youngstown, Ohio, to pay 5 per cent. in- 
terest on “investment deposits” in order to 
meet the competition from building and 
loan associations, It is reported that in 
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the first three weeks after the plan was 
announced, the two banks received over 
$1,000,000 of such deposits. 


TWEEDY IN CHARGE OF GUAR- 
ANTY COMPANY’S CHICAGO 
OFFICE 


A. W. Tweedy, assistant vice-president 
of the Guaranty Company of New York, 
succeeded Arthur G. Cable as manager of 
the Chicago office. Mr. Tweedy has been 
with the Guaranty Company for six years, 
in the Boston office and in the New 
York office, serving at the latter office as 
district sales manager and manager of the 
city sales force. 


ST. PAUL BANK CHANGES NAME 


The Merchants Trust and Savings Bank, 
St. Paul, Minn., has changed its name to 
Merchants Trust Company, in order to avoid 
confusion with the Merchants National 
Bank, with which it is affiliated. 


A WOMAN BANK PRESIDENT 


Mrs. Myrtle S. Bradford has been elected 
president of the Bradford National Bank, 
Greenville, Ill., to succeed her late husband, 
John S. Bradford. She has had considerable 
banking experience as a director. She has 
also been a school teacher and Chautauqua 
lecturer. 

Mr. Bradford was the third generation 
of his family to be president of the Brad- 
ford National Bank, which was started in 
1868 by his great grandfather. 


BANKERS GOING TO EUROPE 


Allard Smith, vice-president Union 
Trust Company, Cleveland, and George B. 
Morley, president Second National Bank, 
Saginaw, Mich., recently sailed for Europe. 


OTTE RETURNS FROM EUROPE 


Hugo E. Otte, president of the National 
Bank of the Republic, Chicago, recently re- 
turned from a trip to England, Scotland, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Holland, 
Norway and Sweden. 


MARRIOTT CELEBRATES FIFTIETH 
YEAR OF SERVICE 


A. R. Marriott, vice-president of the 
Chicago Title and Trust Company, Chicago, 
and an authority on abstract methods and 
Chicago real estate history, recently com- 
pleted his fiftieth year of service. He was 
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presented with a chest of silver, a platinum 
watch, and a silver service by his associates. 


A NEW INVESTMENT BANKING 
FIRM IN CHICAGO 
William A. Wrigley, Jr., John Hertz, 


A. D. Lasker, John R. Thompson, Law- 
rence Stern, and other business leaders in 


Chicago have formed an investment bank-- 


ing company to be known as_ Lawrence 
Stern & Company. It will do a general 
investment banking business, specializing 
in the underwriting and wholesale distribu- 
tion of real estate mortgage securities. 

Mr. Stern was formerly a vice-president 
of S. W. Straus & Company. 

The new firm has aroused much in- 
terest, for the wholesaling of real estate 
bonds on the scale contemplated by the new 
company is a new departure in investment 
banking. Up to the present time, there has 
been practically no wholesaling of these 
bonds, the bonds being distributed usually 
through the retail sales organization of the 
house purchasing the issue. 


NEW PRESIDENT FOR MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL, INDIANAPOLIS. 


John P. Frenzel has been elected presi- 
dent of the Merchants National Bank of 
Indianapolis, Ind., to succeed his brother, 
the late Otto N. Frenzel. Mr. Frenzel 
entered the Merchants National in 1867 as 
a messenger. In 1885 he was elected 
cashier, and seven years later, at the age 
of twenty-eight, he became president. In 
1902, he resigned to become president of 
the Indiana Trust Company, which is 
affiliated with the Merchants National. He 
mow returns to the presidency of the 
Merchants National Bank, and will be suc- 
ceeded as president of the Indiana Trust 
Company by Fred C. Dickson. 


MORISON CHAIRMAN AGENCY 
DIVISION CLEVELAND ADVER- 
TISING CLUB 
Francis R. Morison, financial advertising 
specialist of Cleveland, Ohio, has _ been 
elected chairman of the new agency division 
of the Cleveland Advertising Club. The 
division is representative of the leading 
soe rtising agencies operating in the Cleve- 

and field. 


NEW OFFICERS CLEVELAND A. I. B. 


_The following officers of the Cleveland 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
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Service 





for Banks and Bankers 
which is the result of more 
than sixty years of experi- 
ence is offered by 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


Complete facilities are 
provided for active and 
inactive accounts, collec- 
tions, bills of lading, in- 
vestments and foreign 
exchange transactions. 


FRANK O. WETMORE, 
Chairman 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, 
President 





Combined Resources 
Exceed $350,000,000 
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}S1rEL- STRONG 
Corn Wrappers -~ Bill Straps 
HIGHEST GRADE ’ 
BEST QUALITY 
MADE FROM THE WORLD'S FINEST KRAFT 
SOLD IN ALL CITIES 
By BANK STATIONERS 
Write for catalog illustrated val colors 


mur C LDowney Co.945 Clark st Cincinnati O) 


Banking have been elected for the ensuing 
year: President, William P. Abbott, Central 
National Bank; first vice-president, Wil- 
liam J. Dunn, National City Bank; second 
vice-president, H. T. Jameson, Union Trust 
Company; treasurer, O. L. Rieder, Pearl 
Street Savings and Trust Company, and 
chief consul, J. P. McKenney, Guardian 
Trust Company. 


PROMOTIONS AT LIBERTY CENTRAL 
TRUST, ST. LOUIS 


G. B. Trigg has been elected cashier and 
Arthur P. Miller, C. A. Tacke and Harry 
C. Hartkopf have been elected assistant 
cashiers of the Liberty Central Trust Com- 


G. B. TRIGG 
Recently promoted from assistant cashier to 
cashier of the Liberty Central Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 


pany of St. Louis. Mr. Trigg is a native 
of Virginia, and was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He joined the Liberty 
Central Trust Company in 1910 and has 
been an officer since 1921, when he was 
appointed an assistant cashier. 


& 


Western and Pacific 
States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, 
Nevada, Arizona, and Alaska. 


CONVENTION DATES 


Wyoming—at Casper, Sept. 16. 
New Mexico—at Las Cruces, Sept. 21-22. 
Nebraska—at Omaha, Oct, 21-22. 


PORTLAND BANK MERGER 


The United States National Bank, Port- 
land, Oregon, has bought the Ladd and Til- 
ton Bank of Portland, the second oldest 
bank on the Pacific Coast. The merger will 
make the United States National the largest 
financial institution north of San Francisco, 
and West of Minneapolis, with combined de- 
posits of about $59,000,000. The Ladd and 
Tilton Bank was formerly owned by 
Charles Pratt & Co., of New York, who 
fee] that they are too far away to continue 
active direction of the bank. 


CALIFORNIA BANK ISSUES 
MONTHLY REVIEW 


The California Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 
is issuing a monthly review of business con- 
ditions, called Trade Trends. A particularly 
interesting feature is the “Barometer of 
Business” on the last page, which gives 
monthly figures for thirty-seven different in- 
dicators, grouped under volume of trade, 
financial indicators, security prices, foreign 
exchange, price indexes, and commodity 
prices. 


IRELAND SUCCEEDS MALPAS 


E. B. Ireland has succeeded F. C. Mal- 
pas as manager of the Portland branch 
of the Canadian Bank of Commerce. 











HE exterior with stone of pol- 

ished Concord granite and cut 
cast granite is designed with ex- 
treme care as to beauty and propor- 
tion. 

- The interior, carried out in mar- 
ble and bronze, is representative of 
the most complete modern bank- 
ing home of its size and every 
possible convenience for both the 
customers and details of banking 
business has been provided in a 
manner which reflects sound judg- 
ment and experience. 


Designed—Built— Equipped 
by 
‘The Griswold Building Co., Inc. 


SPECIALISTS IN 
Designing—Building— Equipping 
BANKS 


101 Park Avenue, New York City 


First National Bank 
Milton, Pa. 








D. H. LIGHTNER 
Cashier Citizens Trust and Savings Bank, 
\berdeen, S. D., and recently elected presi- 
dent of the South Dakota Bankers 
Association 


LIGHTNER HEADS SOUTH DAKOTA 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


At the recent convention of the South 
Dakota Bankers’ Association, held in 
Brookings, S. D., the following officers were 
elected: President, D. H, Lightner, cashier 
Citizens Trust and Savings Bank, Aber- 
deen; vice-president, Arthur Chambers, 
vice-president Hudson State Bank, Hud- 
son; treasurer, John Barton, cashier Secur- 
ity National Bank, Sioux Falls; and secre- 
tary, L. J. Welch, of Mitchell. 

Mr. Lightner was born in Youngstown, 
Ohio, in 1884, graduated from Oberlin Col- 
lege in 1906, and came to New York with 
the Lumber Insurers General Agency in 
1907. In 1911, he left this position to be- 
come cashier of the Citizens Trust, which 
position he now holds. He has been active 
in the work of the South Dakota Bankers 
Association for some time, serving on 
several committees. He was recently ap- 
pointed by Governor Gunderson to serve as 
a member of the Depositors Guaranty Com- 
mission—advisory to the Superintendent of 
Banks, 
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Ideal Summer Vacations 


Only 2 Days from NewYork 


Spend YOUR Vacation 
in Bermuda 


8 Day Tours *90" 


and Up—Including all Expenses for 
Steamer, Hotel and Side Trips 
Longer Tours in Proportion 
Bermuda is COOL in Summer. 
Average Summer Temperature i 
ALL OUTDOOR SPORTS 


Golf, Tennis, Motor Boating, 
Sailing, Bathing. 


6 No Passports Required. 
SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 


Via Palatial Twin-Screw, Oil-Burning Trans- 
Atlantic Liners 


S. S. “FORT VICTORIA ” 
S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


For Illustrated Booklets write to 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., New York 
or any Local Gourist Agent 











OFFICERS FOR HELLMAN 
BANK 


NEW 


E. C. Clayton has been appointed man- 
ager of the Sixth and Main streets branch 
of the Hellman Commercial Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. H. H. 
Ashley has been appointed trust officer, 
and H, A. Reed comptroller at the head 
office. 


NEW OFFICERS OF LOS ANGELES 
BANKS SCHOOL SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATION 


A. H. Thomas, junior vice-president of 
the Pacific-Southwest Trust and Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, Calif., has been elected 
president of the Los Angeles’ Banks 
School Savings Association, to succeed W. 
R. Morehouse, vice-president of the Secur- 
ity Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles. 
Other officers elected were: vice-president, 
J. W. Lewis, assistant cashier Union Bank 
and Trust Company; secretary, H. B. Kelly, 
cashier, Hellman Commercial Trust and 


Savings Bank; and treasurer R. D. Davis, 
vice-president Citizens Trust and Savings 
Bank. 

The work of the association is devoted 
to teaching thrift in the schools and has been 
very successful. Un to July 1, 1925, thirteen 
junior high schools and 161 elementary 
schools had added thrift to their curricula. 
Over 65,000 school saving bank accounts had 
been opened, with total deposits of almost 
$700,000. 


CALIFORNIA BANK BUYS NORTH- 
EAST BANK, LOS ANGELES 


The California Bank, Los Angeles has 
assumed control of the Northeast Bank 
of Los Angeles, following its policy of 
extending its service by branches. G. C. 
Lingle, former president of the Northeast 
Bank has been succeeded by Gordon C. 
Smith, formerly comptroller of the Cali- 
fornia Bank. 


VANDENHOOK HEADS MONTANA 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


At the recent annual convention of the 
Montana Bankers Association, the follow- 
ing officers were _ elected; president, 
Charles Vandenhook, president Commercial 
National Bank, Bozeman, vice-president 


CHARLES VANDENHOOK 
President Commercial National Bank, Boze- 
man, Mont., and recently elected president 
of the Montana Bankers Association 
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J. K. Heslet, assistant cashier W. A. Clark 
and Brother, Butte; and secretary-treasurer 
John Romersa. 


CAMPBELL PROMOTED 


Robert J. Campbell has been promoted 
from assistant treasurer of the Fidelity 
Savings Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
to vice-president in charge of out-of-town 


ROBERT J. CAMPBELL 
Recently elected vice-president in charge of out 
of town bank accounts of the Fidelity Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


bank accounts of the Fidelity National 
Bank and Trust Company, Kansas City, 
Mo. Mr. Campbell was born in 1891 in Kan- 
sas City, and has lived there all his life. He 
was educated in the public schools and Kan- 
sas University. He has been associated with 
banks ever since the beginning of his business 
career, and has been assistant treasurer of 
ra idelity Savings Trust Company since 

919. 

Dorman H. O’Leary has been elected 
assis'ont treasurer of the Fidelity Savings 
to succeed Mr, Campbell. 

Tho stockholders of the Fidelity National 
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New Idea Increases 
bank deposits by millions 


7 oe is now appearing in the leading 
national magazines an immense educa- 
tional program on banking. Every month 
these articles are read by 20,000,000 people 
whose incomes are sufficient to be desirable 
depositors. 
In your community this plan benefits YOU 

Men and women in your city are reading 
this advertising because it is intensely in- 
teresting. It shows them the important 
part their bank plays in making them finan- 
cially independent. It is creating new bank 
depositors in every locality in America. It 
is making present customers decidedly more 
valuable. 

At the same time these 20,000,000 people 
are being shown the protection from fraud 
which Super-Safety Bank Checks give. And 
what ordinarily is an item of merely bank 
supplies—just checks—now is given a busi- 


ness building value. 
ah, 


pant 
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Otber ways to increase deposits 


So that you may receive in your locality 
the greatest possible benefit from this na- 
tional campaign, we offer you without 
charge a very remarkable plan. A complete 
year ’round advertising campaign for you 
to run in your own local papers over your 
oun name. 

One of the leading advertising organiza- 
tions in America prepared this material. 
You could not possibly obtain it in any 
way other than through our co-operation. 
It includes many business building plans 
which have been tested and proved profit- 
able by leading banks. Some have in- 
creased their deposits by thousands of 
dollars. 

Let us tell you about these plans more 
fully. How they will help your own bank. 
Write \ 
immediately. SUPER SAFET) 


SANK cHECY 
BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Division 
THE TODD COMPANY 
5951 So. State Street, Chicago 
Business-Building Merchandise for Banks 


New York Rochester CHICAGO Denver Dallas 
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Bank and Trust Company own all the 
stock of the Fidelity Savings Trust Com- 
pany. 


& 


Dominion of Canada 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta, British Columbia, Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island and Yukon. 


? 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 








HILE there is no official statement, ! 
: ~ it is generally accepted that the 
. King Government, which is nearing the end = 
@ of its term, will go to the country this 
=< ne fall. A federal election is always a more ae 
or less disturbing factor in business even str 
though there may be no major economic a 
issues at stake and this is particularly the Co 
Wis ctu otic cndien ft calles case under the conditions prevailing. The on 
crop outlook indicates a marked improve- iss 
covers the greatest per ment in the agricultural situation and ha 
.t wOUs : 3 ; , wh 
Prosperity and the most rapid = aaa oe ——s . re 
constructive, but taxation is recognized a: . 
STARS INDICATE BRANCHES OF one serious drag on business. This is not | 
lm only felt in the levies themselves but in the = 
io 


uncertainty in framing industrial budgets. 


Bankers point out that with the still high 
level of costs, and the additional need for hee 
some further adjustment in manufacturing cal 








output in relation to postwar markets, 4 Na 

our patrons and definite budget is essential to sound tha 
friends vise finance and this is almost impossible to the 
be work out where there is uncertainty regard- rer 
ing the Government’s program. the 

Under these conditions an election in mit 

which the tariff and taxation in general the 

will be an issue is bound to be, to some — 

extent, disturbing even though, as previously ing 

stated, the Government is making no radical the 

proposals but is rather asking a continued dia 

term in order to have an opportunity for = 

giving a further trial of the fiscal policy in 

which it adopted when it came into power _ 

four years ago. This policy, while it has = 

not involved any sweeping change in the | 

principle of protection, which for many oo 

years has been recognized in varying de- ay 

grees by both parties when in power, has . 

involved the reduction of the tariff on the re 

implements and machinery of production , 

and in other ways has facilitated importa- rig 

tion of manufactured products. There is tts 


a strong feeling in the industrial and busi- 
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Capital Paid Up 





ness community that Canada should adopt a 
stronger protective policy and this will be 
a plank in the election platform of the 
Conservative opposition. The question of 
taxation is likely to be made a particular 
issue, too, because of the reductions which 
have been made and the further reductions 
which are proposed in surtaxes and general 
income taxes in the United States. 

This question of taxation directs parti- 
cular attention to the country’s transporta- 
tion problem. That some real effort will 
be made in the near future to reduce the 
heavy deficits which the country is being 
called upon to pay in connection with the 
National Railways is indicated by the fact 
that a special committee was appointed by 
the Senate of Canada to inquire into and 
report upon the best means to relieve 
the country from this burden. The com- 
mittee reported that inquiry made clear that 
the increasing obligations of the country on 
account of the National Railways were caus- 
ing much national concern. The addition to 
the nation’s obligations through the Cana- 
dian National Railways during the last six 
years amounts to more than $710,000,000. 
There is no assurance, the committee says, 
thet under the present system, this schedule 
will materially decrease in the near future. 

The committee made a number of pro- 
posals recommending the merging of the 
National Railways and Canadian Pacific 
to be operated under a board of fifteen 
directors named by the Canadian Pacific, 
the Canadian National and the. Govern- 
ment, and reorganization of capital, the 
C. P. R. to be guaranteed the dividend on 
its stoc< and a dividend to be paid to the 


Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits 
AUOUGUUOUAVEVAUONUEUAGOEUOEOOUOEUEUOGUECOEUEOOEUOEOEOEUEOOEOOCUEUEGUEOOGUEOOEGOEOEOEEOEOOEOEOOGUEOEOOOOEOOOOGNOUOEUOOOROOGOEUOGOEUOOUEUOCOEUOOOEOAONEOOOOOOONOOOUEOOEE: 


WS 


Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 


If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 
rely upon an unexcelled service. 
For turther particulars write 
Foreign Department 


Standard Bank of Canada 


important centres through- 


TORONTO 


* $4,823,400 
3,051,110 


a 


Government on the capital of the National 
Railways in the event of its being earned. 
The committee made the point that there 
could be no relief from taxation and no 
move towards a reduction in rates and 
fares until something is done to work out 
the railway problem along the lines sug- 
gested. While there is great difference of 
opinion as to the soundness of the commit- 
tee’s proposals, there is a growing convic- 
tion that something must be done. 

A new classification in freight rates has 
been ordered by the Dominion railway 
board, and promises advantages to shippers, 
and some reduction in commodity costs to 
the public. The freight rate situation is 
a very complicated one on account of pre- 
war agreements made on the basis of mile- 
age existing at that time, increased costs 
of providing service since the war and the 
lower all-water rates between Atlantic and 
Pacific points via the Panama Canal. The 
railway board is continuing its work of clas- 
sifying rates and some satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the unsatisfactory situation which 
has prevailed for some years is looked for. 

Canada is looking for trade benefits from 
the new agreement made between this coun- 
try and the British Islands of the Caribbean 


which resulted from the conference re- 
cently held at Ottawa. The agreement 
provides trade concessions on both sides 


looking to mutual advantages and covers 
arrangements for improving steamship serv- 
ices between Canada and the Indies. 

An encouraging development has been 
the increasing strength of the Canadian dol- 
lar in New York. The premium is frac- 
tional but the mere fact that the Canadian 
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C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Strictly Reliable Furs 


HATEVER the new 

mode calls for, inter- 
preted in garments that 
meet every requirement for 
day or evening wear, our 
collection of the season’s 
most fashionable models 
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dollar is quoted above par in New York 
is regarded as a remarkable indication of 
the country’s ability to maintain the national 
Canada has had a favorable balance 
of trade now for fourteen consecutive 
months. This is an unusual record because 
there is generally a drop to the unfavorable 
side of the balance in the spring when 
exports are curtailed pending the reopening 
of navigation. 

In addition to the balance of trade, bank 
clearings and bank debits, employment fig- 
ures, building permits and other indicators 
are favorable. On the other side is a busi- 
ness situation which is relatively somewhat 
disappointing. Taxation is undoubtedly a 
factor in this connection and there is also in 
evidence a reluctance on the part of the 
agricultural community, particularly — in 
western Canada, to take advantage of the 
increased power indicated by the crop pros- 
pects until these prospects are actually real- 
ized. Banks and commercial houses are 
generally restricting credits based on antici- 
pated crop returns in view of past experi- 
ence and the tendency which has been gen- 
eral in the West to finance on anticipated 
profits. For several years the West has 
had debt-paying crops and the feeling is that 
a good harvest this year should do some- 
thing more than wipe off obligations. 


credit, 


COMMERCE APPOINTMENT 


In banking circles much interest attaches 
to the announcement of the appointment 
of G. R. Cottrelle to the head office staff 
of the Canadian Bank of Commerce. While 
nothing has been given out as to Mr. Cot- 
trelle’s new duties, it is assumed that he 
will rank high among the officers of the 
bank and in thus making an appointment 
from a field outside the organization and 
outside banking an interesting departure 
has been made. Mr. Cottrelle has been 


Uy 
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treasurer of the Independent Order of For- 
esters and a member of the executive and 
investment boards and he has played an 
important part in bringing the somewhat 
tangled financial affairs of that society to 
a sound position. 


ROYAL-UNION MERGER APPROVED 


The shareholders of the Royal Bank of 
Canada have approved the purchase of 
the Union Bank of Canada. The board of 
directors will be increased from twenty-two 
to twenty-seven members. The capital 
stock will be increased by $5,000,000 to 
$30,000,000 by the issue of 50,000 shares from 
time to time under the direction of the 
board. In moving for the ratification of the 
merger agreement, Sir Herbert Holt, presi- 
dent of the Royal Bank, said: 

“In moving this resolution, I desire to in- 
form the shareholders that the purchase of 
the assets and business of the Union Bank 
of Canada on the terms set forth in the 
agreement which is presented to you today 
for ratification, has received the most care- 
ful consideration of your directors and the 
executive officers of the bank. Although we 
have 539 branches in Canada and the Union 
Bank has 309 branches, there are only fifty- 
one duplications, and the new offices which 
we will acquire will substantially augment 
our connection throughout the entire Domin- 
The great majority of the branches 
at nvoints where both banks are represented 
and which will be amalgamated are in the 
larger centers, where the cost of operation 


ion. 


is heavy, and very considerable saving will 
be effected through the consolidations, By 
reduction in overhead charges, economies 
in management and closing of branches 
where duplication occurs, we expect to add 
considerably to the earning power of the 
bank.” 





The new building of The First National Bank of Boston, Buenos Aires branch. The building was designed 
by Chambers & Thomas of Buenos Aires, with York & Sawyer of New York as consulting 
architects. It was constructed under the supervision of Stone & Webster, Inc., of Boston 





The First National Bank of Boston, 
Buenos Aires Branch 


ments in banking since the United 
“ States began to take an interest in 
banking in foreign fields has been the 
branch established by The First National 
Bank of Boston in Buenos Aires and the 
building which houses this branch, considered 
to be the finest building in South America 
and one of the finest bank buildings in the 
world. 

When the Buenos‘ Aires branch outgrew 
its rented quarters, it was decided to pur- 
chase land.and build a home. The architects 
engaged were Chambers & Thomas of 
Buenos Aires, with York & Sawyer of 
New York as consulting architects. The 
site selected was a triangular lot on the 
corner of Calle Florida, Calle Bartolome 
Mitre and Avenida Roque Saenz Pena, a very 
good location, as Calle Florida is the main 
shopping street and Bartolome Mitre is the 
main banking street. The Avenida Roque 
Saenz Pena is a wide avenue recently cut 
through to relieve traffic on the narrower 


O-= of the most interesting develop- 


streets, and gives ample parking space. All 
building on this avenue is regulated by 
special building ordinance, which governs the 
height of the building and makes the use of 


cornices and balconies of certain widths 
obligatory. 

The facade of the building is an adaption 
of the classical Spanish Renaissance style 
of architecture. At the height of 108 feet is 
a story of arches with a decorative cornice, 
behind which the uppermost story forms an 
attic, while a dome roofed with Spanish tile 
is located on the Calle Florida corner. The 
main entrance doorway is 65 feet high, with 
ornamental sculpture work in Indiana lime- 
stone. The remainder of the facade, up to 
the first floor level is of Cosquin granite. 
Above that, white artificial stone plaster has 
been used. 

Entering the building through the four- 
ton bronze door which operates vertically 
by an automatic elevator, at the main en- 
trance, one comes into the main banking 
room. Its 14,500 feet of space are floored 
with Norman flashed mosaic tile, laid in a 
herringbone pattern, giving a combination 
of colors to harmonize with the Spanish 
style of architecture. Around the outside 
of the public space are the paying and re- 


ceiving tellers, the foreign department, the 
discount department and the bond depart- 
ment, who must necessarily be in close con- 
tact with the public. The cages for these 
departments are specially lighted by méans 
of the Frink system of tubular lamps with 
specially designed reflectors, which concen- 
trate the light on the desk space without 
harm to the eyesight. 

In the foreign exchange department an ex- 
change traders’ table has been installed with 
forty outging telephone lines to other ex- 
change brokers, banks, etc. This table pro- 
vides. for six operators, and is so arranged 
that a call on‘any one of the forty lines 
can be ahSweved.on either of the six posi- 
tions. A call can also be held or transferred 
from one position to the other, or a conver- 
sation can. be listened to on as many of the 
positions as desired. 

In the center of the public space, under 
a large skylight of leaded glass, are the 
desks of the sub-managers, so located that 
they can observe what is going on 
in the bank, and be easily accessible to the 
public. Several conference rooms adjoin the 
sub-managers’ space. 

Two special elevators communicate with 
the mezzanine floor, on which are located 
the vice-presidents’ suite, the commercial 
department, the correspondence department, 
the visitors’ room, inspector’s office, book- 
keepers, and other offices. The directors’ 
room, which is also located on the mezzanine, 
is reached by a special elevator, located in 
the vestibule of the main entrance. Com- 
plete installations of automatic telephones, 
pneumatic tubes, and telautographs connect 
up all departments of the bank. 

The eight upper floors are divided into 
offices for rental purposes. The entrance to 
this section of the building is on the 
Avenida Roque Saenz Pena, and the offices 
are served by four high speed elevators, 
located in the vestibule of this entrance. 
The main staircase of the building, which 
reaches from sub-basement to roof, is sit- 
uated at the interior end of this vestibule. 
It is isolated from the elevator vestibules on 
each floor by fireproof doors with wired 
plate glass. 

In the vestibule of the main entrance to 
the bank is located a stairway leading to the 
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A view of the public space of The First National Bank of Boston, Buenos Aires branch, looking from 
the mezzanine floor toward the entrance, showing the sub-managers’ space in the center 


basement, where the savings department, in- 
formation department, legal department, 
and collection department of the bank are 
located. Beneath the basement, is a sub- 
basement, containing the vault and safety 
deposit department, with an independent 
entrance and elevator. The vault is of the 
latest fire and burglar proof type, and far 
surpasses anything of its kind in the Argen- 
tine. The walls are built of concrete 2%, 
feet thick, reinforced with % inch steel 
bars. The rectangular doors, which are of 
cast steel, are solid metal 24 inches thick 
from face to bolt work. The frames are also 
cast steel, made in one piece. Each door 
with its frame weighs about twenty six tons 
and is provided with four time locks. The 
vault is steel lined, and is divided into three 
compartments; two for the use of the bank, 
and one for safety deposit boxes, of which 
there are 2800. Metal lockers are provided 
for the storage of cash and securities. There 
are telephones installed in the vault, and it is 
protected by the latest burglar alarm de- 
vices. ‘The usual coupon rooms are pro- 
vided for the convenience of depositors. The 
vaults were furnished by the York Safe and 
Lock Company, York, Pa. 

In te sub-basement are also located the 
files, printing press, ‘carpenters’ workshop, 


‘oe the light and heat installations for the 
Duildin 


The basement and sub-basement are 
mechanically ventilated by means of two 
large blowers fitted with air washers and 
heaters. The combined capacity of these 
two blowers is 80,000 cubic feet of air per 
minute. The air, after being washed, is dis- 
tributed by means of large horizontal asbes- 
tos board ducts. The used air is extracted 
by means of twelve small extractor fans, dis- 
tributed throughout the basement and sub- 
basement. 

The building has a total frontage of 375 
feet on the three streets, and has twelve 
floors, with a total floor area of 214,000 
square feet. The four banking floors occupy 
70,000 square feet of this, leaving ample 
space for future growth. The building is 
of fireproof construction with steel doors 
and windows throughout. It was constructed 
under the supervision of Stone & Webster, 
Inc., of Boston. 

The head office of The First National 
Bank of Boston traces its ancestry back to 
the early days of the United States Govern- 
ment. In 1784, a charter was issued in 
Boston to the Massachusetts Bank. This 


. bank included John Hancock, the first Gov- 


ernor of the State of Massachusetts, among 
its directors. 

The Massachusetts Bank was first author- 
ized to accept total deposits not exceeding 
$2,500,000. In 1863, Congress passed the 
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The entrance to The First National Bank of Boston, Buenos Aires branch, as seen 
frum the main banking rodm 


National Bank Act, and in the same year, 
under the provisions of the act, the Safety 
Fund Bank, founded in 1859, became The 
First National Bank of Boston. The Massa- 
chusetts Bank also made use of the franchise 
granted by the same act, and became known 
as the Massachusetts National Bank. For 
almost forty years these two institutions re- 
mained in the field as rivals until, in 1903, 
the same group of interests assumed control 
of both and they were amalgamated under 
the name of The First National Bank of 
Boston. 

The Federal Reserve Act of 1913, for the 
first time in United States history, permit- 
ted national banks to accept foreign drafts 
other than sight drafts, and to open for- 
eign branches. This act thus enabled the 
banks to issue letters of credit and gen- 
erally to engage in foreign banking. Taking 


advantage of this privilege The First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston opened its Buenos 
Aires branch on July 14, 1917. 

The development of the Buenos Aires 
branch was rapid, one of the principal fac- 
tors being the great increase of trade in 
wool and hides between the Buenos Aires 
and Boston markets. With the increasing 
business, the number of employees in the 
branch grew from 16 to 350, and _ the 
quarters which had been rented became in- 
adequate, hence the necessity for, a new 
building. 

The regular financial statements of The 
First National Bank of Boston cover all 
offices, including Havana and Buenos Aires. 
That of June 30, 1925, shows capital $20,- 
000,000, surplus and profits $23,341,227, de- 
posits $279,478,551, acceptances executed 
$19,741,326, and total assets $373,418,058. 
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Interior of the main banking room, Trenton Trust Company, Trenton, N. J., as seen from the main entrance 


New Home of Trenton Trust Company 


Opened 


N. J., has recently opened a fourteen- 

story bank and office building. It is 
located on a plot 145 by 60 feet, at the in- 
tersection of West State street and Chan- 
cery Lane. It was the wish of the president 
of the company, H. A. Smith, and the board 
of directors, that the design of the new 
building should show the wide reach of 
Trenton as a typical New Jersey community. 
In order to accomplish this, the architect, 
Alfred C. Bossom, of New York City, de- 
signed the building after the Italian Ren- 
aissance style of architecture, as suggest- 
ing the spirit of enterprise shown by such 
cities of medieval Italy as Florence, Venice, 
and Genoa which were noted, as Trenton is 
today, for their useful and artistic manu- 
factures. This idea is further carried out 
by adorning the facade of the building with 
humerous tablets symbolizing various Tren- 
ton industries, in the same manner as it 
used to be the custom to place the coats 
of arms and insignia ef the merchants and 
the guilds on the fronts of buildings in 
medie, Italy. For example, the wire 


Ts: Trenton Trust Company, Treaton, 


drawing industry in Trenton is symbolized 
by showing the outline of Brooklyn Bridge; 
another tablet shows kilns to symbolize the 
pottery industry; and still another shows 
the clustered chimneys of huge industrial 
plants. 

Besides the fourteen stories of the build- 
ing above the curb, there are several below 
the street level. The foundation rests on 
gneiss of unusual hardness, in which are 
veins of quartz, a rock which crops out 
in several parts of the State of New Jersey. 
The windows of the bank on the Chancery 
Lane side are 18 feet in height, and have 
bronze frames and highly polished plate 
glass, giving ample light during the day. 

The building has a broad portal, en- 
closed in Tavernelle marble and _ bronze 
grilles in which are heavy panes of glass. 
Passing through the door, one enters a 
broad foyer, at the end of which is the 
entrance to the main banking room. ‘To 
the left is the corridor leading to the bat- 
tery of elevators serving the upper part 
of the building. 

The 12 foot door, through which one 
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The new building of the Trenton Trust Company, Trenton, N. J., designed by Alfred C. Bossom, 
bank architect and engineer, New York 
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The entrance to the new building of the Trenton Trust Company, Trenton, N. J. 


enters the main banking room is guarded 
by massive bronze gates, which are pushed 
back into a pocket in the walls when the 
bank is open. The banking room is 42 feet 
wide at the front, and widens out to 60 
feet at the center. It is 92 feet long and 
26 feet high. The general scheme of decora- 
tion is Italian Renaissance, to conform with 
the rest of the building. The rich coffered 
ceiling was designed after that in the his- 
toric Church of the Badia, in Florence. The 
floor is of Roman travertine; the wainscot- 
ing of Tavernelle marble; and the inner 
walls are of Caen stone. The counters and 
screens are American walnut, on a_ base 
of marble. 

A few feet from the entrance to the main 
banking room, is an information desk, with 
an attendant to direct customers to the 
proper and departments. Im- 
mediately back of the information desk are 
Several check desks, and the usual facili- 
the convenience of customers. The 
pace of the main banking room is 
wide. At the right, near the en- 
s the president’s office, a consulta- 
tion room, and the officers’ space. Further 
back, the right side are the cages for 
the c)-hiers and tellers. On the left of 


windows 


ties fo 
public 
22 fe 


trance, 


the public space are the savings depart- 
ment, the home savings department, the 
and the women’s de- 


trust department, 


Interior of the main banking room, Trenton Trust 
Company, Trenton, N. J., looking toward 
the entrance 
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Entrance to the vault of the Trenton Trust Company, Trenton, N.J. Vault was built and installed by 
the York Safe and Lock Co., York, Pa. 


Directors’ room of the Trenton Trust Company, Trenton, N. J. 
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The conference room of the Trenton Trust Company, Trenton, N. J. 


partment with a and retiring 
The directors’ room is at the rear, 
in a direct line from the front entrance. 
There is also a mezzanine floor at the rear 
of the main banking room, providing ad- 


ditional offices and working space. 


reception 
room. 


In the center of the public space, near 
the rear, is a stairway leading to the safe 
deposit vaults in the basement. There com- 
plete facilities are provided, including nine 
coupon booths, and some especially large 
safe deposit boxes for the use of corpora- 
The vaults are placed on the hard 
quartz rock, and are protected by a shell 
of reinforced concrete, with steel rods, con- 
nected to sensitive electrified wires which 
quickly give an alarm if the shell is tam- 
pered with by burglars’ tools. The safe 
doors, composed of interlocking parts of 
chrome steel, weigh thirty tons, but are 


tions. 


so balanced as to swing easily, when open. 
The vaults were furnished and _ installed 
by the York Safe and Lock Co., York, Pa. 

lhe work space in the main banking room 
is floored with rubber tile, and the parti- 
tions have been carefully arranged, so as 
to c! inate, in so far as it is possible, the 
distr:ting din that is so often present 
in | cS. 


The bank is also equipped with a ven- 
tilating system, which furnishes fresh air, 
warmed or cooled as may be _ necessary, 
through ducts located at the bottom of the 
walls, in order to keep the banking room 
comfortable both in winter and summer. 
The used air is drawn off through registers 
concealed in the panels of the ceiling. 

The bank will also be equipped to serve 
its customers by night as well as by day, 
through a chute in the corridor of the build- 
ing, for the automatic receipt of deposits. 
Checks placed in a special box or a stout 
envelope can be deposited thus. While the 
cover of the chute is raised, an alarm bell 
rings, notifying the watchman. The de- 
osit slides down the chute and into a safe. 
The chute is additionally protected by a 
small hinged trap which swings inward only. 

The upper floors of the new building are 
already much sought after for office *pace, 
due to the advantageous location of the 
building. Each floor has twenty-two rooms, 
served by four high powered elevators. 
The upper part of the building is designed 
with the same care and completeness as is 


the portion devoted to the bank. 
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The architect’s sketch of the four million dollar structure on which construction will 
soon be started for the Canal-Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, New Orleans, 
La. The building was designed by Emile Weil. 
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Canal-Commercial Bank, New 
Orleans, Building $4,000,000 
Structure 


HE Canal-Commercial ‘Trust and 
[serine Bank, New Orleans, has taken 

a ninety-nine year lease on the corner 
of Carondelet and Baronne streets, and will 
erect thereon an eighteen story bank and 
office building. An architect’s sketch of the 
proposed building is shown on the opposite 
page. 

A careful survey was made of conditions 
in New Orleans before deciding on so large 
a structure, and it was found that prac- 
tically all the office buildings are now filled, 
so that with the regular growth of the city, 
the eighteen story structure will be fully 
justified. In addition to the banking quar- 
ters, the building will have 300,000 square 
feet of rentable space. 

The architecture of the building will be 
of the early Italian Renaissance type, with 
the exterior of buff limestone. The interior 
will be of marble and bronze. ‘The bank 
itself will utilize the first three floors. It 
will also use the basement for safe deposit 
and security vaults. 

The building was designed by Emile Weil. 
Demolition of the present structures is to 
begin October 1, and as soon as the site 
is cleared, actual construction on the new 
building will begin. 


& 


Gastonia, N. C. Gets New 
Bank Building 
T" 
m < 


Citizens National Bank, Gastonia, 

. recently formally opened its new 
bankiny home, a picture of the interior of 
which appears on the following page. 
It is» ‘hree story structure, with large col- 


umns running through the second story. 
These columns are capped with ornamental 
stone work, hand carved after the stone 
was in place. 

The front of the building is of Indiana 
limestone, with a base of North Carolina 
granite. The interior is finished in classic 
design. The floors and wainscoting are of 
marble, and the ceiling of ornamental 
plaster, with the ornamental work brought 
out in gold leaf. The fixtures are of cast 
bronze, on a marble base. 

The vault door which is shown in the 
background of the picture was made by the 
York Safe & Lock Co., York, Pa., and has 
a solid steel thickness of twelve inches, 
weighing over 44,000 pounds. ‘The walls 
are of re-inforced concrete. The building 
was designed by White, Streeter & Cham- 
berlain, of Gastonia, N. C. 

The Citizens National Bank was organ- 
ized in 1905, and has shown a steady growth 
since that time. A. G. Myers, president 
of the bank, and a member of the execu- 
tive council of the American Bankers 
Association, has been with the institution 
since it was organized. 


ro) 
Riverhead Savings Bank Has 
Prominent Location 


HE Riverhead Savings Bank, Riverhead, 

L. I. recently moved into its new build- 
ing located on the most prominent corner 
in town. It occupies a site 50 by 85 feet. 
The building is totally detached, and has 
daylight from all sides. The base of the 
building is of Bethel white granite, and 
the superstructure is of white Dover marble, 
setting off the classic design of the build- 
ing. The window sashes and frames are 
of solid cast bronze, with pivoted sections 
operated on rachets for ventilation purposes. 
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Exterior of the 
new building re- 
cently completed 
for the Riverhead 
Savings Bank, Riv- 
erhead, L. 1. The 
building was 
planned and con- 
structed wnder the 
supervision of 
Holmes & Winslow, 
bank architects and 
engineers, New 
York. 


The door of the 
vault of the Penn- 
sylvania Company 
for Insurances on 
Lives and Grant- 
ing Annuities, 
Philadelphia, built 
and installed by 
the Mosler Safe 
Co., Hamilton, O., 
embodying Don- 
steel in its con- 
struction. 


An interior view of 
the new building of 
the Riverhead Sav- 
ings Bank, River- 
head,, L. I., de- 
signed and con- 
structed under the 
supervision of 
Holmes § Winslow, 
bank architects 
and engineers, New 
York. 
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Interior of the new building recently formally opened by the Citizens National 
Bank, Gastonia, N. C. The building was designed by White, Streeter & Chamber- 
lain of Gastonia, N. C. The vault which shows at the rear of the photograph was 
built and installed by the York Safe & Lock Co., York, Pa. 


The banking screen in the interior is 
of Tavernelle Claire Italian marble, as is 
the wainscoting. The floor of the public 
space is of Tennessee marble slabs, and the 
flooring of the officers’ quarters is of 
terrazzo. All the cabinet work is of ma- 
hogany finish. 

The work space is in the center of the 
room, with the public space extending on 
both sides. The work space is floored with 
rubber tile. 

A trustees’ room, a conference room, and 
a girls’ rest room are located on the mez- 
zanine floor in the rear. 

The architects for the building were 
Holmes & Winslow of New York. 


& 


Peoples National, Lyn brook, 
Building New Home 


O N the accompanying page is shown 
: the architects’ sketch of the new build- 
ing which the Peoples National Bank, 


Lynbrook, L. I., is having built. It is to 
be of the Ionic style of architecture, and 


The new building soon to be erected for 
the Peoples National Bank, Lynbrook, 
L. I. The building was planned and will 
be erected under the supervision of Mor- 
gan, French & Co., Inc., bank architects 
and engineers, New York. 


















Exterior of the 
Cumberland Na- 
tional Bank before 
recent alterations 
by the Griswold 
Building Company, 
Inc., New York, 
specialists in bank 
building and de- 
signing. 


Interior of the 


Cumberland Na- 
tional Bank, 
Bridgeton, Rs Oe 
after alteration by 
the Griswold Build- 
ing Company. 
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Eaterior of the 
Cumberland Na- 
tional Bank, 
Bridgeton, ™. J 
after recent al- 
teration. 
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will contain three mezzanine floors, one in 
the front, providing the directors’ room, 
and two in the rear for machine room and 
for the other activities of the bank. 

The interior will be floored with pink 
Tennessee marble, and the counter will be 
of imported marble, surmounted by a 
bronze screen of special design. In the 
rear of the bank will be provided a safe 
deposit vault, with coupon booths and other 
accommodations for customers. 

The building was planned by and will 
be erected under the supervision of Morgan, 
French & Company, bank architects and 
engineers, New York. 


& 


Cumberland National Bank, 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


CCOMPANYING illustrations show the 

possibility of alterations, additions, and 
re-equipment as applied to the remodeling 
of two separate buildings of distinctly dif- 
ferent architectural character erected in 
1887 into a modern banking home. 

The exterior design has been carried out 
to conform with the original architecture of 
the building and an expanse of steel framed 
windows on all sides of the building pro- 
vides a well lighted and ventilated interior, 
an important item in the efficient functioning 
of the bank’s business. While the architec- 
ture of the remodeled building could not 
follow any one order, a satisfactory result 
has been obtained in presenting a banking 
home of cheerful and refined appearance. 

The interior has been entirely redecorated, 
rearranged, and re-equipped so that every 
requirement of modern banking service has 
heen adequately met for both the present 
and future. Spacious and conveniently 
planned quarters have been provided for 
every department of the bank and a large 
public lobby, with Terrazzo flooring, will 
prevent congestion at all times. A decorative 
scheme incorporating the elements of refine- 
ment, richness, and the tone of a home, 
creates a most favorable impression. The 
counter-screen is of an imported marble, 
surmounted by bronze trim and wickets. 
Mahogany check desks serve the clients 
needs in the public lobby. 

The safe deposit and security vault lo- 
cated in the rear of the banking room, is 
construc‘ed of 18 inches of solid reinforced 
‘oncrete with a laminated steel lining, and 


guarded by a round 10 inch solid steel door 
equipped with modern time locks. The vault 
is still further protected by the most mod- 
ern of electric burglar proof protection, 
while the bank is also equipped with an 
additional daylight holdup alarm system. 
Coupon booths and the safe deposit depart- 
ment adjoin the vault. The vaults were built 
and installed by the York Safe & Lock Co., 
York, Pa. 

The basement is utilized by the bank’s 
large heating plant, storage vaults, station- 
ery and other rooms for storage purposes. 
In the remodeling, the building was recon- 
structed of fire proof materials throughout. 

This banking home was designed, re- 
decorated, re-equipped, and reconstructed 
in its entirety by the Griswold Building 
Company, New York, who are specialists in 
designing and building banks. 


& 
Bank Building Notes 


Thomas M. James Company, bank archi- 
tects, Boston and New York, have just 
awarded contracts for the new building of 
the Union Institution for Savings, to be 
built on the former site of the bank on 
Tremont street, Boston, at a cost of 
$500,000. The building will be of lime- 
stone, eight stories above the banking 
floor, and the interior will be in marble 
and bronze, with complete modern equip- 
ment. 

© 

The Equitable ‘Trust Company, New York, 
which some time ago leased the Mills Build- 
ing to build a monumental bank building 
on that site, has sold the twenty-five story 
building it now occupies at 37 Wall street, 
to the Broadway-John Street Corporation. 
It will, however, continue to occupy its 
present quarters until the completion of its 
new building in 1928. 


© 

The Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, 
O., is constructing a new building for its 
Lorain branch. The building will be con- 
structed of Lorain County sandstone front, 
two stories high, and the interior will be 
finished in. Botticino marble, with marble 
and bronze counter screens. 


© 
The Central Mercantile Bank, New York, 
is doubling its present quarters in order to 
take care of its increased business. 





will house the 
York. The 


now under construction which % 
Loan and Trust Company, New 
n Vleck, New York. 


The architects’ sketch of the building 
Fifth avenue branch of the Farmers’ 


building was designed by Starrett & Va 
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he Edwardsville National Bank, Ed- 
werdsville, Illinois, has an interesting his- 
torical painting over the entrance to its 
vault. The painting shows Macine, Chief 
of the Kickapoo Indians, with a band of 
his followers at Fort Russel, ceding their 
rights to all lands east of the Mississippi. 


The Amalgamated Bank of New York 
has taken a thirty-one year lease on the five 
story Tiffany Building at the corner of 
Union Square and Fifteenth street, and will 
remodel the. main floor into a modern, 
completely equipped banking  establish- 
ment. 


bi 


The Balance of Trade Myth 


By BENJAMIN M. ANDERSON, JR. 
Economist of the Chase National Bank, New York 


& the nineteenth century it became a 
commonplace in England that the so- 
called favorable balance of trade was a 
myth. As England lent capital abroad, as 
she increased her shipping services for the 
outside world, as she became the interna- 
tional banker receiving banking profits for 
financing of trade of other countries, as her 
insurance companies did business all over 
the world, and as her emigrants to foreign 
lands remitted funds to their families left 
behind, her trade balance turned from a 
favorable to an adverse balance and she 
realized that she was growing rich as a re- 
sult. So far from losing gold in this 
process she gained gold. Gold came to 
England in whatever quantity she needed. 
Money rates in England were lower than in 
most other parts of the world. She had an 
abundance of gold as well as an abundance 
of goods, though she was never guilty of 
the folly of allowing gold to pile up idle 
in quantities vastly in excess of her need 
for it. Being a creditor nation with an ad- 
verse trade balance proved to be a very 
comfortable position indeed. 

In 1913, among the countries with the 
so-called favorable balance of trade were 
the United States, Brazil, British India, 
Russia, Haiti, and Guatemala. They had 
favorable trade balances, excesses of exports 
over imports, because they were in debt to 
foreign countries, especially to England and 
France. Their people were unable to con- 
sume all that they produced because they 
had debts to pay. The larger national in- 
come of Great Britain as a result of Ameri- 


can remittances enabled the British people 
to buy more American goods than they 
would otherwise have bought. Consumption 
and enj vment in America were less and 
Consumption and enjoyment in Britain were 
greater than would have been the case if 


these Isritish-held American securities had 
been su lenly wiped out. 


Germany alone in the days before the 
war used to receive an adverse balance of 
trade of approximately 1,500,000,000 gold 
marks. She received the goods easily, with- 
out strain on the exchange markets, with- 
out strain in her commodities markets. This 
is nearly $400,000,000 a year, not much less 
than the amount of our prewar favorable 
trade balance. It is only 40 per cent. less 
than the 2,500,000,000 gold mark export sur- 
plus which the whole world will be called 
upon to receive from Germany if the Dawes 
Plan schedules work out. The United King- 
dom, before the war, received an excess of 
approximately $1,000,000,000 in goods per 
annum, an amount equal roughly to our own 
present day favorable trade balance. France, 
The Netherlands and Switzerland also had 
unfavorable trade balances—because, as 
creditors, they could afford them. , 

When ‘goods come into a country in pay- 
ment of debts, they do not diminish demand 
for domestic products; rather they increase 
the total purchasing power within the coun- 
try by an amount which carries the existing 
volume of buying and the new buying in ad- 
dition. If, for example, French goods come 
into the United States, are sold in our 
markets for dollars, and the dollars turned 
over by the French Government to our Gov- 
ernment in payment of interest and prin- 
cipal on debt, our Government may do one 
of three things with the money. (a) It may 
remit taxes, permitting our people to buy 
more goods. (b) It may pay off public debt, 
thus putting new funds into the capital 
market which likewise are invested and 
spent. (c) It may engage in new govern- 
mental expenditure, which again increases 
the total expenditure within the country. In 
no one of these cases is the domestic demand 
for domestic products lessened by the im- 
port of goods in payment of debt. 
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More Prorirs From Mercuanpisine. By 
Edward A. Filene. Chicago: A. W. Shaw 


Company. Price, $2.50. 


Wuite this book is written from the view- 
point of a retail merchant, it should be of 
interest to all who are concerned either di- 
rectly or indirectly with the sale or distri- 
bution of goods. Mr. Filene’s treatise deals 
with the scientific control of inventory so 
as to avoid the economic losses which come 
from overstocked or understocked goods. 
He has worked out a system which he calls 
the Model Stock Plan, which, by means 
of scientific analysis and control, enables 
the merchant to maintain a maximum rate 
of turn-over at a scale of prices which 
should produce a profit. 

For the purpose of determining price 
lines he divides the customers of the retail 
store into three groups determined by their 
purchasing power—the poorer customers, 
the average customers and the wealthier 
customers. For the benefit of these three 
groups he advocates three separate price 
lines as follows: First, the “cheapest price 
full line.” This includes ordinary articles 
for the poorer customers and cheaper arti- 
cles for the average customers. This group 
attrac®& the cheaper buyers who find here 
articles which they want priced at amounts 
that they consider ordinary. This group 
attracts the average customers who 
are looking for articles somewhat below the 
prices which they would consider ordinary. 
Secondly, the “best selling full line.’ This 
group contains articles which are considered 
expensive to the poorer customers but which 
attract them when they are looking for 
contains 


also 


more expensive articles. It also 
ordinary articles for the average customer 
group who find here articles priced at prices 
which they expect to pay. In this group 
also the wealthier customer finds articles 
at prices which he or she considers cheap. 
Thirdly, the “highest price full line.” This 
group includes expensive articles for the 
average customer and ordinary articles 
for the wealthier customers. 

It will be seen that by this system of 
pricing each group of a store’s customers 
finds a level of prices to suit its buying 
habits. 


Bankers, who are concerned with the fi- 
nancial problems of retail trade, will find 
in this book a great deal of useful informa- 
tion and many valuable suggestions. 


os 


PRINCIPLES OF INVESTMENT. By A. M. 


Sakolski. New York: Ronald Press. Price, 


$4.50. 


In this volume the author has endeavored, 
as he states in his preface, “to present in 
in non-technical terms the principles which 
all investors must master. His aim has been 
to present the underlying economic theory 
as it is worked out in the actual practice 
of investment institutions today.” 

Part I gives a general survey of the whole 
subject, with special emphasis on the devel- 
opment and place of investment in the field 
of business and its relation to other eco- 
nomic, legal and social institutions. The 
fundamental principles of the subject are 
presented in this part, along with a descrip- 
tion of investment machinery, as a prepara- 
tion for later analysis of the various classes 
of investments. 

The classification of investments followed 
in Parts II, III and IV is in accordance 
with common usage, and their arrangement 
—commercial and real estate loans, civil 
loans, corporation securities—is based upon 
their historical and economic significance. 
Part IV includes chapters on financial and 
insurance company stocks, which because 
of their greatly extended distribution among 
the public in recent years, have come to 
occupy a distinctly important place in the 
investment field. 

Mr. Sakolski devotes a chapter to the 
securities of financial institutions and states 
that the attractiveness of bank stocks as 
investments has been growing in recent years 
although “the methods of studying and the 
means of determining the investment merits 
of bank stocks has as yet received but 
slight attention from investment organiza- 
tions.” He then proceeds to show how 4 
bank’s statement should be analyzed. 

The book contains as an appendix a series 
of problems and questions which should be 
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useful to the student in testing his grasp 
of the subject and which should also add to 
the value of this work for text book pur- 


poses. 


> 


Business Caszs AND Prosiems. By Leon 
Carroll Marshall and others. Chicago: 


University of Chicago Press. Price, $3.00. 


Tue “case method” of teaching business 
administration has been in use by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for some time. ‘This 
volume comprises ten actual, concrete busi- 
ness cases involving a wide range of busi- 
ness problems including marketing and fi- 
nance. The method used is to state in de- 
tail a given problem facing an actual busi- 
ness concern and then proceed to show 
how the probrem was solved. This book 
should prove useful to students of business 
and to instructors in courses of business and 
yank administration. 


“ 


Tne Man Nozsopy Knows. By Bruce Barton 
Indianapolis: Bobbs Merrill. Price, $2.50. 


Tus book was written by Bruce Barton as 
a protest against the average Sunday School 
concept of Jesus Christ. In his introduction 
this is how the author explains how he 
came to write it: 

A little boy sat in Sunday School, thirty 
years ago, and looked at three pictures on 
the wall. One of them showed Daniel in 
the lions’ den. The boy liked Daniel. He 
liked David, too. David was a fighter . . 

But the third picture showed a pale young 
man, with flabby forearms and a meek, sad 
expression. 

Sunday was this man’s day; it was wrong 
to feel happy or to laugh on Sunday. 

Years went by, and the boy grew up. He 
got to wondering about Jesus. He said to 
himself: 

“It is strange that a leader who is rep- 
resented as a weakling should have had such 
an influence. Only strong, magnetic men in- 
spire great enthusiasm and build great or- 
ganizations. Yet he built the greatest or- 
ganization of all.” 

And so the man wiped his mind clean of 
pictures of Jesus. He began to read what 
the men who knew Jesus personally said 
about him. The result is amazing! 


Was Jesus a weakling? He pushed a 
plane, swung an axe. He was a successful 
carpenter. He slept outdoors wherever he 
could. He could face a furious mob, and 
overawe every man in it. 

A killjoy! He was the most popular 
dinner guest in Jerusalem. He was criti- 
cised because he spent so much time with 
publicans and sinners and because he en- 
joyed society too much. 

A failure? He picked up twelve ordinary 
men and forged them into an organization 
that conquered the world. . . 

Some day, said the man to himself, there 
will be a book about the real Jesus. But 
no book came. The man grew impatient, 
he determined to try to write the book him- 
self. 

That is how this volume came to be. 

This book does not claim to be a theo- 
logical treatise or a “Life of Jesus” but 
a sincere attempt to portray the human 
qualities of the man that should make Him 
as vital an every-day influence and inspira- 
tion to the modern business man as he was 
to His contemporaries in Galilee. In this, 
as in all of his writing, Mr. Barton dis- 
plays his remarkable ability to make his 
subject both dramatic and compelling. 


a 


Suippinc Documents, By A. J. Hodgson. 
London: Effingham Wilson. Price, $1.25. 


Tus is an English publication but should 
be of interest to all who are concerned with 
international commerce. It discusses the 
following documents: the invoice, the bill 
of exchange, the bill of lading and the in- 
surance policy. Current practice as_ re- 
gards each of these documents is described 
with citations of various law cases involv- 
ing legal aspects to be considered. The 
Appendix contains the text of the Carriage 
of Goods by Sea Act of 1924. 


Wh 


New Books 


PurcHAsING Power oF THE ConsuMER; A 
Statistical Index. By William A. Berridge 
and others. Chicago: A. W. Shaw. Price, 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF Business ORGANIZATION. 
By Webster Robinson. New York: 
McGraw-Hill. Price, $2.50. 


EFFEcTIVE REGULATION oF Pusiic UTILITIES. 
By John Bauer. New York: Macmillan. 
Price, $2.50. 


MatuHematics or Accountinc. By A. B. 
Curtis and J. H. Cooper. New York: 
Prentice-Hall. Price, $5.00. 


Reat Estate Apvertistinc. By Ward C. 
Gifford. New York: Macmillan. 
$4.00. 


ELEMENTS OF THE MoperN BvuILpDING AND 
Loan Association. By H. F. Clark and 
Frank A. Chase. New York: Macmillan. 
Price, $4.00. 


Price, 


Tue New Inrernationat Year Boox; A 
CoMPrENDIUM OF THE WorLD’s ProGREss FOR 
THE YEAR 1924. New York: Dodd Mead. 
Price, $6.75. 

Tue A. B. C. or Stocks anp SHares. By 


H. Parkinson. New York: 
Price, $1.25. 


Longmans. 


Tue Reta Metuop or Inventory. By M. 
P. McNair. Chicago: A. W. Shaw. Price, 
$2.00. 


Tue SeELEcTION AND CarE oF Sounp In- 
vEsTMENTS. By Arthur Hobart Herschel. 
New York: H. W. Wilson. Price, $4.00. 


Tue Accountants’ Directory AND WHOo’s 
Wuo. By Rita Perine Merritt, ed. New 
York: Prentice-Hall. Price, $10.00. 


Tue Cost or Livine 1n tHE United Srates. 
New York: National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. 247 Park Ave. Price, $2.50. 


TT 


we 


Dont’s 


DON’T accept explanations of irregulari- 
ties too readily, however plausible. Investi- 
gate fully. A case in mind is where a teller 
showed a shortage of $9000, and with the 
help of a friendly customer made this ap- 
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pear as an error. The directors believed 
the story of this teller and customer and the 
matter was dropped. One year later this 
teller pleaded guilty to the embezzlement of 
approximately $200,000. At the time of the 
$9000 irregularity there existed a shortage 
of approximately $100,000 which he had well 
concealed. 


=p 


DON’T fail to see that all paid notes are 
properly canceled with a large stamp 
across the face and that all payments on 
account of notes are endorsed. 


+ 


DON’T fail to verify the signature on 
large notes. 
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in Banking Books? 


Send for our new cata- 
logue giving a com- 
plete list of all of our 
banking books. Find 
out how any banker 
can examine these 
books at his own desk 
without cost or obli- 
gation. 


Bankers Publishing Co. 


71 Murray Street 
New York 
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Editorial Comment 


The Belgian Debt Settlement 


HETHER the terms of the set- 
tlement of the debt of Belgium 
to the United States will re- 

ceive the approval of Congress and of 
the people remains to be seen. Pre- 
sumably the Debt Funding Commission 
and President Coolidge, after a careful 
consideration of the matter, must have 
made the best arrangement they could 
under all the circumstances. Without 
expressing an opinion as to these terms, 
it may be said that the clearing up of 
the European debts to the United States 
is something to be greatly desired. So 
long as these debts remain in a nebulous 
state, a cloud must hang over the credit 
situation in Europe. Fresh loans will 
be required by some of the debtor coun- 
tries, and by others in the same quarter 
of the world. These can be had, if at 
all, only on very disadvantageous terms 
so long as several of the debtor coun- 
tries remain comparatively indifferent 
regarding the debts already due to this 
country. 

The European debt problem presents 
many difficult aspects, and a frank dis- 
cussion of them all would probably 
serve no useful purpose but might en- 
gender ill feeling on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Not unlikely, however, the 
matter may come up in Congress, and as 
some of the members of this body are 
not distinguished for their reticence we 
may have the various phases of the 
problem brought to public attention. As 
4 practical matter, if America cannot 
get a settlement consistent with her 
own ideas of justice, she will have to 


take what she can get. Terms cannot 
be made here impossible of being carried 
out in the debtor countries. We shall 
have to accept such settlement as is 
economically possible and_ politically 
practicable. No doubt the debtor coun- 
tries will benefit by a settlement already 
too long postponed. Let us hope that 
their gain may be ours also. 


& 


Decrease in Membership in the 
Federal Reserve System 


loss of fifty-six banks was re- 


| . OR the first quarter of 1925 a net 
ported in the membership of the 


Federal Reserve System. This period 
is too short, and the number of losses 
too small, to show any decided or per- 
manent tendency in the system’s numer- 
ical strength. Furthermore, the loss 
in numbers does not necessarily mean a 
reduction of the aggregate resources of 
the member banks. Consolidation of 
existing banks may reduce the number 
of members, their aggregate resources 
either remaining the same or showing 
an increase. In fact, the reduction in 
membership as reported above was 
largely due to the consolidation of 
existing banks, there having been 
twenty-seven mergers of member banks 
since the end of 1924. Of the net re- 
duction of fifty-six in the membership, 
thirty-three were national banks and 
twenty-three state banks. Membership 
may be reduced either by failure, liqui- 
dation or by consolidation in the case of 
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national banks. A state bank may lose 
its membership from any of these 
causes, and in addition it may volun- 
tarily withdraw from the system, a 
privilege denied to the national banks. 

As stated, these figures do not afford 
an adequate basis for judging even of 
the future numerical strength of the 
Federal Reserve System. They simply 
indicate that for a very limited period 
the number of member banks decreased. 
Subsequent quarters and years may 
tell a different story. 

The really significant fact in con- 
sidering the composition of the Federal 
Reserve System is that of the total 
membership of 9531 at the end of the 
first quarter of 1925, some twelve 
years since the Federal Reserve Act 
was passed, 8010 are national banks, 
whose membership is compulsory. and 
only 1521 state banks, whose member- 
ship is voluntary. In other words, all 
the existing national banks are members, 
while there are approximately 20,000 
state banks outside the system. But in 
considering this number, it must be re- 
membered that not all the state banks 
possess the requisite capital for ‘oining 
the system. Allowing for this, there is 
nevertheless an overwhelming percent- 
age of the state banks remaining outside 
the Federal Reserve System when they 
might be members if they so desired. 
Why do they not join? Probably be- 
cause they are unconvinced that they 
would be better off than they now are. 
Some of the advantages of membership 
they may have by using the facilities of- 
fered them through member banks. 
They probably consider themselves 
more independent by remaining on the 
outside. Some of them may consider 
they can use their capital more profit- 
ably than to accept the 6 per cent. 
which is all the Federal Reserve Act 
permits on the capital required to be 
contributed by member banks. 

It may be that many banks stay out 
of the Federal Reserve System owing 
to the fact that nobody has taken suf- 
ficient pains to explain to them the 
solid advantages which membership con- 


fers. If this is the case, it is a situation 
admitting of easy remedy. 

Should the branch banking system 
gradually make its way in this country, 
the numerical strength of the Federal 
Reserve System will be greatly reduced, 
for the tendency of this change will 
undoubtedly be in the direction of fewer 
banks. 

Whether it is desirable that all the 
banks in the country should be mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System is 
a debatable question, to say the least. 
For the chief objects of the system—a 
more efficient utilization of reserves for 
the purpose of furnishing notes, and re- 
discounting—contributions of a mod- 
erate sum by all the leading banks 
would probably be ample. At present 
the Federal Reserve System would 
seem to have less to fear from leanness 
than from fatty degeneration. 


& 


Will “Wall Street” Pass? 


O have proposed such a question a 

generation ago would have been 

regarded as an impertinence, but 
recent developments in New York's 
financial districts give it a lively in- 
terest. As there was a time when Wall 
Street merely marked the boundary 
dividing the main part of New Amster- 
dam from hostile Indian territory, and 
the wall was a protection to the Dutch 
settlers contentedly smoking their pipes, 
so conceivably this famous financial lo- 
cality may in time become the abode of 
dealers in second-hand clothing or other 
shabby and inexpensive commercial 
wares. Of course, this can hardly be 
regarded as an immediate possibility, 
and should not lead the banks to sac 
rifice any of their present realty hold- 
ings. But even if such a startling 
change should occur, it would be no 
less strange than that which has taken 
place in the new uptown financial and 
commercial district within a compara- 
tively recent period, and which is still 
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going on. Wall Street remains the cen- 
ter of nation-wide and international 
banking, and will perhaps keep this 
supremacy indefinitely. But many of 
the great financial concerns have gone 
uptown, while the remarkable commer- 
cial development in that quarter of the 
city has compelled the banks to provide 
imposing bank structures and elaborate 
equipment to meet these growing needs. 
Brooklyn, with its vast home popula- 
tion, is also developing one or more 
banking districts of importance. 

The growth of cities has inevitably 
brought about the creation of additional 
commercial and financial districts, and 
this in turn called for enlarged banking 
facilities. These could be provided only 
by organizing new banks or by estab- 
lishing branches of banks already in 
existence. The former process was the 
more expensive. This development 
perhaps largely explains the agitation 
now going on in behalf of the extension 
of branch banking. 

In the minds of many political agi- 
tators “Wall Street” has long symbol- 
ized every sort of financial iniquity; 
and should that locality lose its banking 
prestige, these gentry would be de- 
prived of one of their chief political 
assets. This would really be too bad. 
Fortunately. the danger is not immi- 
nent. It will probably be a long while 
before a visitor from the mid-west sits 
on a pillar of Brooklyn Bridge and 
points to Trinity’s crumbling tower as 
marking the gateway of a once famous 
financial district. 


& 


Why Banks Fail 


T is reported that Professor Sprague 
of Harvard University has been 
commissioned by the Comptroller of 

the Currency to make a thorough study 
of the cause of bank failures. As Pro- 
fessor Sprague is a competent observer 
and an economic authority, his report 


a this matter should be of great 
Value, 
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The scientific mind takes this view of 
all ills: find out their causes, and re- 
move them. This process is appealing 
from its very simplicity and apparent 
efficacy. 

Immediate causes of bank failures are 
not far to seek. A bank fails when there 
is a deficiency of assets as compared 
with liabilities. The means of payment 
are below the demands. This does not 
necessarily imply an actual shortage of 
cash at the moment of failure; for a 
bank may have plenty of money on hand 
obtained by a sacrifice of its assets or 
by borrowing, yet if its loans and in- 
vestments will not yield enough to meet 
the demands, failure must ensue. 

The real point which the Comptroller 
wishes Professor Sprague to ascertain 
is, why do banks reach a_ position 
where there is a deficiency of assets. 

In various reports the Comptrollers 
of the Currency have analyzed and 
classified the causes of bank failures: 
so many due to incompetence, so many 
to dishonesty, etc. Evidently the pres- 
ent Comptroller is not satisfied with 
these explanations. 

Without in the least attempting to 
anticipate Professor Sprague’s report, 
it may be said with a considerable de- 
gree of confidence that banks fail be- 
cause of improper management. This 
may be a platitude (“a term used to 
describe something which everyone 
knows but has forgotten’); but it 
covers the subject nevertheless. Mani- 
festly, a bank rightly managed will not 
fail, unless we consider the exceptional 
case of flood, fire, earthquake, robbery, 
or some other calamity which may de- 
stroy everything the bank has. These 
are not the ordinary causes of bank 
failures, however, and they may be 
dismissed from consideration. 

But if it be admitted that improper 
management is the underlying reason 
for the failures of banks, we have not 
reached the root of the difficulty, which 
is to find out how incompetent men 
come to be entrusted with the respon- 
sible duties of managing banks. Hav- 
ing found this out, the next step is to 
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provide the means whereby the incom- 
petent manager may be kept out and the 
competent manager placed in charge. 

In any system of banking it will not 
always be possible to assure this re- 
sult, but that system will show the 
fewest failures which most closely ap- 
proximates it. 

Bank failures will be diminished in 
proportion as those who engage in 
banking come to understand that it is 
a business peculiar to itself, requiring 
for its successful conduct technical 
training, rare judgment, and unswerv- 
ing fidelity. Perhaps we have not 
kept these banking qualifications suff- 
ciently in mind in this country, and 
have supposed that a man having made 
a success as a manufacturer or mer- 
chant is fitted to be a banker. 

Our bank failures need not be over- 
emphasized. ‘Taking all things into 
consideration, the great number of our 
banks, the vast and diverse territory 
they cover, their record has been ex- 
ceptionally good. Still, it might have 
been better, and to make it so is un- 
doubtedly the aim of the Comptroller's 
investigation. 

We have relied on laws and super- 
vision for banking safety. Probably 
in no country in the world are there so 
many laws relating to the organization 
and operation of banks, and so much 
public supervision of banks as may be 
found in the United States. To just 
what extent these precautions have di- 
minished bank failures cannot be stated. 
Belief in their efficacy is almost uni- 
versal. Doubtless, as a consequence of 
Professor Sprague’s investigation, ad- 
ditional laws will be proposed for di- 
minishing bank failures. If a law could 
be enacted that could really keep the 
incompetent managers out and the com- 
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petent managers in, reasonable hopes of 
its efficacy might be entertained. 

The American consul at Basle. 
Switzerland, in conversation with the 
editor of —THe Bankers Macazinz, 
threw an interesting side light on the 
subject under consideration. Quoting 
his remarks from memory, the consul 
said: 

“In Switzerland there are no special 
laws relating to the incorporation of 
banks (except savings banks), and only 
banks of the latter type are under Gov- 
ernment supervision. And yet, since 
1844, when the first commercial bank 
was incorporated at Basle, there has 
not been a single bank failure.” 

Now, this need not be interpreted as 
an argument in favor of free and un- 
restricted banking. There is a vast 
difference between Switzerland and the 
United States in several respects. 
Basle has been spared bank failures 
partly because of the conservative 
character of the people, the good man- 
agement of the banks, and perhaps 
chiefly because the bankers themselves 
have kept a vigilant eye on the conduct 
of banking in their city. 

If we go to the heart of this problem 
we shall find that to prevent bank fail- 
ures we need less reliance upon the 
Government and more upon the ob- 
servance of the principles of safe bank- 
ing. And bankers themselves, through 
their clearing houses or other organi- 
zations, must supply this protection. 
Capable and honest bankers are in an 
overwhelming majority. To them 
should be committed the task of dis- 
covering the few who are dishonest or 
incompetent, and they should be given 
the power of suppressing their opera- 
tions before they return their inevitable 
course of ruin and disaster. 
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Trenton Trust Company, Trenton, N. J. 


HE fourteen story building of the Trenton Trust 

Company, Trenton, N. J., is the tallest in the city 
and gives this institution the most commodious and 
modern facilities. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER 
660 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 


















Main Banking Room Trenton Trust Company, Trenton, N. J. 


flood of daylight directly over the shoulders; 

aisles so broad that clients may transact business 
undisturbed by passersby; commodious check desks 
of convenient height—and all combined with an 
interior decorated in a spirit of dignity and charm, 
are factors in the new banking room of the new 
building of the Trenton Trust Company, recently 
dedicated to the service of an important commercial 





community. 
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Interior of Virginia Trust Company, Richmond, Va. 


OFTLY shaded natural sunlight reaching to all parts 
of the bank interior, is conducive to the eye comfort 
of both clients and bank personnel. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER 
680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 











Farmers National Bank, Reading, Pa. 


HE classic design of the new building of the Farmers National 

Bank of Reading, Pennsylvania, will be built entirely of Barre 
Granite, and will dominate Penn Square and attract attention because 
its design utilizes all the advantages of its location. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER. 
680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 
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Magnolia Petroleum Company Building, Dallas, Tex. 


THe tall office building with banking quarters located on the ground 

floor has many advantages. In the first place there is the advertis- 
ing value of a building which becomes a local land mark. In the second 
place the tenants of the building automatically become customers of 
the bank through the convenience of its location. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER 
680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 
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Entrance Lobby, First National Bank, Jersey City, N. J. 


RICHLY coffered ceilings and tessellated floors give a 

richly ornamental effect to the entrance lobby of the 
First National Bank of Jersey City, as well as an impression 
of dignity and strength clear through. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT §$ EQVIPMENT ENGINEER. 
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The Greenwich Trust Company, Greenwich, Conn. 





HE building of the Greenwich Trust 

Company is considered one of the finest 
individual bank buildings in the country. It is 
a splendid example of complete, up-to-date 
banking quarters with every facility provided 
for the comfort and service of customers. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER 
680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 
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Fidelity Bank and Petroleum Co., Houston, Tex. 


AYAN architecture was the inspiration for the new home 
of the Fidelity Bank and Petroleum Company of Houston, 


M 


Texas. Visitors to Houston are immediately impressed with the 
massiveness of this building as well as the beauty of its ornament. 
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Greenville Banking & Trust Company, Jersey City, N. J. 





HE new home of the Greenville Banking 

and Trust Company, Jersey City, N. J., is 
built in the Neo-Greek style of architecture, 
giving a combination of dignity and simplicity. 
The exterior of the building is of cut stone sur- 
mounted with terra-cotta, while the base is of 
polished Crotch Island granite. Large windows 
on all four sides admit an unusual amount of 
daylight. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 
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Great Neck Trust Company, Great Neck, N. Y. 


N a smaller town the completion of a new 

first-class building has an immediate effect 
upon the volume of deposits. Statistics of this 
matter are very edifying. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER 
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National Chautauqua County Bank, Jamestown, N. Y. 


HE new building of the National Chautauqua 
County Bank, Jamestown, N. Y., has pro- 
vided itself with every banking facility. Its 
presence should be of advantage in that section 


of Western New York. 
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Liberty Bank of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HE new home of the Liberty Bank of Buffalo, not only furnishes 

the bank with quarters that are in keeping with its reputation for 
financial service, but also provides the City of Buffalo with a bank and 
office building unexcelled by any other in Northern New York. 
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Main Banking Room, United States National Bank, Galveston, Texas 


HE location of the check desk and bench at the 

axis of the banking room assures freedom of 
movement by the line of customers. Whether the 
clients of this bank desire to write or wish to rest 
while waiting for an engagement or conference, they 
all appreciate the comfort and convenience of the 
well appointed check desk and the well propor- 
tioned bench with ‘its. graceful lines and its restful 


cushions. 
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United States National Bank, Galveston, Tex. 


HE new building of the United States National Bank (succeeding 

the Texas Banking and Trust Company), represents a great step 
forward in the banking world around the Gulf of Mexico and gives a 
true impression of American enterprise to visitors arriving from the 
lands of the Southern Cross. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER. 
660 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 





Entrance, Greenwich Trust Company, Greenwich, Conn. 


CLASSIC architecture is especially adapted to a financial institution 

which has a setting apart. The graceful branches of colonial elms 
are mirrored in the upper windows of the home of the Greenwich 
Trust Company. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQUIPMENT ENGINEER 
660 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 





WILLIAM E. KNOX 


Retiring president American Bankers Association; president Bowery Savings 
Bank, New York 


The Golden Anniversary Convention of 
the American Bankers Association 


HE announcement of the raising 

of a $500,000 fund to establish 

100 foundation scholarships in 
American colleges and universities to 
promote a wider and more sound under- 
standing of economic subjects, was the 
outstanding feature of the fifty-first an- 
nual convention of the American Bank- 
ers Association, held at Atlantic City, 
N. J., September 28 to October 1. Prior 
to the announcement of the foundation 
scholarships plan on September 29, 
nearly $150,000 had been raised 
toward the goal of $500,000, and by 
October 1, the amount subscribed had 
passed the $450,000 mark. The estab- 
lishment of the scholarships will stand 
as a permanent memorial to the golden 

3 


jubilee of the association, which is now 
entering into the fifty-first year of its 
existence. 

More than 4000 bankers from all 
parts of the country, representing bank- 
ing institutions of all classes and sizes, 
were in attendance at the convention, 
which was one of the most spirited and 
stimulating gatherings in which a large 
and representative group of bankers of 
the country have ever been assembled. 


Knox Sounds Keynote of Convention 


The importance of a more widespread 
diffusion among the workingmen and 
workingwomen of the United States of 
the principles of sound economics was 
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THE FARMERS’ LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


22 WILLIAM STREET 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE, Temporarily at 9-11 E. 38th ST., 16 E. 39th ST. 
MADISON AVE. OFFICE, 901 MADISON AVE. AT 72nd ST. 


LONDON PARIS 
15 Cockspur Street, S. W. 1 70 Rue des Petits Champs 





FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


Issues Travellers’ Letters of Credit payable through- 
out the world. Commercial Letters of Credit 
for Importations and Exportations of Merchandise. 


Buys and Sells Bills of Exchange 
Cable Transfers to all Countries 


HROUGH its office in London, working in close touch 
with correspondents all over Europe, The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company is in position to be of exceptional 
service to banks in the transaction of foreign business for 








themselves or their customers. 





In Paris, The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company maintains 


a representative who can receive your clients’ mail and 
cables and give personal attention to your banking interests 
through our Paris correspondent, the Banque de Paris et 


des Pays-Bas. 
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OSCAR WELLS 


President American Bankers Association; president First National 
Bank, Birmingham, Alabama 


strongly emphasized at the opening ses- 
sion, and President Knox sounded the 
keynote of the convention when he said 
that: “It is all very well to preach eco- 
nomic doctrine; it is all very well to 
talk to the business man and the man 
of affairs about economic principles, but 
it seems to me that we will not have 
reached the full measure of our service 
until through some means we can bring 
to the ordinary workingman (and that 
is most of us) and workingwomen the 
same sound economic doctrine. 

“The statement has been made that in 
industry alone the waste in this country 
runs up to ten billions of dollars an- 
nually. You can discount that to a very, 
very large amount and still the waste 
would he tremendous. 


“The same thing applies to the daily 


lives. and daily spending of literally 


millions and millions of our fellow citi- 
zens. They waste every year—perhaps 
I had better say we waste every year 
—more than enough to take care of our 
national debts, more than enough to put 
this country absolutely in the easiest 
sort of a financial condition. 

“Most men go through life with more 
or less worry on their minds, due to the 
fact that they are living from hand to 
mouth, that they don’t know what the 
future has in store for them, that there 
is a constant dread that when old age 
comes on they may become dependent, 
and under those conditions it is not pos- 
sible for any man to do the best work. 

“T think that it is quite possible to 
work out an economic plan and to show 
people that by systematic and small sav- 
ings, by systematic curtailment of waste, 
continued over a period of years, it is 
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quite possible for the average man to 
approach the coming of old age with a 
feeling of comfort and serenity, know- 
ing that he will have enough to provide 
for his old age. 

“Such a plan could be worked out 
and steps are being taken now to work 
out some such plan to invite the co- 
operation of the business men of the 
country and large employers, bringing 
it to the attention of their people. 

“The difficulty of inducing a horse to 
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drink after leading him to water has 
never been successfully overcome, but 
if we provide the water, if the horse 
has horse-sense, he will drink and so we 
think that many of our fellow citizens 
will. 

“This may be a trifle out of the di- 
rect line of our business as bankers. I 
don’t think it is a bit out of the direct 
line of our duty as bankers to do what 
we can in that way for the prosperity 
of the country.” 


The General Sessions 


Bankers Crowd Convention Hall to Hear Addresses by Knox, 
Pierson, Lowden and Littleton 


HE general sessions of the golden 

anniversary convention, held in the 

capacious, flag bedecked and im- 
pressively decorated Music Hall of the 
Steel Pier, which was filled at every 
session, were distinguished by the high 
spirit of enthusiasm with which the 
banker audience seemed imbued, and 
which was strikingly evidenced by the 
wholehearted manner in which they en- 
tered into the spirit of the community 
singing, led by the able Fred W. 
Carberry. A banker who has been at- 
tending the conventions of the associa- 
tion for more than thirty years was 
heard to remark that a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago no one would have dreamed 
that a gathering of bankers could join 
together in the singing of popular songs 
with all the energy and enthusiasm of 
a group of college men. This fact in 
itself is striking evidence of the manner 
in which banking has become humanized 
even since the dawn of the twentieth 
century. 

Featuring the general meetings were 
addresses by President Knox; by Lewis 
E. Pierson, chairman of the fiftieth an- 
niversary committee and chairman of 
the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Com- 
pany of New York, on “Fifty Years of 


American Banking;’” by Frank O. 
Lowden, ex-Governor of Illinois, on 
“How the Banks Can Best Serve Agri- 
culture ;” and by Martin W. Littleton of 
the New York bar, on “Representative 
Government vs. Direct Democracy.” 


Election of Officers 


Officers of the association were elect- 
ed as follows: President, Oscar Wells, 
president First National Bank, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama; first vice-president, 
Melvin A. Traylor, president First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, IIl.; second vice- 
president, Thomas R. Preston, president 
Hamilton National Bank, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


Oscar Wells 


Mr. Wells was born in Platte County, 
Missouri, in 1875, the year the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association was formed. He 
attended Bethany College in West Vir- 
ginia, and then entered banking in which 
his entire business life has been spent. 
He first became assistant cashier of 4 
small bank in Platte City, Missouri, in 
1898. A year later he became president 
of the Bank of Edgerton, Missouri, and 
subsequently cashier of banks in Carth- 
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Your Friend— 
The Shawmut Indian 


is the symbol which expresses the friendly and 
cordial relations between the SHAWMUT BANK 


and its customers. 


Hundreds of banks here, there and everywhere 
have recognized the prestige and distinction of the 
SHAWMUT Indian and are permitting us to work 
with them. 


Hundreds of banks have found our extensive 
knowledge of New England conditions of assistance 
to them in their activities. 


Perhaps you would like to share the experience of 
many others. 


We shall be glad to hear from you or to see you at 
any time. 


THE NATIONAL 


SHAWMUT BANK 


OF BOSTON 














89 YEARS 
OF EFFICIENT SERVICE 
TO CLIENTS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Capital and Surplus - $ 3,750,000 
Resources over - - $39,000,000 





6 eon steady progress made by this old- 
established financial institution through- 
out the many troublous periods since it was 


ORGANIZED IN 1836 


has especially prepared it to serve any bank 
at Washington—the Nation’s Capital. 








Correspondence invited 


CHARLES C. GLOVER, Chairman of the Board 
MILTON E. AILES, President 
ROBERT V. FLEMING, Vice President & H. G. HOSKINSON, Vice-President 
Cashier EARLE M. AMICK, Assistant Cashier 
WILLIAM J. FLATHER, Vice-President F. G. BURROUGH, Assistant Cashier 
Cc. C. GLOVER, JR., Vice-President NELSON B. O’NEAL, Assistant Cashier 
AVON M. NEVIUS, Vice-President B. GWYNN DENT, Assistant Cashier 
GEORGE 0O. VASS, Vice-President & Asst. GEORGE F. RAINEY, Assistant Cashier 
Trust Officer RAYMOND G. MARX, Auditor 
FRANK J. HOGAN 
General Counsel and Trust Officer 
GEORGE M. McKEE, Assistant Trust Officer 
i. J. ROBERTS, Secretary to the President 





The Riggs National Bank 
OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Across the street from the U. S. Treasury 
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MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 


First vice-president American Bankers Association; president First 
National Bank of Chicago 


age, Missouri, and Fort Worth, Texas. 
Then he went to Houston, Texas, and 
after serving there with the Commer- 
cial National Bank, the Union National 
Bank and the First National Bank as 
vice-president, he was chosen to inaugu- 
rate the operation of the Dallas Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. After the success- 
ful completion of this task he resigned 
to become president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Birmingham in 1915. 
This bank which had deposits of $11,- 
000,000 when he became president now 
has deposits of over $36,000,000. 


Melvin A. Traylor 


Mr. Traylor, the first vice- 
] . . 

president of the association, was born 

in Breeding, Kentucky, in 1878. He 


first prepared for law, entering practice 


new 


in ‘Texas. He became in 1904 assistant 
county attorney of Hill County, Texas. 
His banking career dates from 1905 
when he became cashier of the Bank of 
Malone, Texas, and after fourteen 
years’ experience in executive positions 
in banks in Texas and Illinois, he was 
elected in 1919, president of the First 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, and 
vice-president and director of the First 
National Bank in that city, becoming 
president of the latter bank on Janu- 
ary 13, 1925. He is a director in sev- 
eral large corporations, among them the 
Stock Yards National Bank, Chicago; 
Fairbanks, Morse and Company, Chi- 
cago; and Austin, Nichols and Company, 
New York. He is a trustee of North- 
western University, Chicago, and the 
Chicago. Mr. 


Newberry Library, 
































NINETY-THREE YEARS 


OF THE KIND OF 


SERVICE THAT COUNTS 


HAT is the story of The Girard National Bank. 

Founded in 1832 to continue Stephen Girard’s 
banking business, and adhering to the practise of 
his sound financial principles, this bank has well, 
faithfully, and intelligently served the best interests 
of its clients and correspondents ever since. 


Many members of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion avail themselves of our facilities for the 
handling of their accounts in Philadelphia. 


Information concerning our services will be gladly 
furnished on request. 


Write us today 


THE GIRARD NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 
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THOMAS R. PRESTON 


Second vice-president American Bankers Association; president Hamilton 
National Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


iin , 
raylor is recognized as one of the fore- 
most authorities in the country on live- 
stock financing. 


Thomas R. Preston 


Mr. Preston, the new second vice- 
president, was born in Woodbury, Ten- 
nessee, in 1869. After graduation from 
Woodbury Academy in 1889 he began 
his business career in the Bank of 
Woodbury, working without salary to 
learn the business. He later went to the 
Traders National Bank of Tullahoma, 
Tennessee, augmenting his salary by 
working in a railroad office at night. 
After a year there he entered the South 





Chattanooga Savings Bank, now the 
Hamilton Trust and Savings Bank, as a 
messenger, rising to his present office as 
president through various positions. In 
1905 with his brother he organized the 
Hamilton National Bank and is presi- 
dent of it also. He is a director in 
several large corporations, among them 
the Nashville, Chattanooga and St. 
Louis Railroad, the Dixie Portland 
Cement Company and the Tennessee 
Electric Power Company. He has been 
frequently a delegate to Democratic 
National Conventions and in 1914 was 
candidate for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for governor of Tennessee. 
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Federal- American 


National Bank 
of Washington, D. C. 


A bank where the promise of service 
means the performance of service in 
a manner which is prompt, a way 
which is efficient, and with an air 
which is courteous. 
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The Golden Anniversary Foundation 
Scholarships 


Fund of $500,000 to be Given by A. B. A. to Provide 
100 Scholarships for Economic Study 


HE American Bankers Association 

golden anniversary foundation 

scholarships plan to provide 100 
permanent. scholarships for economic 
study and research in colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country, em- 
braces the raising of a fund of $500,000 
through the securing of at least fifty 
individual subscriptions of $5000 each; 
fifty subscriptions of $2500 each; fifty 
individual subscriptions of $1000 each; 
and definite amounts from each state, 
each being assigned a quota the total of 
which is based upon the ratio between 
its total bank capital and the total bank 
capital of the country. 

On September 29, Lewis E. Pierson, 
chairman of the fiftieth anniversary 
committee of the association, and chair- 
man of the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
Company, New York, announced that 
$141,000 had been subscribed toward 
the scholarships fund of $500,000, by 
twenty-six men in sums of $5000 each; 
two men $2500 each; and six men $1000 
each. He explained that two of the 
$5000 subscriptions were conditional; 
one that thirty others be obtained, and 


the second that forty-nine others be 
obtained. 


Executive Council. Votes $50,000 


Following Mr. Pierson’s announce- 
ment, it was announced by John H. 
Puelicher, a former president of the 
association, and president of the Mar- 
shall and Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., 
that the executive council of the associa- 
tion had voted $50,000 from the funds 
of the association toward the fund. Paul 
B. Detwiler, vice-president of the 
American Institute of Banking, and 


assistant cashier of the Philadelphia 
National Bank, then announced that the 
institut 


had raised $25,000 toward the 


fund through individual subscriptions of 
members. 


How A. I. B. Feels Toward Plan 


Mr. Detwiler said regarding the in- 
stitute’s attitude toward the foundation 
scholarships plan: 

“We who have gone through the 
classes of the A. I. B. have felt ben- 
efitted immeasurably because the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association twenty-five 
years ago sponsored the institute; be- 
cause the association brought us into 
being and during the last quarter of a 
century has favored us with financial 
support and counsel and advice of which 
we are deeply appreciative. 

“Now you are celebrating a golden 
anniversary, too. Ours is the silver 
jubilee, twenty-five years old. We feel 
that we have reason to be proud of the 
achievements of the last quarter of a 
century, but I say it again—it has been 
because of your support, because you 
brought us into being that we have ac- 
complished anything at all. 

“We have endeavored to be unselfish. 
We appreciate what has been done for 
us individually. We are trying to suc- 
ceed. We feel that we are. But we 
want to have a part in a broad, educa- 
tional movement; we want to be a part 
of an educational movement which has 
for its aim the uplift of our country’s 
business and financial structure, the sup- 
port of sound economic reasoning, and 
the doing away with some of this false 
business that we hear so much about 
these days. 

“We don’t want to be just in a nar- 
row groove and help ourselves along, 
help ourselves to succeed in some small 
measure in the banking profession, but 
we want to be broad visioned, we want 
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How is the Business 
Handled Inside? 


That is the question which should interest every 
bank depositor. 
It is not the building alone, its size or beauty, 


that counts most in the Corn Exchange; it is what 
our customers find inside that pleases them. 


Any bank can accept deposits and pay out money, 
but a modern bank needs to give to the indi- 
vidual special services. 


Test the 












Corn Exchange 
National Bank 


Philadelphia 
Main Office : 
Chestnut St. at Second 


Central City Office : 
1510-12 Chestnut St. 
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LEWIS E. PIERSON 


Chairman fiftieth anniversary committee ; chairman Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Company, New York 


to have a part in something that is big 
and getting bigger every day. 

“Now then, we have endeavored as an 
institute to co-operate with the A. B. A. 
in this public education work. We have 
endeavored to have some small part in 
the speaking program, in schools and 


before civic clubs, and in the radio 
work, but we are not satisfied. Here we 
come to our twenty-fifth birthday. We 


want some way in which we can cele- 
brate it and celebrate it right. Here is 
the way. Some little time ago we heard 
of Mr. Pierson’s plan. Those who are 
responsible for the management of the 
institute today said, “That is the thing, 
that is what we want, that is going to 
give us the opportunity to celebrate our 
birthday.’ So what have we done? We 
have approached our membership, with 


a plan and the institute spirit that has 
carried us over some pretty tight places 
has responded to the appeal, and the 
contributions are coming in from in- 
dividuals, individual members of our 
association. They are not coming in 
$5000 lots. We haven’t got to that 
point yet. They are not coming in 
$2500 lots. Not yet. But we are getting 
a dollar here, we are getting $2.50 
here, we are getting $5.00 there. Some 
of those who have gone through the 
classes and are graduates and feel that 
we have climbed just a little bit higher 
on the ladder, can respond more gen- 
erously, but the boys and girls in the 
classes today are responding by their 
half-dollars, their one dollar bills, their 
two dollar bills, ete. 

“So, Mr. President, as a representa- 














Points of Interest in New York City 





GRANT’S TOMB 


Built in 1891 and dedicat- 
ed in 1897, following one 
of the greatest parades ever 
held in the United States. 
The tomb is about 100 feet 
square at the base and 160 
feet high from the ground 
and 300 feet from the level 
of the Hudson River. 
There is an outer gallery 
130 feet above the base, 
from which the country 
may be seen for miles 
around. 














—At the New York End 


In any banking service, domestic or 
foreign, THe BANK or America is ready 
to serve. Its facilities include impor- 
tant connections at home and abroad; 
its resources are ample for trade pur- 
poses; its service is direct and prompt. 
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Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $11,000,000 
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tive of the membership of the American 
Institute of Banking, I take great pleas- 
ure in telling you today that we of the 
institute will contribute approximately 
$25,000 to your fund and we wish you 
success.” 

A telegram received during the con- 
vention from McLane Tildon, formerly 
secretary of the association and now 
secretary-treasurer of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the University of Virginia, 
pledged on behalf of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation a scholarship in the University 
of Virginia to anyone designated by the 
American Bankers Association. 

On October 1, the names of individual 
subscribers to the fund were announced 
as follows: 


Subscriptions of $5000 


The following individuals have sub- 
scribed $5000 each: 


New York City: Walter E. Frew, 
president Corn Exchange Bank; Lewis 
E. Pierson, chairman Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Company; William 
Halls, Jr., director Hanover National 
Bank; Gates W. McGarrah, chairman 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank; 
William Woodward, president Hanover 
National Bank; John McHugh, presi- 
dent Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank; James S. Alexander, chairman 
National Bank of Commerce; John H. 
Fulton, president National Park Bank; 
George W. Davison, president Central 
Union Trust Company: and George F. 
Baker, chairman First National Bank. 

Chicago: George M. Reynolds, chair- 
man Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank; Arthur Reynolds, presi- 
dent Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank; John J. Mitchell, president 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company; F. 
H. Rawson, chairman Union Trust Com- 
pany: Melvin A. Traylor, president 
First National Bank, and George Wood- 
ruff. president National Bank of the 
Republic. 

San 


Francisco: A. P. Giannini, 


chairman executive committee, Bank of 
Ital) 


: and Herbert Fleischhacker. pres- 
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ident Anglo and London, Paris National 
Bank. 

Baltimore: Waldo Newcomer, chair- 
man Baltimore Trust Company. 

Seattle: M. F. Backus, president 
National Bank of Commerce. 

Pittsburgh: Andrew W. Mellon, 
Secretary of the United States Treas- 
ury. 

Detroit: Emory W. Clark, chairman 
First National Bank. 

St. Louis: Frank O. Watts, presi- 
dent First National Bank. 

Philadelphia: William A. Law, chair- 
man First National Bank. 

J. P. Morgan & Co., of New York 
City made two subscriptions of $5000 
each. The investment banking house 
of Hornblower & Weeks subscribed 
$5000. John H. Puelicher subscribed 
$5000 jointly with the Marshall and 
Ilsley Bank of Milwaukee, Wis., of 
which institution he is president. 


Subscriptions of $2500 


Birmingham, Ala.: Oscar Wells, pres- 
ident First National Bank. 

New York City: Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Company; Henry L. 
Doherty & Co. 


Subscriptions of $1000 


New York City: Alexander Gilbert. 
vice-chairman Irving Bank-Columbia 
Trust Company; Harry E. Ward, pres- 
ident Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
Company; William E. Knox, president 
Bowery Savings Bank; Fred I. Kent, 
vice-president Bankers Trust Company ; 
Percy H. Johnston, president Chemi- 
cal National Bank; and Fred N. Shep- 
herd, executive manager American 
Bankers Association. 

Minneapolis: Charles H. Mills. 
president Midland National Bank. 

Grand Rapids: Clay H. Hollister, 
president Old National Bank. 

Detroit: William Livingston, presi- 
dent Dime Savings Bank. 

Los Angeles: Henrv M. Robinson 
president First National Bank 


















































Buffalo: Elliot McDougal, president 
Marine Trust Company. 

New Orleans: R. S. Hecht, presi- 
dent Hibernia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. 

Subscriptions are to be paid in full 
or in instalments before January 1, 
1928. 


Estimated Total Subscribed $468,000 


Harry J. Haas, vice-president First 
National Bank of Philadelphia, speak- 
ing for the fiftieth anniversary com- 
mittee at the closing session of the con- 
vention on October 1, estimated the 
total amount subscribed to the founda- 
tion fund up to that time at $468,000. 
Mr. Haas cautioned the delegates not 
to return to their homes feeling that 
there was nothing more to do because 
the estimated total had reached the 
amount which he mentioned. “This 
money has to be raised in the different 
states,” he said, “and the men have to 
organize, as I stated a short time ago, 
in counties, but there is no end to the 
good that can come out of this. It is 
the first time in the history of the 
American Bankers Association since it 
was organized, fifty years ago, that 
there has ever been a plea for funds 
at the convention. 

“I am sure that this cause is war- 
ranted at this time of the fiftieth anni- 
versary. 

“Little did we think in 1900, when 
the American Institute of Banking was 
founded by the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation that it would reach the propor- 
tions which it has today. Little did 
Stephen Girard realize, when he made 
his will to found a school for orphan 
children in Philadelphia that it would 
educate hundreds of thousands of boys. 
He might have had the idea of edu- 
cating hundreds, but it has developed 
to educate hundreds of thousands. 

“Little did those who founded many 
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of our large universities realize that 
their efforts would extend to the pro- 
portions that they have today. 

“There are many men in the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, or American 
bankers, who are looking for the op- 
portunity to pass on to others some- 
thing in the measure of the success 
which has come to them. They feel 
that they owe an obligation in the meas- 
ure in which they have succeeded, and 
it is their desire to pass on, as I said, 
some measure of this success that they 
in turn may help others and so ex- 
press good throughout the banking 
fraternity.” 

By the close of the convention the 
following states had pledged their re- 
spective quotas: 


Alabama. ..... anki aad $ 2,125 
Arkansas  ............ ee 
CS RECT TT 15,500 
Connecticut .................... iis 2,800 
I i rarccrererneneauctnesecion 675 
District of Columbia ..................... 1,900 
| ESE Ee ee 1,825 
I nace aatiaocalc daikon sues, a 
I, ooncs ce era eeu 
ESE Nee ; 7,500 
Kansas _....... 7 : . 4,250 
Kentucky ... ap tecaeaassipssetnccee, ae 
ieuision ................ a 
Renee : 1,000 
Maryland. ..... .. 8,500 
Massachusetts . ' . 8,750 
Michigan —..... 7,750 
Minnesota _................... 6,500 
Mississippi. ................ 1,325 
Missouri . Meer .. 9,500 
en, ae 4,000 
IE slats x : 225 
New Jersey ............ . 6,875 
New Tose ............. 37,250 
North Carolina ........ 3,050 
eee 14,000 
Oregon ........ ie 2,675 
Pennsylvania. ....... sewvenen BOI 5O 
Rhode Island . ; : 1,200 
Tennessee ....... 3,750 
Texas... ; .. 10,500 
ST ree 650 
Virginia ........ ak ite . 4,600 
Washington Pas 4,250 
West Virginia mes . 8,750 
RS Se 4,875 


















































- The James Organization 
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_ e . 
on E Thomas M. James Company is an organiza- 
ar tion incorporated under the laws of the State of 
it Massachusetts to provide architectural and en- 
- gineering services to banks contemplating altera- 
id tions or the erection of new buildings. 

? 
ey The organization is composed of men who are specialists of 
-x- long experience in their particular duties. 
ng The organization provides a specialized service to banks 


consisting of: 


The usual architectural services of designing, 
specifying, and supervising the altering or the 
erection of bank buildings; 


Such engineering services as must accompany 
the architectural work and the particular re- 
quirements for the proper construction of the 
bank’s vaults and their protection against 
burglary; 

That particular specialized service required for 
a proper and complete equipment of the bank's 
quarters. 

These services are always available to a bank of any type or 
size and in any part of the United States. 


We have recently completed, or have under construction, 
work throughout 


Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Ohio, West Virginia, Indiana, and 
Texas. 


Thomas M. James Company 


Architects and Engineers 
Boston New York 
3 Park Street 342 Madison Avenue 


Specialists in Bank Design and construction 
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NEW BUILDING FORK THE UNION INSTITUTION FOR SAVINGS, 
BOSTON 


This building, now under construction, will 
be of first-class fire-proof construction, fin- 
ished in granite, limestone and bronze. The 
basement, first and mezzanine floors will 
be used by the bank and the upper floors 
rented for offices. 


Thomas M. James Company 
Architects 
Boston and New York 














































THE MAIN BANKING ROOM OF THE ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK, BOSTON 


Occupying the main floor of a great new office building, 
the banking room of the Atlantic National Bank of Boston 
offers an interesting solution of the problem of forming 
efficient banking quarters within the bounds of a building 
already erected. This problem was effectively and 
successfully met. 








Thomas M. James Company 
Architects 
Boston and New York 





























NEW BUILDING FOR THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, CANTON, N. Y. 


Illustrating possibilities in architectural design. 
Erected and equipped complete for less than $100,000. 


A Record of Twenty-Five Years 


Our past clients speak for us. Problems have been solved indi- 
cating satisfactory service in a great variety of banking situations, 
including alterations and new buildings, small work and large. 
During twenty-five years construction difficulties have been overcome 
and solutions successfully worked out for upwards of 350 banking 
institutions. 


Thomas M. James Company 


Architects 


Boston and New York 
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Resolutions Adopted by Convention 


Association Recommends Indeterminate or Ninety-nine Year 
Charter for Federal Reserve System. Urges Elimination 
of Federal Estate and Gift Taxes, and of Inher- 
itance Taxes by States on Intangible 
Property of Non-Residents 


HE resolutions passed by the con- 

vention are limited to two sub- 

jects; namely, the Federal Re- 
serve System, and taxation. In con- 
sidering the charters of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, the association recom- 
mends that the banks be rechartered 
indeterminately or for a period of 
ninety-nine years. The association 
urges the elimination of the Federal 
estate and gift taxes, and of inheri- 
tance taxes by states on the prop- 
erty of non-residents. The resolutions 
were presented to the convention for 
the resolutions committee by the chair- 
man, Evans Woollen, president Fletcher 
Savings and Trust Company of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. They were unanimously 
adopted by the convention. 

“We urge the elimination of the Fed- 
eral estate tax, of the Federal gift tax, 
and of inheritance taxes by states on the 
intangible personal property of non- 
residents. In support of this recom- 
mendation we refer to the admirable re- 
port at this convention by the special 
committee of the Trust Company Divi- 
sion of this association. 

“Secondly, we present a subject which 
should challenge the thoughtful attention 
of all citizens as it must particularly 
challenge the self interest and the pa- 
triotic concern of every banker. That 
subject is the Federal Reserve System. 


& 


The rechartering of the Reserve Banks, 
now that it has become the subject of 
public discussion, should be taken up 
promptly and settled. Continuing un- 
certainty about the future of the system 
is sure to prove a grave menace to the 
progress and prosperity of the country. 
Further, in our opinion, when the exten- 
sion of the charters is taken under con- 
sideration, the legislation should provide 
that the Federal Reserve System shall 
either continue indeterminately until the 
Congress takes affirmative action to dis- 
solve it or continue during the period for 
which national banks are now chartered, 
namely ninety-nine years. We also be- 
lieve that when the bill providing for 
the continuance of the system is taken 
up the consideration thereof should not 
be confused by involving it with amend- 
ments of the Federal Reserve Act. 
Amendments should be considered sep- 
arately and on their own merits. The 
officers of this association are directed 
to memorialize the Congress in conform- 
ity with the opinions herein expressed 
and the members of this association are 
besought to forego for the time the pro- 
motion of any divergent views on what 
is secondary, the amendment of the sys- 
tem, while giving their united support 
to what is primary, the life of the 
system.” 














Every Banking, 
Trust and Investment 
Service 


CENTRAL [RUST 


COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 
125 Monroe Street at La Salle 
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L. T. McFADDEN 


Chairman of the House Committee on Banking and Currency, 
U. S. House of Representatives 


McFadden to Concentrate on Branch 
Banking Bill 


Will Sidetrack Bill to Amend Federal Reserve Act Until Bill 
Amending National Bank Act Passes Congress 


ONGRESSMAN Mec- 
Fadden, chairman of the House 
Committee on Banking and Cur- 

rency, telegraphed the American Bank- 
ers Association on the first day of the 
convention that he center his 
attention during the coming session of 
Congress on his proposed measure H. 
R. 8887, popularly known as the Mc- 
Fadden Bill. which would amend the 
National Bank Act in several instances, 
and that he would abandon his efforts 
on H. R. 12453 to amend the Federal 


Reserve Act with respect to legal re- 


Louis T. 


would 


serves and deposits of gold by member 
banks with the Federal Reserve Banks, 
until the McFadden Bill is definitely 
disposed of. This later bill passed the 
House at the last session of Congress. 
Mr. McFadden says that he is taking 
this stand because it is evident that 
opponents of H. R. 8887 are attempt- 
ing to confuse the two bills for the 
purpose of defeating the latter bill. 

Congressman McFadden’s telegram 
reads: 

“Press notices indicate possibility of 
discussions taking place in the several 
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Total Resources : $86,300,000 


NTERNATIONAL 


MPORTS AND EXPORTS FINANCED 
NDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 


CCEPTANCE 


RBITRAGE AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
DVICE AND INFORMATION 


ANK, INC. 


ONDS AND SECURITIES 
ULLION AND CURRENCY 


Board of Directors 


Lawrence H. Shearman 
W. R. Grace & Co., New York 


Matthew C. Brush 
President, American Interna- 
tional Corp., New York 


Newcomb Carlton 
President, Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., New York 


Walter E. Frew 
President, Corn 
Bank, New York 


F. Abbot Goodhue 


President 


Robert F. Herrick 
Herrick, Smith, 
Farley, Boston 


Exchange 


Donald & 


L. Nachmann 
Vice-President 


George S. Patterson 
Geo. H. McFadden & Bro., 
Philadelphia 


John T. Pratt 
New York 


Charles B. Seger 
President, United States Rub- 
ber Co., New York 


William Skinner 
William Skinner & Sons, New 
York 


Philip Stockton 
President, Old Colony Trust 
Co., Boston 


Charles A. Stone 


Stone & Webster, 
York 


Inc., New 


Henry Tatnall 
Vice-President, Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., Philadelphia 


Felix M. Warburg 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York 


Paul M. Warburg 


Chairman 


Thos. H. West, Jr. 
President, Rhode Island Hos- 
pital Trust Co., Providence 


Daniel G. Wing 
Vice-Chairman 
President, First National Bank 
of Boston, Boston 


52 Cedar Street, New York 
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FRANCIS H. SISSON 


President Trust Company Division, A. B. A.; member public relations commission, 
A. B. A.; vice-president Guaranty Trust Company, New York 


meetings of the annual convention 
American Bankers Association now in 
session on the two bills which I intro- 
duced in the last session of Congress 
amending in certain important particu- 
lars sections of the Federal Reserve 
and National Bank Acts. Recognizing 
the fact that much misunderstanding 
and confusion have arisen regarding H. 
R. 12453 affecting legal reserves and 
deposits of gold with Federal Reserve 
Banks in exchange for Federal Re- 
serve notes, etc., I have definitely de- 
cided not to introduce this bill at the 
coming session of Congress until after 
H. R. 8887 has been passed and finally 
disposed of, as it is evident that op- 
ponents of H. R.°'8887 are attempting 
to confuse the two bills for the pur- 
pose of defeating the latter bill. This 





should not be done and I thought it 
was made plain in a statement which I 
made during the closing days of the 
last session of Congress wherein it 
was stated definitely that H. R. 12453 
was being introduced for the purpose 
of bringing forth a discussion by the 
bankers of the country on the various 
subjects covered by the several para- 
graphs of the bill. Further discussion, 
to gain complete understanding of the 
items in this bill, should be continued 
as definite conclusions have not been 
reached and legislation can be deferred 
until these conclusions are reached. 
The bill H. R. 8887, which was passed 
by the House of Representatives at 
the last session of Congress, amends 
the Federal] Reserve and National Bank 
Acts in some twenty different instances 
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Age Cannot Wither the 
Proper Spirit of Service 


Time merely adds zest to the enthusiasm of this old 


institution for doing things superlatively well. 


This—The Bank Historical—established in 1810, 
regards its past records of accomplishment as a spur 


for more and better service for its patrons. 


In any business, position and friendships can be 
maintained only by permanent and active devotion 


to high ideals of service. 


In the balance sheets of American business—large 
and small—is found dramatic proof that “He profits 


most who serves best.” 
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tending to broaden the opportunities 
for national banks. It was given the 
approval and endorsement of your 
association at its last convention and 
I intend to reintroduce it at the open- 
ing of the coming session of Congress 
in the same form that it was approved 
and passed by the House. Because of 
the previous wide discussion and pres- 
ent understanding of this bill and the 
importance not only to the national 
banks but to the entire Federal Reserve 
System of its passage early in the com- 


& 


ing session of Congress, I thought it 
best to communicate in this manner to 
the bankers of the country and to urge 
their further interest and co-operation 
in the passage of this measure, H. R. 
8887, by the Congress of the United 
States. I shall hope that it will not 
be inconsistent for you to see that this 
message is properly presented to the 
convention at the earliest possible 
moment.” 


L. T. McFadden, Chairman House Commit- 


tee on Banking and Currency. 


The Federal Reserve System 


HE question of the perpetuation 
of the Federal Reserve System 
was one of the main issues of the 
convention, and considerable attention 
was centered on this topic both in the 


general sessions and in the meetings of 


the various divisions. Expressions of 
banking opinion were unanimous in the 
feeling that the bankers of the country 
should do everything in their power to 
insure the permanence of the system as 
a fixture in our banking structure. 

At the opening session of the general 
convention President Knox said in the 
course of his address that: “The whole 
country is discussing the rechartering 
of the Federal Reserve System. This 
is of interest not only to America, but 
of interest to the whole world. There 
has been no sound criticism of the foun- 
dation and structure of the system which 
has stood the test of time. It has been 
tried and proved. The period for which 
the banks were chartered is half gone 
and we must look forward to renewal of 
the charter.” Mr. Knox continued: 


The renewal of the charter is essential 
not only to the banks which are members 
of the system, but to all banks, and beyond 
that to all business, and beyond that to 
the prosperity of the country, and beyond 
that to the welfare of the whole world. 

It is essential to the whole economic fabric 


of the country, industrial and commercial 
as well as financial. 

Our single aim and purpose should be to 
support the Federal Reserve System, to see 
that the charter is extended for a long time, 
or indeterminately, and only to be termin- 
ated by the action of Congress, and to do 
all in our power to perpetuate the system. 


Calls System Most Scientific Yet 
Devised 


“It will soon be necessary,’ said 
Edgar L. Mattson, retiring president 
of the National Bank Division, and 
president Midland National Bank and 
Trust Company, Minneapolis, Minn., in 
his address at the meeting of the divi- 
sion, “for the people of this country to 
decide what shall be done about the 
future of what is conceded to be the 
most scientific banking system that has 
yet been devised. Mr. Mattson added: 


The creation of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem gave opportunity for the development 
of a sound American banking policy, the 
mobilization of a gold reserve, and welded 
into one serviceable unit the banking power 
of the country. At the very beginning put 
to severe tests by reason of the war with its 
most extraordinary requirements, it met 
every necessity; without it this nation would 
have suffered immeasurably. 

Free from political interference and man- 
aged by competent and experienced business 
men and bankers in the interests of the 














New Bank Building, Milk Street, Boston 


Beacon Crust Company 


31 MILK STREET, BOSTON 


Member Federal Reserve System 


A RECORD OF PROGRESS: 
Capital Surplus and Profits Deposits 
January 1, 1905 $400,000.00 $164,710.00  $1,795,937.33 
January 1, 1911 600,000.00 498,600.00 9,093,040.59 
January 1, 1916 600,000.00 983,844.17 11,847,300.00 
January 1, 1917 600,000.00 1,056,500.00 14,530,240.00 
Sept. 15, 1923 1,000,000.00 1,949,295.18  21,3823,258.26 
Sept. 15, 1925 1,000,000.00 1,992,611.08  25,504,676.49 


Officers 


CHARLES B. JOPP, President 
Cc. L. BILLMAN, Vice-President FRANK B. LAWLER, Vice-President 
ALFRED 8. NELSON, Treasurer L. A. HASKELL, Assistant Treasurer 
R. G. SHAW, Jr., Secretary WALLACE H. PRATT, Assistant Treasurer 
JAMES H, TURNBULL, Asst. Secretary HENRY H. PIERCE, Aasistant Treasurer 
EDWARD J. RAMHOFER, Jr., Assistant Treasurer 
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country as a whole, it has revealed no 
marked defects in its structure, is admittedly 
correct in principle and its perpetuation 
substantially in its present basic form is 
desirable; at the same time we should not 
shut our eyes to the possibility of its im- 
provement. 

The feeling that perhaps some changes 
can be made, which will be helpful, has al- 
ready set in motion the machinery for an 
exhaustive and unbiased study. ‘To develop 
to a point as near perfection as possible 
the one financial system which is already 
recognized throughout the world as the most 
scientific and the most resourceful, is the 
purpose of that movement. The interest 
which each one of us has in the preservation 
of the system should call forth our very 
best efforts to the end that no backward 
step may be taken. We must guard zealous- 
ly against every movement which might im- 
pair its efficiency. No less binding than the 
requirement that we uphold the solidarity 
of our country itself is our responsibility 
for the maintenance and the betterment of 
the Federal Reserve System. 


Should Separate Charter Renewal from 
Reserve Act Amendments 


Opinion that the question of extend- 
ing the charters of the Federal Reserve 
Banks should be kept entirely separate 
from proposals for amending the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act was expressed in the 
report of the economic policy commis- 
sion of the association to the executive 
council. The report recommended that 
the association memorialize Congress 
asking that when the question of exten- 
sion of the charters is taken up, legisla- 
tion be enacted providing that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System shall continue 
either indeterminately or for ninety- 
nine years, and secondly that such 
legislation “shall not be confused by 
involving it with the amendments to the 
Federal Reserve Act.” The report, 
presented by Evans Woollen of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., chairman of the economic 
policy commission, reads as follows: 


During the past year there has been in- 
creased public discussion of the Federal 
Reserve System and the legislation under- 
lying it. This discussion has in the main 
been of two kinds. In the first place there 
have been numerous proposals looking 
toward the amendment of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, and in the second place there has 
been repeated reference to the fact that the 
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Reserve Banks have now been in existence 
for more than half the twenty-year period 
for which they are chartered and that the 
question of extending their charters must be 
decided without undue delay. 

The commission is firmly of the opinion 
that these two sets of problems should be 
kept completely separate. It believes that 
in the interest of public policy and national 
welfare all proposals for changes in the 
legislation under which the system operates 
should be kept entirely apart from the ques- 
tion of the extension of the charters of the 
banks. 

The question of the continuance of the 
Federal Reserve System, now that it has 
become the subject of public discussion, 
should be taken up promptly and settled 
because continued uncertainty about the 
future of the system is bound to prove a 
grave menace to the progress and prosperity 
of the country. 

The commission wishes to make two 
recommendations which it believes will, if 
acted upon, make for the preservation of 
public confidence and the avoidance of un- 
certainties. 

The first recommendation is that the 
American Bankers Association memorialize 
the Congress asking that when the extension 
of the charters is taken under consideration 
the legislation enacted provide that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System shall either continue 
indeterminately until the Congress takes 
affirmative action to dissolve it or continue 
during the period for which national banks 
are now chartered; namely ninety-nine 
years. While between these alternatives 
there is no substantial difference we are dis- 
posed to prefer the pre-determined period of 
ninety-nine years as inducing greater con- 
fidence in the continuing stability of the 
system. 

The second recommendation is that the 
American Bankers Association in _ its 
memorial to the Congress ask that when the 
bill providing for the continuance of the 
system is taken up the consideration of the 
subject shall not be confused by involving 
it with other amendments to the Federal 
Reserve Act. Amendments should be con- 
sidered separately and on their own merits. 
The act confers on the system no unchange- 
able rights. It has already been amended 
seventeen times and Congress, under our 
proposal, would forfeit none of its present 
rights to amend it further at any time. 

The commission respectfully suggests that 
the principle on which this second recom- 
mendation is based should guide the pro- 
cedure of the Congress in all future legisla- 
tion relating to the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. It believes that all such new enact- 
ments and amendments should be embodied 
in single-purpose legislative measures and 
that they should not be passed as riders 
or provisos attached to bills relating to other 








Canadian Business 


Branches or agents at every important point in the 
Dominion enable us to offer exceptional facilities for the 
handling of your Canadian business. 

The Bank of Toronto gives special service in the collec- 
tion of Canadian items for American Banks and firms, no 
time is wasted if items drawn on any point in Canada are 
mailed to Bank of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. Private wire 
service. connecting Montreal, ‘Toronto, Buffalo, New York. 


Correspondence Invited 


“BANK: TORONTO 


IncorroraTeD 1855 


Capital $5,000,000 Reserves $7,000,000 








Head Office, Toronto, Ontario 


John R. Lamb, General Manager H. B. Henwood, Asst. Gen. Manager 
TORONTO TORONTO 

F. H. Marsh, Western Superintendent E. W. Lamprey, Supt., B. C. Branches 
WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
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GEORGE F. BAKER 


One of the founders of the American Bankers Association; chairman 
First National Bank, New York 


matters. Changes in the Federal Reserve 
Act are of such great importance to our 
business and banking operations and to our 
public welfare as a nation that they should 
receive deliberate and undivided considera- 
tion and their adoption should not be con- 
ditioned by extraneous considerations. 

The commission refrains from entering 
at this time upon a discussion of recent 
proposals for amendments to the Federal 
Reserve Act. Just as it holds that discus- 
sion by the Congress of suggested altera- 
tions in the legislation under which the sys- 
tem operates should be kept separate from 
discussion of the extension of the charter 
of the hanks themselves, so it believes that 
the same principle should be observed in 
this report. 

lhe extension of the charters of the banks 


will remove at once the one underlying ques- 
tion which will remain to create doubts and 
uncertainties as long as it is in existence, 
and which invites political manipulaton and 
bargaining if it should by misfortune be- 
come attached to, or incorporated in, pro- 
posals for amendment. For these reasons 
the commission limits this present report to 
the two recommendations: First, that the 
American Bankers Association memorialize 
the Congress petitioning it that when the 
rechartering of the Reserve Banks is con- 
sidered, the charters be granted to run 
either for ninety-nine years or until abro- 
gated by Congressional action; and second, 
that the same memorial to the Congress shall 
ask that the bill which provides for the 
continuance of the system shall deal ex- 
clusively with that subject. 


























Select An 


Executor of Unquestioned 


Dependability 


When you appoint this Company as Execu- 
tor under your Will you place in charge of 
your Estate an organization which has been 
in business since 1875, which has handled 
hundreds of Estates, and which has a per- 
sonnel composed of specialists in Estate and 
Trust business—an Executor of 
unquestioned dependability. 

Thus you assure successful ad- 
ministration for your Estate. 


Charles E. Rogerson, Prisident 


BosTON SAFE Deposit & 


=~ TRUST COMPANY 
100 Fran KLIN STREET 
¢ Arcu and Devonsuire Streets Boston 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Our Safe-Deposit Vault 
is one of the largest in 
New England. Sixty 
coupon rooms eliminate 
waiting and afford com- 
plete privacy. Some 
rooms comfortably ac- 
commodate ten or more 
persons. 
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© unverwoopo & UNDERWOOD 


FRANK O. LOWDEN 
Formerly Governor of Illinois, who addressed the general convention 


Banker-Farmer Relations 


Lowden Sees Increasing Evidence of Bankers’ Interest in Agri- 


culture; Says Farmers’ Troubles are Not Over. 
Farmers’ Outlook Hopeful. 


Otis Finds 
Gordon Urges 


Co-operative Marketing 


S a concrete example of the in- 
reasing interest which bankers of 
the country are showing in agri- 

culture, ex-Governor Lowden of IIli- 
nois in his address before the general 
convention, pointed out that a bankers’ 
short course was given in June of this 
year by the Nebraska College of Agri- 
culture, and was attended with enthu- 
siasm by more than 200 Nebraska 
farmers. 

“This is but one of the many evi- 
dences,” said Mr. Lowden, “which I 
could give of the interest of the bank- 


ers of America in the agriculture of 
America. 

“The banker, by the confidence he 
usually enjoys in the community and 
by his intimate contact with the busi- 
nesses of his customers, can wield a 
mighty influence upon the agriculture 
of the country, which may be the de- 
termining factor in the struggle which 
agriculture is now making to maintain 
itself.” 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth than claims that the increase in 
the farmer’s net income of the last 
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Organized 1890 


The Stale Bank 


11 Branches in Greater New York 
Member of the New York Clearing House Association 


Condensed Statement as of the Close of Business, 
Sept. 30, 1925 


Resources 


Loans and Discounts ........... $70,855, 
United States and Municipal Bonds 6,529 ,682.48 
Short Term Securities vices 13,888.7 
Bonds and Other Securities ie 11,235,5 

‘ 


755.61 
21. 
Banking Houses 39. 
Real Estate (Other than Banking Houses) 0. 
Cash and Exchanges "= 14,230,027. 
Customers’ Liability, Account of 

Acceptances, etc. — 3,893.379.63 


oa 
éd 
1,722,739.50 


15 


$121.855.835.89 


Liabilities 


Capital Stock .................. $3,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 5,728 422.26 
Reserved for Taxes, etc. 329,837.83 
Quarterly Dividend Payable October 1, 1925 140.000.00 
Due Depositors = 108 ,942.616.67 
Bills Payable and Rediscounts 0. 

Acceptances, Letters of Credit. ete. 3.214.959.1383 


$121.855.835.89 


HAROLD C. RICHARD, President 


Vice-Presidents 
JOHN KNEISEL WILLIAM B. ROTH 
CHARLES A. SMITH HARRY W. VOGEL 
THOMAS M. SHERMAN 
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MARTIN W. LITTLETON 
Of the New York bar, who addressed the general convention 


year was proof “that the situation upon 
the farm is righting itself,’ said Mr. 
Lowden. He added that only by or- 
ganization within itself for the market- 
ing of products and for other common 
ends could agriculture cure the eco- 
nomic ills that still afflict it, regain its 
rightful place in a highly organized 
world and restore the proper balance 
between itself and other business ac- 
tivities. 


Farm Problem Not Yet Solved 


“Though farm conditions are some- 
what better than they have been in 
recent years,” Mr. Lowden remarked, 
“they by no means assure the future 
of the industry. The farm problem is 
not solved. It well for us 
if we recognize this fact.” 


will be 


Asserting that agriculture is sadly 
out of gear with the other parts of 
the economic structure, Mr. Lowden 
said that, in an era in which progress 
is attained only through organization, 
the farmer has been the last to realize 
the value of organization. 

“In all other fields of commerce, un- 
restricted, free and open competition in 
the marketing of products has been 
gradually disappearing,” he continued. 
“In all other industries there has been 
a growing tendency to stabilize prices, 
largely through the organization of a 
few great which have 
taken the place of innumerable smaller 
independent units. In agriculture alone 
have the methods of marketing made 


corporations 


no improvement, except as to the sale 
of those products which are now being 
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marketed through co-operative associa- 
tions.” 

In urging organization for farmers, 
Mr. Lowden said he did not mean that 
they should operate their farms through 
corporate management, but should work 
together for the solution of problems 
concerning the marketing of their prod- 
ucts and the restoration of the proper 
relationship between the prices they 
receive for their products and the 
prices they pay for other commodities. 

“Co-operative farm marketing asso- 
ciations are no longer an experiment,” 
he said. ‘Wherever co-operatives have 
been employed, there you will find ag- 
riculture in its best state. The farms 
are better improved and are kept in 
a higher state of cultivation and re- 
pair. I can foresee the day when every- 
thing produced upon the farm for mar- 
ket will be marketed by the farmers 
themselves through an organization of 
their own creation.” 


Otis Sees Farmer in Hopeful 
State of Mind 


Fundamental agricultural improve- 
ment, both in respect to the current 
crop situation and in connection with 
permanent technical conditions, have 
put the American farmer in a more 
hopeful state of mind than he has been 
in for years, D. H. Otis, agricultural 
director of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, said in an address before the 
meeting of the agricultural commission. 
Mr. Otis has spent the last year in 
touring all parts of the country and 
made a first hand report. 

“The condition of the farmer is most 
encouraging,’ Mr. Otis said. “With 
no large surpluses, with good crops 
and fair prices, and with the return 
of a parity between the products of 
agriculture and the products of indus- 
try, the farmer is more hopeful than 
he has been for years. One of the 
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especially encouraging features is the 
improvement in the cattle situation. 
With the surplus removed and the de- 
mand increasing, the cattle man is 
looking forward to a well deserved 
return of prosperity. 

“Farmers all over the country are 
gradually improving their type of 
farming, diversifying their crops, pro- 
ducing more of their own living on the 
farm and increasing the productive 
hours of labor.” 


Gordon Says Co-operative Marketing 
is Practicable 


Co-operative grain marketing is en- 
tirely practicable, despite some con- 
spicuous failures recently to establish 
associations, W. C. Gordon, president of 
the State Bank Division and president 
Farmers Savings Bank, Marshall, Mo., 
declared in his address at the meeting of 
the division. 

“Collateral causes, due mainly per- 
haps to manipulation and exploitation 
for private profit, brought about the 
failure of these organizations no doubt,” 
he explained. “The number of asso- 
ciations now operating profitably proves 
that the scheme is entirely feasible and 
workable. Though agricultural condi- 
tions are somewhat better this year than 
they have been recently, the farm prob- 
lem is still far from a_ satisfactory 
solution. 

“Whenever this great group of in- 
dustrialists unite to keep under their 
own control the orderly marketing of 
the things they produce, and receive 
proper returns for the expenditure of 
their labor and capital, subject to the 
natural and inevitable vicissitudes which 
affect any business, a long step will 
have been taken toward the alleviation 
of the ills, financial and otherwise. 
which hamper the industry of agri- 
culture.” 
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The President’s Address 
By William E. Knox 


T is a privilege to stand here at the 
end of fifty years of the association 
and take a short glance backward 

and a long look forward. In 1875, 
when the association was started, the 
country was just recovering from the 
effects of the great Civil War. It had 
been a period of unsettlement, the same 
as has been this last period of seven 
years. 

The country was getting back to its 
bearings, as the world has been slowly 
getting back to its bearings during the 
last seven years. 

The year 1875 marked the beginning 
of the most marvelous era of prosperity 
that has ever been enjoyed by any coun- 
try, and we in this country have been 
blessed during those fifty years with a 
material prosperity such as no nation 
has ever enjoyed. 

The poorest man in this country lives 
better than kings lived years ago, has 
more luxuries than were dreamed of by 
our forefathers. 

During this fifty years, many of the 
things that we look upon now as essen- 
tial have come into being and the great 
forces of nature have been harnessed 
for our use. 


Banks Keep Pace With Country’s 
Progress 


During the fifty years the banks have 
grown to keep pace with the progress of 
the country. As the country has grown, 
so have they. Every advancement that 
the country has made has been made 
step in step with the banks. 

As we stand here now in 1925, facing 
the future, no man can predict what 
progress we shall make or what things 
we shall accomplish. It is a great day 
to live in. It has been a great fifty 
years, and the next fifty years I think 
we all dream will he even greater. ; 

It has been the privilege of the 
American Bankers Association during 
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all those fifty years to look out not 
only for the interests of the banking 
profession, but to do their work as great 
citizens and look out for the interests of 
the country. 

I have an old fashioned idea that he 
serves the country best who minds his 
own business best and pursues it most 
diligently, and who while minding his 
own business is also mindful of his duty 
as an American, as a friend and as a 
neighbor, who always keeps before him 
an ideal of manhood, of service and of 
citizenship that enters into his daily 
life and his daily work and makes him 
know that the work that he does for 
himself, if good work, redounds not 
only to his own benefit, and to his own 
credit, but to the benefit of every one 
of his fellow human beings. 

I think with that idea in mind the 
American Bankers Association has gone 
forward, and I am quite sure that al- 
though we may not have thought about 
it very much, that idea has been in the 
back of the mind of every member of 
the Association through all these years. 


Combatting Unwise Legislation 


It has been our privilege during all 
the years to watch out and see that 
the legislators of the country have leg- 
islated wisely. We have not always suc- 
ceeded to the full measure of our hopes, 
but we have many times succeeded in 
keeping unwise legislation from the 
statute books, and that in itself is no 
small accomplishment. 

We have two or three things that 
it seems to me are of paramount in- 
terest just at present. The whole 
country is discussing the matter of the 
rechartering of the Federal Reserve 
System. This is of interest not only 
to America, but of interest to the whole 
world. There has been no sound criti- 
cism of the foundation and structure 
of the system, which has stood the 
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test of time. It has been tried and 
proved. The period for which the 
bank was chartered is half gone, and 
we must look forward to renewal of 
the charter. 

The renewal of the charter is es- 
sential not only to the banks which are 
members of the system, but to all banks 
and beyond that to all business and 
beyond that to the prosperity of the 
country, and beyond that to the welfare 
of the whole world. 

It is essential to the whole economic 
fabric of the country, industrial and 
commercial as well as financial. 


Should Actively Support the Federal 
Reserve System 


Our single aim and purpose should 
be to support the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, to see that the charter is extended 
for a long time, or indeterminately, and 
only to be terminated by the action of 
Congress, and to do all in our power 
to perpetuate the system. 

The matter of the Federal Reserve 
System and its extension has been 
under intensive study since the spring 


R. S. HAWES 
¢-president First National Bank in St. 
Louis, Mo., and a former president of 
the American Bankers Association 


F. O. WATTS 


President First National Bank in St. Louis, 
Mo., and a former president of the 
American Bankers Association 


meeting in Augusta, by one of our stand- 
ing commissions, the economic policy 
commission. They have given it their 
best study and a motion has been 
passed which will come to you in 
due form in the convention from the 
administrative council, commending 
highly the wise work of the committee 
and asking that it be continued, which 
I think is wise. 


The Matter of Taxation 


The matter of taxation is engaging 
the attention of the country. Our 
shoulders are becoming rather calloused 
from carrying the burden of taxes. 
That applies not only to individuals 
but to corporations. 

Somebody once said that corporations 
had no souls to be damned nor bodies 
to be kicked, which is probably true, 
but they have shoulders to bear bur 
dens, and they have been bearing a 
very heavy burden, and it seems to me 
that the banks have been possibly not 
as justly dealt with as they might have 
been. 

When the excess taxes were laid it 
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was quite possible for commercial en- 
terprises, owing to the high prices and 
the rising value of goods, to get back 
some return, but under the operation 
of banks, with interest rates as low as 
they are and have been, due to the 
Federal Reserve System, it has not 
been possible for the banks to increase 
their earnings. Money and credit are 
the only commodities that they have. 
There was no chance for them to get 
back as much of the surtax as other 
corporations, and our committee on 
taxation will doubtless take this into 
consideration when they again approach 
the subject, as they will. 

It has been the privilege of the asso- 
ciation for many years to preach sound 
economic doctrine, to try to show the 
people of the country who have not 
been in a position of themselves to learn 
at first hand sound economics, what 
they are—and in that it has done a 
great work. 

Our commission on public relations, 
our public education commission and all 
the various agencies of the association 
have done splendid work in that which 
cannot be measured. ‘The audiences 
reached have run into the millions and 
the opinions influenced, we hope, have 
run into many millions. 


Must Bring Economic Understanding to 
Workers of Country 


It is very well to preach economic 
doctrine; it is very well to talk to the 
business man and the man of affairs 
about sound economic principles, but 
it seems to me that we will not have 
reached the full measure of our service 
until through some means we can bring 
to the ordinary workingmen (and that 
is most of us) and working women the 
same sound economic doctrine. 

The statement has been made that 
in industry alone the waste in this 
country runs up to ten billions of dol- 
lars annually. You can discount that 
to a very, very large amount and still 
the waste would: be tremendous. 

The same thing applies to the daily 
lives, and daily spending of literally 
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millions and millions of our fellow citi- 
zens. They waste every year—perhaps 
I had better say we waste every year— 
more than enough to take care of our 
national debt, more than enough to 
put this country absolutely in the easi- 
est sort of a financial condition. 

Most men go through life with more 
or less worry on their minds, due to 
the fact that they are living from hand 
to mouth, that they don’t know what 
the future has in store for them, that 
there is a constant dread that when 
old age comes on they may become de- 
pendent, and under those conditions it 
is not possible for any man to do the 
best work. 

I think that it is quite possible to 
work out an economic plan and to show 
people that by systematic and small 
savings, by systematic curtailment of 
waste, continued over a period of years, 
it is quite possible for the average man 
to approach the coming of old age with 
a feeling of comfort and serenity, know- 
ing that he will have enough to provide 
for his old age. 

Such a plan could be worked out and 
steps are being taken now to work out 
some such plan to invite the co-opera- 
tion of the business men of the country 
and large employers, bringing it to the 
attention of their people. 

The difficulty of inducing a_ horse 
to drink after leading him to water has 
never been successfully overcome, but if 
we provide the water, if the horse has 
horse-sense, he will drink and so we 
think that many of our fellow citizens 
will. 

This may be a trifle out of the direct 
line of our business as bankers. I 
don’t think it is a bit out of the direct 
line of our duty as bankers to do what 
we can in that way for the prosperity 
of the country. 

If a scheme like that be put over, it 
will be absolutely of inestimable value 
to the whole nation. 

Looking forward over the fifty years, 
one of our committees, the fiftieth an- 
niversary committee, looking for new 
ways of service, has hit upon a scheme 
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which will be disclosed to you later, 
which calls for your hearty co-opera- 
tion. It has been presented to the ad- 
ministrative committee, to the executive 
council, and warmly endorsed by both 
of them, but the administrative com- 
mittee and the executive council, with- 
out the backing of the membership of 
the association, can do nothing. The 
matter will be explained to you later. 


Looking Forward to Greater Service 


Going forward through the next fifty 
years, may we not look for a heighten- 
ing of our ideals? May we not see 
an opportunity for even greater service 
than we have rendered in the past? 
It does not do entirely to look back 
on what we have done and to point 
with pride to our accomplishments. We 
must look forward, and looking for- 
ward, hoping and working for material 
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prosperity for ourselves and our coun- 
try, we must not forget the great 
things, mental and spiritual, the things 
which down in the bottom of every 
man’s heart he knows to be true, the 
things that he is really guiding his life 
by. Those things ought to enter and 
do enter into every man’s business life. 
They are a background. They are an 
anchor. They are the things worth- 
while. 

The ancient Greeks had a race called 
the Torch Race, in which every runner 
carried a lighted torch. The man who 
won the race was the man who arrived 
at the goal not first, but the man who 
arrived at the goal first with his torch 
lighted. 

And so, whatever goal we have in 
the future, whatever we may achieve in 
the future, will not win us the prize, 
unless we have carried the torch of our 
high ideals with us. 


Fifty Years of American Banking 
By Lewis E. Pierson 


Chairman Fiftieth Anniversary Committee, A. B. A. and chairman Irving 
Bank-Columbia Trust Company, New York 


T the outset let me express my 

gratitude to the association for 

my appointment to the anni- 
versary committee. Not so much for 
the honor, although that is deeply ap- 
preciated, but for the opportunity to 
review and consider the progress of 
American banking during the last half 
century. 

As our committee went back over the 
records to the time when George F. 
Baker and his sixteen associates founded 
the association on May 24, 1875 and 
as we followed the association’s history 
from that time to the present day, it 
became increasingly clear to us that 
the history of the association and the 
history of American banking during 
that period both have run in the same 
course. 


We, who have gathered here at this 
convention, are familiar with present 
day banking methods and present day 
problems. Our association includes ap- 
proximately 22,000 banking institutions 
representing every state in the Union. 
We have developed a national voice and 
a national policy. Behind every sep- 
arate member bank in the association 
stands the combined strength and com- 
bined judgment of the entire member- 
ship when banking questions of national 
importance arise. 

We are all too apt to take our pres- 
ent strength and our present facilities 
for granted. Yet at every turn we are 
profiting by the thought, the labor and 
the devotion of American bankers who 
for fifty years have been building up 
the splendid instrument which today 
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gives power and stability to American 
banking. 


A Comparison With Fifty Years Ago 


Fifty years seems but a short stretch 
in the life of a nation. It is only when 
we pause to consider the environment 
in which the banker of a half century 
ago operated, and compare it with 
the environment in which we operate 
today, that we appreciate that the 
last fifty years represent as great 
an accomplishment in American life 
as several preceding centuries. It 
is only when we view this accomplish- 
ment that we gain a true conception of 
our debt to those forward looking men 
who laid the foundations for our asso- 
ciation early enough to equip us for 
the great problems which now confront 
us. 

The change from comparatively sim- 
ple methods in business and govern- 
ment to highly complex methods has 
come upon the modern world with a 
rush. It has not been spread over two 
or three centuries or even over two or 
three generations. It is the product of 
events which have occured in the space 
of a single lifetime. 

At the time our association was 
founded people were living in a world 
which had changed only in degree from 
the world of Robert Morris and Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Horse-drawn vehicles 
remained the standard means of trans- 
portation. Local wells and streams 
constituted almost the sole source of 
water supply. Volunteer companies 
protected our cities and villages from 
fires. Business letters were written 
with pen and ink in longhand. The 
telephone was unknown and one month 
after the American Bankers Associa- 
tion was organized, Alexander Graham 
Bell heard the first sound which had 
been electrically carried over a wire. 

Living in that leisurely world there 
was infinitely less reason for the bank- 
ers of 1875 to join for common action 
than there is today. As business and 
government have grown more complex, 
the bank and the banker have come to 


play an increasingly larger part in the 
commercial life of the nation. 

New facilities and new methods have 
been made necessary by the rapidly 
changing march of events and, as the 
problems of the business world have 
grown more complicated, so have the 
responsibilities of the banking frater- 
nity increased. 


The Turn From Agriculture to Industry 


Within the last fifty years the United 
States has turned from an almost purely 
agricultural nation to the greatest in- 
dustrial nation in the world. Within 
the last twenty years, the country has 
grown from a nation whose industries 
were confined to its own borders to a 
nation which today transacts its busi- 
ness in the four quarters of the globe. 

To keep pace with these changes, it 
has been essential for the banks of the 
country, first, to accommodate them- 
selves to the necessities of industry and, 
next, to expand from purely domestic 
banking to the wider field of interna- 
tional finance. It has, therefore, been 
necessary to build up an entirely new 
system of industria] financing and to 
create a new attitude on the part of 
American banks towards international 
trade. 


The Banks’ Contribution in Periods 
of Stress 


We, who are gathered here, know 
that the banks of the United States dur- 
ing the last half century have met and 
solved every banking problem with 
which the country has been confronted. 
What the country does not know, how- 
ever, and what we ourselves too fre- 
quently fail to appreciate, is the tre- 
mendous contribution to our country’s 
good in periods of stress by the united 
thought and united action of individual 
bankers made possible through the 
American Bankers Association, bring- 
ing about, year by year, a common un- 
derstanding on basic problems. 

It is not my privilege here to recount 
for you in detail the achievements of 
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the association in the technical field of 
finance. It is enough for my purpose 
to direct your attention to the fact that 
our nation’s great banking achievements 
in the last fifty years have taken their 
inspiration from the activities of the 
association. 

The resumption of specie payments, 
the establishment of the gold standard, 
the creation of the Federal Reserve 
System and the enunciation of the 
banking policies which carried us safely 
through the strain of the World War 
and the difficulties of post-war defla- 
tion—these are outstanding accomplish- 
ments of our association with which the 
banking world is familiar. In a strik- 
ing way they exemplify the leadership 
which the association has steadily pro- 
vided in every phase of American bank- 
ing. 


Checking Criminal Activities Against 


Banks 


Particular reference might be made 
to the manner in which the association, 
through its protective department, has 
functioned in the prevention, detection 
and unrelenting punishment of criminal 
depredations against banks. This 
splendid work of the association in the 
interest of economic safety furnishes an 
example which in this day might well 
be emulated by business organizations 
and communities everywhere. 

But the contribution to American 
progress to which I particularly desire 
to direct your attention is the day by 
day contribution which the banks of 
the country, guided and aided by their 
association, have made to the develop- 
ment of business and farming and to 
the prosperity and progress of the 
American people. 


How Banks Have Met Changed 
Conditions 


The world of fifty years ago was a 
hand-to-mouth world. It was a world 
in which the producer and the consumer 
Were close together. Trade on any 


larve seale was impossible; first, be- 
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cause mass production was unknown; 
second, because transportation was 
slow and uncertain; and third, because 
credit in the modern sense was almost 
non-existent. The farmer who culti- 
vated his fields, fed and clothed himself 
from the products of his own farm. 
He purchased very little and sold very 
little outside of his immediate circle. 
The operations of a manufacturer were 
limited by meager transportation and 
credit facilities. 

To the farmer and to the business 
man, the local bank meant little more 
than a place where they might deposit 
their funds for safekeeping and a treas- 
ure house to which they might repair 
for their moderate loan requirements. 

Today all this is changed. The Amer- 
ican farmer sells his grain in competition 
with the farmers of the world, and is 
free from unreasonable limitations which 
formerly seriously impeded the prog- 
ress of American agriculture. And the 
American manufacturer produces and 
disposes of his merchandise under a 
system of mass production and with the 
world as his customer. It is to the 
everlasting credit of the American bank- 
er and the American Bankers Associa- 
tion that the banks of America have not 
only accommodated themselves to this 
change, but have actually led in the 
movement to make the United States the 
greatest of all commercial nations. 


Bank is Part of Farmer’s Equipment 
Today 


Today the American bank is as much 
a part of the American farmer’s equip- 
ment as are his horse and scythe and is 
as essential to the manufacturer’s pros- 
perity as are his high speed tools. 

Consider for a moment the part which 
banks and bankers play in the ordinary 
every day processes of modern produc- 
tion and commerce. Let us reflect for 
a moment on what the banker does for 
the farmer and what he does for the 
manufacturer. 

First remember that the banker is the 
trustee of other people’s money. The 
funds he handles come from his stock- 
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“What a 


~Whale“of a Convention 
“Gmmerce Correspondents 


would make / 


Five thousand bankers, from 


every corner of the globe. Two thousand 
American bankers with whom “Old 26” 
does business every day, would be there. 


And the speeches! Imagine one speaker tracing 
“Commerce” history for the last 68 years; em- 
phasizing how this great St. Louis bank has spe- 
cialized in service to its correspondent banks. 


Another delegate might tell how valuable the 
“Commerce” Advertising Service Department had 
been to his institution how advertising 
ideas and copy were furnished him without cost. 


Then a hush falls over the huge assembly. The 
Loud Speaker is turned on—and the weekly Radio 
program of “Old 26” speaks for itself—evidence 
of the bank’s activity in educating the general 
public in financial matters. 


What a whale of a convention it would make! 
And how much larger still if all bankers knew 
as much about ““Commerce” service as its corres- 
pondents do! 






with which ts atfilated the 


Federal Commerce Trust Company 
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holders and depositors, and quite con- 
trary to the demagogue’s picture, do not 
belong to himself. On his care and use 
of this money entrusted to him depends 
its safety and its productivity for the 
good of the community through wise 
ijoans to aid agriculture and industry 
and to give steady employment and 
stable prosperity to the country. 

From the time that the farmer buys 
his land to the time he finally disposes 
of his annual crop, he finds all the facil- 
ities of modern finance available for his 
needs. He can secure aid to finance 
himself from the time he plants his seed 
to the time he reaps his harvest, thus 
raising more and selling more than 
would be possible if he were compelled 
to depend upon his own resources. 

When his crop is harvested, he finds 
a buyer ready and willing to pay for it 
and enable him to liquidate his obliga- 
tions. This buyer in turn is financed 
by larger banks which aid him to take 
the crops of a number of farmers to the 
nearest wholesale market. 

Should this wholesaler decide to 
transport the crop to seaboard, there 
is always a bank to loan him the neces- 
sary money on credit or bills of lading 
representing the shipment, and at sea- 
board there is always a bank to loan the 
funds necessary for the exporter to 
make the shipment abroad. 

In the entire chain of events, from 
the seeding of the land on the Western 
farm to the final disposition of the 
farmer’s products in foreign lands, the 
banks of America provide the financial 
machinery which makes the whole thing 
possible. 

The tools and the machinery which 
the farmer uses, the furniture and the 
convenience of his house, the railroad 
which transports his produce to market 
and the ships which carry it across the 
seas are all the products of industry 
and in every phase of industrial enter- 
prise, through intelligent and consid- 
erate loaning of -his stockholders’ and 
depositors’ funds, the banker plays a 
vital and necessary part. 


The Banker and the Manufacturer 


When the manufacturer builds his 
factory, he usually invokes the aid of 
the investment banker for the sale of his 
securities and for the capital with which 
to purchase machinery and begin opera- 
tions. 

He must have funds or credit with 
which to purchase raw materials which 
are drawn from every part of the world. 
He must have money to meet his pay- 
roll and cover his operating expenses 
until he can turn his product into cash. 
For these purposes the manufacturer is 
able to secure, as each case may require 
and justify, the intelligent assistance of 
his banker. 

With his finished product in hand, he 
is able to transport and sell his goods in 
domestic and foreign markets through 
the helpful and ready credit facilities 
which have been developed by commer- 
cial banks. 

The manufacturer is able to devote 
his entire attention to the production 
and sale of his merchandise. Beyond 
signing his name to the necessary checks 
and other documents, he finds the bur- 
den of providing currency for pay-rolls, 
and funds for purchase of materials, 
and the task of handling the negotiable 
instruments involved in the sale of his 
goods, taken from his shoulders by the 
bank he employs. 

Whether he sells in a neighboring 
state or in a foreign country, he can 
draw his draft at the moment his mer- 
chandise leaves his factory and imme- 
diately discount it for funds with which 
to continue his operations. 

The wholesaler and retailer with 
whom he deals find their operations 
simplified and their work made easier 
through the efficiently working system 
which banks have created to handle the 
tremendous volume of business which 
annually contributes to the growth and 
prosperity of the nation. 


Development in Use of Bank Check 


When we look back and reflect that 
the bank check was not in common use 





Canada’s Great 
International Bank 


The Royal Bank of Canada Serves 21 Different Countries 

through its own established branches—Amalgamation with 

Union Bank of Canada effected September lst—Bank has 
over 800 branches in Canada and over 100 abroad. 


To the mind of the average American, 
very naturally the name, The Royal Bank 
of Canada, spells a single local bank similar 
in every way to his own local banks and 
nothing more. The name itself does not 
imply the great international importance of 
this Canadian institution with over 800 
of its own branches in Canada and with 
over 100 of its own branches established in 
such countries as Cuba, Haiti, the British 
and French West Indies, Venezuela, British 
Guiana, Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Peru, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, British Honduras, as 
well as in London, New York, Paris and 
Barcelona, nor does the average American 
business man realize the wide and varied 
service this Bank is able to render without 
going outside its own organization. 

The Royal Bank of Canada has done much 
to foster trade abroad and the value of its 
service to exporters and importers lies, not 
in its regular banking business alone, but 
also in its willingness at all times to supply 
information regarding markets and market- 
ing conditions, tariffs and confidential credit 
reports, etc. The value of this type of serv- 
ice is to be found in the fact that informa- 
tion is gathered direct by Managers who are 
not only on the spot, but know intimately 
local conditions. 

In a little over fifty years, The Royal 
Bank of Canada has grown from a purely 
local Bank to an institution of international 
importance and today holds a foremost posi- 
tion amongst the great banks of the world. 

The Royal Bank of Canada was incor- 
porated in 1869 as “The Merchants Bank of 
Halifax.” Its name was changed to the pres- 
ent title on January 1, 1901. The Head Office 
was transferred from Halifax to Montreal 
on March 2, 1907. 

The assets of The Union Bank of Halifax 
were purchased by The Royal Bank of 
Canada on November 1, 1910; of The 
Traders Bank of Canada on September 1, 
1912; of the Quebec Bank on January 2, 
1917, and of the Northern Crown Bank on 
July 2, 1918. 

During the last two decades, a vigorous 
policy of expansion has been followed and 
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branches were established throughout Cuba 
and the West Indies. This policy was later 
extended to Central and South America; 
Barcelona, Spain, and Paris, France. The 
New York Agency was opened over twenty 
years ago, while London, Eng., Branch has 
been in operation for more than twelve 
vears. 

The Royal Bank of Canada is by no means 
a newcomer in the foreign banking field. 
As long ago as 1899, it established its first 
branch in Havana, while today it has over 
60 of its own offices serving Cuba. From 
time to time various foreign banks have been 
purchased, including three in Cuba, in ad- 
dition to The Bank of British Honduras and 
the Bank of British Guiana. The latest 
acquisition, the Bank of Central and South 
America, was purchased in February, 1925, 
which gives The Royal Bank, already 
strongly established on the east coast of 
South America, a number of branches on 
the west coast, notably in Colombia and 
Peru. Thus the Bank has its own branches 
established in all the important countries of 
South America. 


The Bank's facilities for serving the pub- 
lic in Canada have been greatly increased by 
the purchase of The Union Bank of Canada, 
announcement of which was made by The 
Minister of Finance at Ottawa, on May 22, 
1925, and which was unanimously ratified by 
the shareholders of both Banks on July 21. 
At the meeting of The Royal Bank share- 
holders held at the Head Office in Montreal, 
it was decided to increase the authorized 
capital of the Bank from $25,000,000 to $30,- 
000,000, as it has always been the practice of 
the Bank to keep its authorized capital 
somewhat higher than its paid-up capital. 


The purchase of The Union Bank of Can- 
ada, which was officially effective on Sep- 
tember Ist, adds another 270 offices to the 
Bank’s chain of branches in Canada, thus 
giving the Bank a total of over 800 branches 
in the Dominion and more than 100 abroad. 
The merger will bring the total assets of 
The Royal Bank of Canada well over 700 
million dollars with deposits of over $600,- 
000,000. 
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fifty years ago, and that its develop- 
ment in this country is not only one of 
our greatest prosperity factors but the 
admiration of economists and financiers 
throughout the world; when we consider 
that the banker of 1875 rarely required 
a credit statement before making a 
commercial loan; when we compare the 
volume of business done half a century 
ago with our annual national turnover 
of today, we begin to get some idea of 
the vital service which has been ren- 
dered to American business and to 
American prosperity by the systematic 
and intelligent development of Ameri- 
can financial methods during the past 
fifty years. 

And every part of our country has 
shared in the benefits of this progress 
and growth. The extension and appli- 
cation of modern banking methods have 
not been confined to a few progressive 
and forward-looking banks, but have 
been spread out until good banking 
methods have become well-nigh univer- 
sal. For this, the American people can 
thank an association of bankers which, 
from its beginning, has had progress for 
its watchword. 

Each new development in the science 
of banking has been quickly transmitted 
to every section of the country. In 
each annual convention of the associa- 
tion, improvements in banking methods 
have received closest attention. 


The American Institute of Banking 


The American Bankers Association 
made its first great step forward in the 
field of education twenty-five years ago 
when it contributed $10,000 and extend- 
ed its moral support to make it pos- 
sible for the ambitious clerks of the 
banks in the United States to found the 
American Institute of Bank Clerks, or 
as we now know it, the American In- 
stitute of Banking. 

This year the institute celebrates its 
twenty-fifth anniversary and presents a 
record of splendid achievement. It 
shows 160 chapters in all parts of the 
country with 54,390 members all en- 
gage:i in some department of active 


banking. It is doubtful if anywhere 
in the world there is another educational 
institution whose work is characterized 
by such basic selection, such definite di- 
rection and such intimate relationship 
with a nation’s economic life. The thou- 
sands of institute graduates filling re- 
sponsible bank positions attest the wis- 
dom of its founders. 

The association has been quick to 
recognize the necessity for creating a 
sound public attitude toward the prob- 
lems of business and finance. It has not 
been satisfied simply to establish high 
standards for the banking profession it- 
self, but has sought to carry to the 
public as a whole an intelligent concep- 
tion of the part which proper financial 
methods play in the great scheme of 
national prosperity. 


The Public Education Commission 


Through its public education commis- 
sion, the association in co-operation with 
educational institutions throughout the 
country has worked with parents’ 
associations, teachers’ institutes, and 
men’s and women’s clubs of various 
kinds to create a wider knowledge of the 
essentials of modern business and to 
give to the children of today, who will 
be the citizens of tomorrow, a true pic- 
ture of the machinery through which 
the modern world conducts its necessary 
business. 


Striving to Spread Economic Knowledge 


For fifty years the American Bankers 
Association has been striving to spread 
a knowledge of banking and _ business 
fundamentals not only among the bank- 
ing profession but also among all good 
citizens. Therefore, it is eminently fit- 
ting that at this fiftieth anniversary 
of its existence the association should 
take another forward step in the dif- 
fusion of economic truth. 

While the association’s officers and 
administrative committee were making 
their preparations for this anniversary 
convention, they received many interest- 
ing suggestions as to the manner in 
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which fifty years of banking progress 
might best be celebrated. 

But after all suggestions had been 
considered and discussed, there was 
unanimous agreement that the associa- 
tion could best celebrate its anniversary 
by some definite and continuing con- 
tribution to the development of sound 
thinking on matters of business and 
finance. 


Golden Anniversary Foundation 
Scholarships 


That contribution is to be expressed 
in the establishment of foundation 
scholarships, which will give to the stu- 
dents of our colleges increased oppor- 
tunity for education in sound economics. 

I was very much interested yester- 
day morning to read an editorial in the 
Wall Street News which some of you 
may have seen, but to the others, I 
am sure it will be as interesting as it 
was to me and those who have read it. 
I will simply read a portion. It says: 


The past fifty years of American bank- 
ing have witnessed some astounding devel- 
opments, the full significance of which we 


are even yet at a loss to comprehend. The 
more at a loss we are, the more fitting 
seems the memorial which the American 
Bankers Association plans to establish in 
commemoration of its golden anniversary. 
That memorial, which is to be in the form 
of an educational foundation for the en- 
dowment of economic scholarships and _ re- 
search in various colleges, should be of in- 
finitely greater value than any number of 
expensive monuments of bronze or stone, 
impressive as the latter might be to the 
few who could interpret them intelligently. 
Sound economic education is one of the 
crying needs of the world, a world which 
will be better off when there is less glib 
chatter on economic subjects and more real 
study of the complexity of the problems 
which at first seem so simple. 


A survey revealed that courses in 
economics exist in colleges and univer- 
sities generally throughout the United 
States, and that excellent business 
schools are freely available to students 
from all walks of life. The intention 
expressed in our contribution of these 
foundation scholarships is to broaden 
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educational effort in the direction of 
sounder economic understanding. 


Scholarships Epitomize Motives 
Animating A. B. A. 


The establishment of these scholar- 
ships throughout the United States, it 
seems to me, epitomizes the motives 
which for fifty years have animated the 
American Bankers Association. It 
typifies the ideals which make the asso- 
ciation one of the greatest forces in 
the country for the development of 
American banking, for the protection 
of American commerce and, best of all, 
for the preservation of the clear think- 
ing and honest dealing which alone can 
keep the nation prosperous and pro- 
gressive. 


An Explanation of the Plan 


Your fiftieth anniversary committee 
has taken its work seriously and has 
done its very best to prepare a plan 
which expresses the intention of the 
association, which will be attractive to 
our membership, and above all, which 
will work. Such a plan, we believe, 
we have the honor of presenting to 
you today. Its success will depend 
upon the earnestness with which you 
take it up and carry it through. 

In that effort each banker in attend- 
ance at this convention is to have a 
part—as a member of a general com- 
mittee from his own state to assist a 
steering committee from his state to 
secure subscriptions from bankers and 
bank directors in his state on a plan to 
obtain a total of at least fifty subscrip- 
tions of $5000 each, fifty subscriptions 
of $2500 each, 100 subscriptions of 
$1000 each, and smaller amounts to 
make up state quotas the totals of which 
are based upon the ratio between the 
total bank capital of each state and the 
total bank capital of the country. 

Under authority of the executive 
council a steering committee has been 
appointed for each state, with which 
you are expected to co-operate. 
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Manufactured and installed by 


Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Go. 


Factory— Hamilton, Ohio 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Birmingham 
Cable Address “Fireproof” New York 


The Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. for nearly a century, has built and wil! 
always continue to build the same undeviating quality into its product. 
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Vaults and Equipment 
of National City 

Bank of New York, 
Havana, Cuba. 
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Clearing House Section Meeting 


Work of the Section for the Year Reviewed. 
Placed on Necessity for Service Charge. 


Much Emphasis 
Extension 


of Examiner System Urged 


HE necessity for making a service 

charge on unprofitable accounts, 

after sorting them out by a proper 
system of account analysis, was the 
topic receiving most prominence at the 
meeting of the Clearing House Section, 
which was held on September 29. The 
president of the section, C. W. Allen- 
doerfer, vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Kansas City, Mo., in re- 
viewing the history of the Clearing 
House Section and its work during the 
year, said, in part: 


The first clearing house was formed in 
order that each member bank might more 
easily and safely collect checks drawn on 
the other members. ‘Io accomplish this, 
each bank was obliged to conform to cer- 
tain regulations as to the time and manner 
of making the exchanges and settlements. 
It was necessary that rules be established 
governing the return of unpaid checks, 
guaranty of endorsements, correction of 
errors in lists, etc.; and for the settlement 
of possible disputes, officers were chosen, 
whose decisions the members agreed to 
accept. 

The banks soon found it to their ad- 
vantage to include in their agreements cer- 
tain reasonable rules governing their re- 
lations with the public, such as fixing the 
hours for opening and closing, the rate of 
interest to be allowed on savings and other 
classes of deposits, ete. ‘Thus the clear- 
ing house became the channel through 
which the united effort of banks in the 
city found expression. 

The clearing of city checks was quite 
naturally followed by plans for the more 
economical collection of out of town checks 
through “country clearing houses.” First 
adopted in Boston, it was copied in a great 
number of cities. They were very success- 
ful and did a great deal to blaze the way 
for the collection system of the Federal 
Reserve Banks which has largely taken 
over the work of the country clearing 
houses by reason of the expense being ab- 
sorbed by the Federal Reserve Banks. 

The most outstanding development in the 
clearing house (after the accomplishment of 
its initial object) is that of the examiner 
system. Bankers in Chicago suddenly be- 


came aware of a condition in a chain of 
banks there which threatened a serious dis- 
turbance in the whole body of depositors 
in Chicago banks. In order to save the 
situation, the liquidation of these tottering 
banks was undertaken as a clearing house 
proposition, with a prospect of substantial 
loss to the other banks. As a means of 
preventing a recurrence of the disaster, a 
plan was adopted under which examinations 
are made by a skilled staff under direction 
of an experienced examiner who is bound 
by no regulations or instructions except 
to see that the banks are kept safe for 
the depositors. With no superior authority 
except the executive committee of the clear- 
ing house, and with no power to enforce 
his requirements except that of canceling 
the clearing house membership of an offend- 
ing bank, the examiner in Chicago, and 
those in other cities which have adopted the 
plan have been able to exert an influence 
of constructive restraint which has done 
much to raise the average standard of bank 
management. 

In most of the cities in which the ex- 
aminer plan is in operation there is some 
provision made under which a bank officer 
may ascertain the total debt to banks in 
that city of a borrower from his bank. In 
other words, the duplicate borrower, the 
over-extended borrower, and the borrower 
under various incorporated names may be 
watched. So valuable was this department 
found that in some cities which were not 
ready to employ the full examiner plan, a 
credit bureau was opened to cover this 
feature. These have been successful wher- 
ever tried. 

The organization of clearing houses, ex- 
aminer systems and credit bureaus are 
primary objects in our section’s efforts, but 
we also have other important accomplish- 
ments and hopes. 

From an operating standpoint, no united 
action has saved so much time and money 
for banks as the A. B. A. numerical transit 
system. Ninety-two per cent. of the checks 
printed now carry the numbers on_ the 
face, and our special committee is continu- 
ing its effort to make this 100 per cent. 

The A. B. A. “no protest” symbol is a 
similar every-day operating convenience. 
It still lacks universal agreement as to 
the minimum amount of a check which 
should be protested if not paid. 

Several years ago the Clearing House Sec- 
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to every detail of banking service. A 
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is equipped to handle all classes of foreign 
financial transactions. 
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tion approved certain standard sizes for 
checks and drafts which had been decided 
on by the State Secretaries Section. There 
has not been the fullest co-operation by 
banks and printing houses in the adoption 
of these sizes, and the matter is again up 
for discussion, at the suggestion of the 
United States Department of Commerce. 


W. J. Bailey, governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Kansas City, 
Mo., spoke to the section on “Closer 
Co-operation Between Country Banks,” 
devoting most of his talk to a defence 
of the unit banking system, as against 
the extension of the system of branch 
banking. Replying to the argument 
that branch banks are stronger and 
have less failures than unit banks, he 
said that it was not the system that 
was at fault, but that the reason for 
the great number of recent bank fail- 
ures was the depression resulting from 
the great war. 

R. F. MeNally, vice-president and 
cashier National Bank of Commerce in 
St. Louis, spoke on “The Ideal Clear- 
ing House.” He suggested, as subjects 
that might advantageously be cov- 
ered by clearing house regulations; the 
amounts to be given by the banks to 
local charitable enterprises, fair loan- 
ing rates, interest rates on certificates 
of deposit and savings accounts, the 
charge for handling escrows, banking 
hours, and collection charges. 

The president asked Craig B. Hazle- 
wood, vice-president Union Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, to describe the exten- 
sion of the clearing house system into 
the country districts. He described the 
difficulty of making the country bankers 
see the utility of the system until, after 
a long process of education, and fright- 
ened by the failures in 1919, they did 
adopt it, and today “the sign of the 
clearing house association on the win- 
dow absolutely means increased confi- 
dence with the public, and increased 
dollars in the deposit item.” 

J. E. Garm of:the Joplin National 
Bank, Joplin, Mo., called upon to tell 
of the work of the Jasper County Clear- 
ing House, gave some figures of the 
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President Clearing House Section; vice- 
president Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A. 


number of duplicate borrowers revealed 
by the credit bureau, and added that 
the cost had been very low—ten cents 
per thousand dollars of loans by each 
bank. “We find also,” he said, “it is 
creating a spirit of co-operation among 
the banks in our county, and the ten- 
dency is for the banker, if a man comes 
in from another bank, to send him back 
to his own bank and tell him that is 
the place to borrow his money and do 
his business.” 

In response to a request by the presi- 
dent, O. Howard Wolfe, cashier Phila- 
delphia National Bank, Philadelphia. 
Pa., told of the preparation of a book- 
let on account analysis which can be 
had on application to the Clearing 
House Section. He cited several in- 
stances, where, after analysis of ac- 
counts, the 
charge resulted in an increase of busi- 


imposition of a_ service 
ness instead of a loss. 

This was confirmed by discussion 
from the floor of the meeting, some 
members also stating that it was quite 
possible to successfully impose a service 
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Capital $3,000,000 (fad )) Surplus $3,500,000 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 


to visit our new Main Office at the corner of 
State and Congress Streets, Boston. 


Its architectural treatment and furnishings 
are reminiscent of early Colonial count- 
ing houses and we believe your visit will 
prove interesting and enjoyable. 


Those contemplating a change in, or 
addition to, their present banking con- 
nections are invited to consider our un- 
usual facilities for rendering complete and 
satisfactory service. 


State Street Trust Company 


Corner State and Congress Streets 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Massachusetts Avenue Office Copley Square Office 
Corner Mass. Avenue & Boylston Street 581 Boylston Street 


Safe Deposit Vaults at All Offices 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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WALDO NEWCOMER 


Chairman Baltimore Trust Company, Baltimore, Md., and a former president 
of the National Bank Division 


charge without the co-operation of 
other banks. in the community. 

At the close of the meeting, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed: 


WHEREAS the work of the Clearing 
House Section continued to make good 
progress along broadening lines of  re- 
lated activities, it is fitting and pleasant 
at this time to make acknowledgment of 
the obligation we are under to some of 
those whose efforts have been outstanding. 

Therefore, BE IT RESOLVED, that the 
members of this section extend their thanks 
to the chairman and members of the fol- 
lowing committees: acceptance, analysis of 
accounts, bank auditors, conferences, clear- 
ing house examinations, credit bureaus, new 
clearing house associations. 

This section is also under obligation to 
the State Secretaries Section for its co- 
operation in the distribution of the book- 
let on analysis and for its help in the or- 
gan tion of credit bureaus and clearing 
roUses. 


The holding of auditors’ and comptrollers’ 
conferences in various cities and the or- 
ganization into a national body is a de- 
velopment to be watched with interest. 

Our thanks are due to Donald A. Mullen, 
former secretary of the section and we 
extend our best wishes for his success in 
new lines of endeavor. The section is par- 
ticularly fortunate in securing the services 
of Frank W. Simmonds, also deputy man- 
ager of the State Bank Division, as his 
successor. 

RESOLVED that the hearty thanks of 
the section be extended to the speakers 
and members who have contributed to the 
success and enjoyment of this most inter- 
esting meeting. 

ALSO BE IT RESOLVED that we re- 
cord our obligation to our president, Carl 
W. Allendoerfer, for his untiring efforts 
in the interest not only of the Clearing 
House Section, but also of the American 
Bankers Association. 


The following were elected officers of 
the Clearing House Section to serve 























The Hallmark 
of Security 


VERY Straus Bond bears a Hallmark of Safety — 
the insignia of 8. W.STRAUS & Co. This Hall- 
mark means that the bond is sponsored by a House 
universally acknowledged to be the first in its field 
—first in financial strength, first in knowledge and 
experience, first in volume of business, first in the 
nation-wide scope of its operations. 


More important still, this Hallmark means that the 
bond issue has been investigated, judged and ap- 
proved by alending organization which stands alone 
in its expert, specialized, technical knowledge— 
unique in its personnel, unique in its experience 
gained through the handling of thousands of loans 
through many years. 


This vital department of our business includes reai 
estate experts,eminent counsel of long experiencein 
real estate law, and chosen technical men such as 
appraisers, architects, and engineers —all specialists 
whose sole aim is to make safe loans. 


A Straus Bond embodies the merits of unquestioned 
security, prompt payment of principal and interest 
when due, and fair interest yield, with a satisfactory, 
steadily broadening outside market. The Straus 
Hallmark on a bond stamps it at once as The 
Premier Real Estate Security. 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 INVESTMENT BONDS INCORPORATED 


Srraus BuILtpInc Straus BuILpINc 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46thSt. Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
New York CHICAGO 
Straus BuILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANcisco 


43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1925—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 
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for the ensuing year: President Alex 
Dunbar, vice-president Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, N. A., Pittsburgh, Pa.; vice- 
president, John R. Downing; members 
of the executive committee, Ed. R. 


Rooney, D. C. Williamson. 

Mr. Dunbar was born June 18, 1875 
at Stuebenville, Ohio, where he became 
a clerk in the Steubenville post office 
in 1890. His first bank experience was 
in 1893 as a messenger in the National 
Exchange Bank of Steubenville. 


He is 
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a former president of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association, and an officer and 
director of several charitable and edu- 
cational institutions in Pittsburgh. He 
is treasurer of the Associated Charities 
of Pittsburgh; trustee of the education- 
al fund; treasurer of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association; trustee of Bank- 
ers’ and Bank Clerks’ Mutual Benefit 
Association, and a director of George 
Junior Republic. 


Savings Bank Division Meeting 


Plan for Increasing Interest to Savers, and Attack on Building 
and Loan Association Methods Feature Meeting. ‘Thomas 
F. Wallace is New President, and W. R. Morehouse 
Vice-President 


WO interesting features brought 

before the meeting of the Savings 

Bank Division on September 28, 
were a plan whereby a bank may be 
enabled to increase the return paid to 
savings depositors; and an attack on the 
methods used by the building and loan 
associations to increase their member- 
ship and assets. 

Increasing the return paid to savers, 
rather than driving savings funds into 
other channels through reducing the rate 
as a means of offsetting rising operating 
costs and shrinking profits, was sug- 
gested by Taylor R. Durham, vice- 
president of the Chattanooga Savings 
Bank and Trust Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., in his address before the 
division on the subject of “A Profit- 
able Department for the Savings 
Bank.” Mr. Durham said that the 
increased return would be arrived 
at through investments supplied by the 
bank rather than by allowing it on sav- 
ings accounts. 

“This may be accomplished,” con- 
tinied Mr. Durham, “by the establish- 


ment of a real estate loan department 
which will serve two important func- 
tions for any bank. The first is the aid- 
ing in the development of the com- 
munity through the making of real 
estate loans on local properties; and 
second, the affording of investments for 
depositors.” Mr. Durham said further: 


In suggesting a real estate loan depart- 
ment, it is done with full knowledge that 
many banks are now operating them and 
that in several states loans on real estate 
are made compulsory for the investment of 
savings deposits. 

It is quite evident, however, that bankers 
in many sections have neglected this most 
important phase of finance, thereby depriv- 
ing their institutions of a most profitable 
source of income and losing many millions 
in deposits through withdrawal for invest- 
ment in securities which they themselves 
could easily provide. 

Obviously a bank cannot with safety lend 
money on long time without providing itself 
with some measure of protection against 
business depressions, or heavy withdrawals 
or decline in deposits from any cause. It 
can, however, make such loans the most 
liquid of all, from a practical standpoint, 
through the sale of such loans to the public, 
and particularly to the depositors of the 
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The Banco di Sicilia Trust Company 


cAffiliated with the Banco di Sicilia, Italy 
NEW YORK 


Condensed Statement as of the Close of Business September 30, 1925 


RESOURCES 


U. S. Bonds 

Other Bonds 

Loans and Discounts . 
Due from Banks . 
Cash . 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Other Assets .. ; 
Customers’ Liability, Acceptances 


$ 332,950.46 
466,756.77 
770,961.96 
495,152.12 

89,298.68 
72,236.41 
16,968.63 

5,571.90 


$2,199,896.93 
LIABILITIES 
$ 500,000.00 
25,822.91 
302,905.87 
2,377.32 
1,354,617.04 
6,655.07 
1,946.82 
5,571.90 


Capital Stock 

Surplus . 

Treasurer's Checks 
Certified Checks 
Deposits . eee 
Other Liabilities 
Reserve for Interest 
Acceptances as per contra 


$2,199,896.93 
OFFICERS 
JOSEPH DI GIORGIO, 
Chairman of the Board. 
SALVATORE BADAMI, 
President. 
ANTHONY DI MARCO, 
Asst. Treasurer and Asst. Secretary. 
FREDERIC GERARD, 
Comptroller. 
LOUIS FREIMAN, 
Asst. Manager Foreign Dept. 
BENIAMINO INGEGNIEROS, 
Assistant Manager New Business 
Dept. 


DIRECTORS 

HON. JOHN J. FRESCHI, 

Former Judge of the Court of Special 
Sessions. 

STEPHEN GUARDINO, 
Rinelli & Guardino. 

ITAIO PALERMO, 
Vice-President, Banco di 
Trust Company. 

FRANCIS ROMEO, 
President, F. Romeo & Company, Inc. 


ITALO PALERMO, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
LOUIS COSTA, 
Vice-President. 
LUIGI SCALA, 
Asst. Vice-President 
Foreign Dept. 
JOSEPH LODATO, 
Secretary. 


and Manager 


SALVATORE BADAMI, 
President, Banco di_ Sicilia 
Company. 

LOUIS COSTA, 

General Agent, Sicula 
Steamship Company. 

JOSEPH DI GIORGIO, 
President, Di Giorgio 
poration. 


Trust 
Americana 
Sicilia 


Fruit Cor- 


Transacts a domestic and foreign business in all its branches including buying 
and selling checks, drafts, mail and cable transfers on all parts of the world. 
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bank. Thus is provided the increased rate 
of interest to savers. 

When the suggestion is made that bankers 
increase the rate of interest to their savers 
through the sale of real estate mortgages, 
many banks, no doubt, will ask the question, 
Why should we pay depositors 5 or 6 per 
cent. for the use of money for which we are 
now receiving 3, 31%, or 4 per cent.? 
These questions may be answered by stating 
that the making of real estate loans is good 
banking and the sale of them to depositors 
is good business. First, the banker owes 
it to his depositors to supply them with 
something which pays a better rate, provided 
such investments are safe and are available. 
Second, he owes it to his depositors to pro- 
tect them from the temptations of specula- 
tion and the lure of big profits through the 
purchase of spurious investments. Third, 
the depositor has a right to depend upon 
his own banker to provide for him all of 
his financial needs. All of the above answers 
are good business, because the banker is 
constantly pleasing his depositors and creat- 
ing a friendship and good will which will 
increase his business ultimately. Fourth, 
the banker keeps the money within his own 
institution; and, fifth, the business is highly 
profitable. These two answers are good 
banking. Some bankers who have been par- 
ticularly successful in the handling of this 
type of business, actively solicit their own 
savings depositors to buy their investments. 
They constantly call attention to the fact 
that they may receive a higher rate of in- 
terest than is paid in the savings depart- 
ment, by printing on the savings book en- 
velope information concerning the purchases 
of real estate loans. 

One bank uses newspaper space, window 
display and lobby advertising almost con- 
stantly, reminding its depositors that it has a 
better rate of interest for them upon appli- 
cation. This bank fully realizes that when 
a savings account reaches a_ substantial 
amount, the depositor will sooner or later 
invest the funds somewhere. Why not, then, 
provide the investment for him? Experi- 
ence has demonstrated that a savings de- 
partment continues to grow, even though 
the bank actively solicits its own depositors, 
because there is an added incentive to save 
and new business is constantly being at- 
tracted by reason of the liberal attitude of 
the bank. Depositors take great pleasure 
in bringing the business of their friends be- 
cause of the increased rate. 


Following Mr. Durham’s speech 
there was a discussion, led by Paul A. 
Pflueger, assistant vice-president of the 
Humboldt Bank of San Francisco. 

I) response to the question of how 
the mortgage selling department made a 


© cxamerain studios, n. Y. 
THOMAS F. WALLACE 


President Savings Bank Division; treasurer 
Farmers and Mechanics Savings Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


profit and who paid that profit, the 
buyer of the mortgage or the mort- 
gagor, Mr. Durham said that the profit 
to the bank came out of the spread of 
about one half of one per cent. in the 
return allowed when sold. Mr. Durham 
added that the expense of running such 
a department was negligible and that 
one or two clerks could do all the work. 
He said further that in some cases the 
spread in prices was slightly greater 
than one half of one per cent. 

When asked if liability was assumed 
by the bank on participating certificates, 
and what service the bank rendered to 
the purchaser of such certificates, Mr. 
Durham said that the bank assumed no 
liability, and that the purchaser simply 
received an interest in the mortgage. 

Questioned as to the procedure in 
ease of default or foreclosure, Mr. 
Durham said that the bank immediately 
repurchased all the participating cer- 
tificates and then itself foreclosed the 
mortgage. 

Mr. Durham, when asked if he 
thought that banks selling mortgages 

















Hand-in-Hand with Two Great 


Industries 


j URING the one hundred years which have elapsed since 
its founding it has been the privilege of the Merchants 
National Bank of New Bedford to go hand-in-hand through the 
years with two great American industries. 
Through the many years preceding the Civil War, when New 
Bedford was the principal port of the world’s whaling industry, 
the Merchants National staunchly supported this industry. At 
the height of the industry, in 1857, only three American ports 


exceeded New Bedford in total tonnage. 


When, through economic causes, the whaling industry declined, 
the Merchants National stood back of the development of a 
new and still more important industry—that of cotton spinning. 
By 1905 New Bedford was second among cities of the United 
States in the manufacture of cotton goods and was producing 
5 per cent. of the total for the country. In 1919 the value of 
New Bedford's factory products was over $210,000,000. 


Merchants National Bank 


New Bedford, Mass. 


EDMUND H. LELAND, President HENRY C. W. MOSHER, Chairman of Board 
OTIS N. PIERCE, Vice-President JAMES H. COFFIN, Cashier 
HENRY W. TABER, Vice-President LESTER S. CORNELL, Assistant Cashier 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus (Earned), $1,500,000 





























economies. 





UR strong financial position, our 
valuable affiliations and nation- 
wide connections enable us to offer 
our correspondents a unique “circle 
of service” often effecting marked 


American Trust Gompany 
135 Broadway, 


New York City 


























ought to guarantee them, replied that 
experience had led him to believe that 
this was not necessary, and that cus- 
tomers usually had enough confidence 
in their bank not to require or ask for a 
guarantee. -He added that there was an 
advantage in not guaranteeing, inasmuch 
as that made it unnecessary to set up 
the item as a liability on the books. 


Bennett Arraigns Building and Loan 
Association Methods 


“Banks have a right to protest,” said 
Frank P. Bennett, Jr., editor of the 
United States Investor, in an address 
before the division, “against the methods 
of competition which the building and 
loan associations are using to increase 
their membership, and which are re- 
sponsible for the enormous gains in 
membership which they have made.” 

Some of the unfair conditions erum- 
erated by Mr. Bennett were: the free- 
dom of the building and loan associa- 
tions from the reserve requirements of 


banks, exemption from Federal and 
state taxation, lax supervision by some 
states, and misleading advertising. In 
addition, Mr. Bennett indicated, the 
banks were put at a disadvantage be- 
cause the associations paid a higher rate 
of interest than the banks can afford to 
pay under the legal limitations put upon 
them, and because of the widespread 
impression that there “is little or no 
difference between money in a building 
and Joan association and in savings de- 
posits payable on demand at a bank.” 

“The problem of these associations,” 
he said, “is national,’ and he cited 
figures showing their growth in member- 
ship and assets in all parts of the coun- 
try, particularly in the industrial states 
of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Indiana, where the report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency shows them to 
be outstripping the banks in gains in 
deposits: He continued: 


To at least some extent associations are 
prospering because they have flung sound 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND | 


Constirutep BY Act oF ParRLIaAMENT 1695 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ......... 


£4,500,000 
£1,325,000 





RESERVE FUND and BALANCE CARRIED 


£1,178,824 





DEPOSIT and CREDIT BALANCES as at 28th 





February, 1925 


Governor 
Deputy Governor 


Tue Ricut Honovraste LORD ELPHINSTONE 
SIR RALPH ANSTRUTHER of Balcaskie, Baronet 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH. 


GLASGOW, Chief Office: 2 Sr. Vincent Ptace. 
LONDON, Office: 30, Bisnorscatr, E,C.2. 


£31,429,270 








W. G. Leceat, Manager 
J. W. Jounston, Manager 


Over 220 Branches and Sub-Branches in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and throughout Scotland. 


Every Description of British and Foreign Banking Business 
transacted 


GEORGE J. SCOTT, Treasurer 














Banco de Bilbao 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


Head Office, BILBAO 


Branches— 
BILBAO, BARCELONA, LEON, MADRID, 


MELILLA, SABADELL, SAN SEBASTIAN, 
SEVILLA, TANGER, TARRASA, VALENCIA, 
VITORIA, ZARAGOZA. 

PARIS: 29, Avenue de L’Opera 


LONDON, 
Bilbao House, 36, New Broad St., E.C.2 


Authorised Capital Pesetas 100,000,000 
Paid Up Capital - 60,000, 000 
Reserve Fund - 63,000, 000 


The only Spanish Bank operating in England. 
The London Branch has been established with 
a view to the development of Anglo-Spanish 
Commerce. 

Current Accounts opened in Sterling, Pesetas 
and Francs, at sight, bearing interest, and 
every description of banking business transact- 
ed on most advantageous terms, including ac- 
ceptances, domiciliations, commercial credits, 
payments and collections on goods, etc. 
Foreign Exchange, Stock Exchange, Custody 
of Securities, Collection of Coupons, etc., etc. 
Terms on application. 


Telegraphic Address : BANCOBAO, LONDON. 








banking principles into the discard and be- 
cause they have taken full advantage of 
lax state laws and lax state supervision to 
do the things they ought not to do. For 
the building and loan association that still 
adheres to the original idea of the self-help 
club for saving and home buying, and shapes 
its courses accordingly, few bankers have 
any but the kindliest feelings. Against that 
more recent development, the institution 
of Ohio and Indiana and some other states, 
that seeks to enjoy more of the privileges of 
an ordinary bank, but is unwilling to respect 
the lessons banks have learned from a cen- 
tury of experience, bankers have a_ just 
cause for complaint.” 


Savings Gain Two Billions in Year 


An increase of more than $2,000,000,- 
000 in savings deposits and an increase 
of 1,700,000 in the number of savings 
depositors during the last year were 
pointed out by Alvin P. Howard, retir- 
ing president of the Savings Bank 
Division, and vice-president of the 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company of 
New Orleans, whose address opened the 
meeting of the division. 

Regarding the importance of the sav- 
ings depositor, and the importance of 
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THE BRITISH BANK OF SOUTH AMERICA, LIMITED, 


Capital Authorised and Subscribed, £2,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £20 each, with power 
to increase. Paid up Capital, £1,000,000. Reserve Fund, £1,000,000. 


Head Office: 4, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. Manchester Agency: 19 Spring Gardens. 





DIRECTORS 
ROBERT JOHN HOSE, Esq., Chairman. RAOUL HECTOR FOA, Esq. 
WILLIAM HERBERT HOLLIS, Esq., EDWARD GREENE, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman. FRANK HENRY HOULDER, Esa. 
FREDERICK R. S. BALFOUR, Esq. FREDERIC LUBBOCK, Esa. 
Rt. mont, GO BON. Sg = JOHN EDWARD MOUNSEY, Esa. 
SUB-MANAGERS 
MANAGER PATRICK ERNEST O’HEA, Esq. 
HENRY PROBYN ROBERTS, Esq. JOHN DEVEREUX BLACKBURNE, Esa. 


SECRETARY AUDITORS 
LOUIS GEORGE BALLY, Esq. MESSRS. TURQUAND, YOUNGS & CO. 


Branches at—PERNAMBUCO, BAHIA, RIO DE JANEIRO, SAO PAULO, SANTOS, 
PORTO ALEGRE, RIO GRANDE (State of Rio Grande do Sul), MONTE VIDEO, 
MERCEDES (Sub-Branch to Monte Video), BUENOS AYRES, PERGAMINO 
(Sub-Branch to Buenos Ayres). 


Also Sub-Branches at—PLAZA ONCE DE SETIEMBRE, PLAZA CONSTITUCION, 
AVELLANEDA, CALLE LAVALLE, CALLE VICTORIA, CALLE CALLAO, 
(Callao), BOCA and ALMAGRO, BUENOS AYRES; and AVENIDA RONDEAU 
and CORDON, MONTE VIDEO. 


CORRESPONDENTS—in all the principal Cities and Towns in Europe, in the United 
States of American and in South and Central America. Also in Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, South Africa, India, etc. 





MONTHLY TRADE CIRCULAR FREE ON APPLICATION 
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ESTABLISHED 1810 


Commercial Bank of Scotland Ltd. 


Incorporated byRoyal Charter and Act of Parliament 
CAPITAL 

£5,500,000 RESERVEFUND - - 

£1,750,000 DEPOSITS (3ist Oct. 1924) £34,716,000 


HEAD OFFICE 


SUBSCRIBED - - - 
PAIDUP - - - - 


£1,750,000 





14 GEORGE STREET, 


ALEX ROBB, General Manager 


Glasgow Office - - 


ANDREW SCOTT, Manager 
LONDON OFFICES 


EDINBURGH 

MAGNUS IRVINE, Secretary 

113 & 115 BUCHANAN STREET 
WM. COCHRANE, Asst. Manager 





City Office - 
A. W. RUSSELL, Mgr. 
Kingsway Office - 


business. 


Banking Correspondents throughout the United Kingdom, and in the principal 


cities of the world. 


Foreign Exchange business transacted, and Agency for Colonial and Foreign 


Banks undertaken. 


IMPERIAL HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C. 2 
J. O. DAVIDSON, Mgr. 


The Bank has 300 Branches and Sub-Offices in Scotland, and is in direct touch 
with every district, and in a favourable position for dealing with general banking 


62 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 3 
J. M. ERSKINE, Asst. Mer. 
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Blackstone Canal 
National Bank 


of Providence, R. I. 
HIS Bank was established 


ninety-four years ago, in 
1831. An advertisement in the 
first issue of The Bankers 
Magazine would have shown 
capital of $434,650, surplus of 
$16,543, deposits of $18,020. 
notes and exchange discounted 
$543,648. 

Today capital of $500,000 is 
supplemented by surplus and 
profits of $800,000, deposits 
total $3,269,000, loans and dis- 
counts $2,650,000, bonds, etc., 
$2,000,000, and total assets 
$5,450,000. omicers 

ALBERT R. PLANT, President 


JOHN B. BRANCH, Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES P. BROWN, Cashier 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 
RHODE ISLAND COLLECTIONS 


sum than that accumulated in individual de- 
posits of all other kinds, it is obvious that he 
is no mean customer. 

We serve, become educated and partially 
civilized as our accomplishments support our 
highest ideals and further our attainments. 
We seek our purpose in life, expend the best 
years of our energy, and in time produce 
results. A savings account means just that. 


What Per Cent. of Deposits Should be 
Held as Cash Reserve? 


In his course of his address on the 
subject of “Investments,” Kent M. 
Andrew, vice-president LaPorte Sav- 
ings Bank of LaPorte, Indiana, said 
regarding what constituted, in_ his 
opinion, the proper ratio of cash to 
deposits, that: “A cash reserve, includ- 
ing cash on hand, of about 12 per cent. 
of deposits, supported by a secondary 
reserve of from 10 to 15 per cent., in- 
vested in United States obligations, or 
municipal issues of high marketability, 
appears to me to be about right.” 

This statement made by Mr. Andrew 
precipitated a number of questions in 
the discussion which followed his ad- 
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The C ial Banking C 
f Sydney Limited 
Established 1834 Incorporated in New South Wales 
Capital Paid Up - £3,500,000 
Reserve Fund - £2,830,000 
Reserve Capital - £3,500,000 
£9,830,000 
Head Office 343 GEORGE STREET, SYDNEY 
General Manager, J. R. Dryhurst 
London Office 18 BIRCHIN LANE, LOMBARD ST., E.C.3 
Manager, F. A. Scrivener ' Asst. Manager, V. B. Jones 
h 236 Branches in New South Wales and Queensland 
zg Agencies throughout Australia and New Zealand and all other 
parts of the world 
ul Drafts payable on demand and Letters of Credit are issued by the London Branch 
on the Head Office, Branches and Agencies of the Bank. Bills on Australasia 
n negotiated or collected. Remittances cabled. 
reater dress. When asked if his statement re- 
whew ferred to a stock savings bank or a 
wae mutual savings bank, he said that it re- FIFTH AND SPRING 
rtially ferred to the latter. A speaker from the i ‘1 I 1 / ENS 
rt our floor then questioned the necessity of a 
ments. a ee _— . Te 
a mutual savings bank naring deposits of NATIONAI BAN 
elias $80.000,000 keeping $9,600,000 as a LOS ANGELES 
t that. cash reserve, adding that 3 to 4 per 
cent. in cash, and the balance in quick 
ld be assets such as Government securities 
and municipal bonds, should be suf- 


n the ficient. 















t M. Another speaker from the floor then 
Sav- asked why a savings bank should have 
said to carry a reserve similar to a commer- 
his cial bank, since savings bank deposits 
sh to do not have to be paid ‘until thirty days 
clud- after notice, while deposits of a com- —s . 
cent. mercial bank, which has to carry only ee ee a ee 
idary 10 per cent., are subject to repayment 
i, In- on demand. Mr. Andrew's answer to CITIZENS 
a this was that the distinction between the 
vility, time of payment of deposits in commer- TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
cial and savings banks was purely a LOS ANGELES | 
drew theor:tical one, and that thirty days’ 


736 South Hill Street 308 SouthBroadway, 
' BRANCHES THROUGHOUT LOS ANCELES| 
ns = notice was not enforced in actual prac- 
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The president of a mutual savings 
bank in Boston remarked from the floor 
that his bank kept a cash reserve of 
about 3 per cent., and that it would not 
feel that it was doing its duty to its 
depositors if it ran above 3 per cent. 
Banks in outlying districts would, he 
added, have to keep a slightly higher 
ratio of reserves. 

A Connecticut banker then said that 
the consolidated report of all the mutual 
savings banks of Connecticut showed a 
reserve of about 2 per cent. of their de- 
posits. A Seattle banker stated that his 
bank had not had a reserve exceeding 
2'2 per cent. for many years. Mr. 
Andrew replied that a 2 per cent. re- 
serve might be enough in _ good 
times, but that the purpose of a reserve 
was to provide against bad times, and 
that in those bad times a reserve of 12 
per cent. would prove a very useful 
thing to have. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The following resolutions were adopt- 
ed by the Savings Bank Division at the 
close of the meeting: 


1. We congratulate the people of the 
United States upon the reported increase of 
over $2,000,000,000 savings in the banks of 
the United States during the last year and 
take a special pride in the notable increase 
of school savings during this period. We 
further call attention to the importance of 
extending this service to the high schools 
of our country and urge the importance of 
bankers and educators co-operating to the 
end that thrift education may have a regu- 
lar place in the curricula of our schools. 

2. By reason of the widespread interest 
manifested on the part of bankers in the 
regional conference held by the Savings 
Bank Division during the last two years, 
BE IT RESOLVED, That the division ex- 
press its unqualified approval of the same 
and recommend continuance. 

3. Realizing that economic independence 
comes only when people live within their in- 
comes, BE IT RESOLVED, That the Sav- 
ings Bank Division suggest to member 


banks the wisdom and necessity of urging 
their depositors properly to limit their ex- 
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penditures for luxuries under deferred pay- 
ment plans. 

4. Recognizing the enormous annual loss to 
savings bank depositors in the United States 
through promotions of doubtful value and 
through fraudulent and highly speculative 
schemes, BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That this division emphasize the importance 
of savings bankers not only warning their 
depositors against such, but the necessity 
of their providing for sale to their depositors 
from their own investments safe securities. 


Election of Officers 


The following officers of the Savings 
Bank Division were elected for the en- 
suing year: 

President, Thomas F. Wallace, treas- 
urer Farmers and Mechanics Savings 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minn.; vice-presi- 
dent, W. R. Morehouse, vice-president 
Security Trust and Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; executive committee: 
Ray Nyemaster, vice-president Ameri- 
can Commercial Savings Bank, Daven- 
port, Ia., Paul A. Pflueger, assistant 
vice-president Humboldt Bank, San 
Francisco, Calif., and H. H. Reinhart, 
vice-president National Bank of Com- 
merce in St. Louis. 


Thomas F. Wallace 


Thomas F. Wallace, the new presi- 
dent of the division, and treasurer of 
the Farmers and Mechanics Savings 
Bank of Minneapolis, is a native of 
Bogota, Colombia, where he was born 
in 1871. He graduated in 1913 from 
the University of Minnesota where he 
was elected a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa. Two years later he completed 
the law course. He engaged in the 
practice of law in Minneapolis until 
1918, when he became treasurer of the 
Farmers and Mechanics Savings Bank. 
His corporation connections include di- 
rectorates in the Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company, the Wallace- 
Ballord Company and the Minneapolis 
Knitting Works. 
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Your New Building 


SAHEN you decide upon that new 

4| building for your bank or to re- 
model your old quarters it is im- 
portant that you get expert advice. 
Naturally a firm that has for years special- 
ized in the problems of bank architecture 
and interior arrangement and equipment 
is in a position to give you the assistance 















and service which you require. 


Recent Operations 


Following are some of the recent building operations 
of Holmes & Winslow, specialists in bank architecture: 


North Side Savings Bank, 
New York City. 

Home Savings Bank, White 
Plains, N. Y. 

First National Bank, Tucka- 
hoe, N. Y. 

Eastchester Savings Bank, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Mechanics Bank, Brooklyn, 
m. 3. 

Bank of Coney Island, Braok- 
lyn, N. Y. 

City Trust Company, New- 
ark, N. J. 

First National Bank, Nutley, 
N. J. 

Bank of Nutley, Nutley, N. J. 


First National Bank, Tenafly, 
N. J. 

Palisade Trust & Guaranty 
Co., Englewood, N. J. 

First National Bank, Wall- 
ingford, Conn. 

Meriden Savings Bank, Meri- 
den, Conn. 

Berkshire Loan & Trust Co., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

Liberty National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 

First National Bank, Tampa, 
Florida. 

Riverhead Savings Bank, 
Riverhead, L. I., N. Y. 
Seaside Bank, Westhampton, 

Ee By Be Be 


HOLMES & WINSLOW 


Specialists in Bank Architecture 
and Interior Equipment Complete 


134 East 44th Street 


- - «+ New York 

















GEORGE H. BROWN. Presipent 


SAMUEL W. BERTINE, VICE-PRESIDENT 
OLIVER A. WESTFALL. Secretary 


FRANKLIN T. DAVIS, Vice-Presipent 


Eastchester Savings Bank 


THE OLDEST BANK IN MOUNT VERNON 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y., March 9,1925, 


Messrse Holmes & Winslow, 
134 East 44th Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: - 


As our new banking house is now practically 
completed, we are forwarding to you,under separate 
cover, check for final payment for your services as 
architects. 


We wish to take this opportunity to express 
our great appreciation of the care md attention which you 
have so readily given to even the smallest details during 
the course of the erection of the building. 


You have never failed to comply with any 
reasonable request on our parte We are satisfied that we 
could not have had a better firm of architects. 


The bank as finished is far bettér than we 
imagined it would be when we accepted the plans, and we 
believe we have a gem of a building. 


We have heard a great many expressions of praise 
from our depositors and friends, many of them stating that 
they have never seen a handsomer banking roome One man 
stated that he had inspected banking rooms in sixteen 
states, enc that he had never seen a finer one than ourse 


With best wishes for your futur cc and 
thanking you for your uniformly pleasent manne in handling 
a11 matters of difference between the con rs and our- 
selves, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 
Savings Bank. 


m | WM urtine” 


SWB/Z Vice-president. 





HOLMES & WINSLOW 
Specialists in Bank Architecture 
and Interior Equipment Complete 


134 East 44th Street New York 
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THE BERKSHIRE LOAN & TRUST Co. 






CHARLES EF HIBBARD, Presipext PITTSFIE 
BENJ. M.ENGLAND.Vice Presivent Ss ELD,N SAC JSETTS SAFETY DEPOSIT VAULT 

CHAS.W. SEAGER . TreEasuRER LD, MASSACHUSETTS . 
MANSON R-WHITE, Ass't TREASURER 





September 7, 










Messrs. Holmes & Winslow, 
- 134 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 








Dear Sirs:- 





I wish you to know how much people have 











appreciated the beauty, simplicity and practicability of the 
new building. From every side have came favorable comments 


which I desire to pass on in this way to youe I wish you could 











one or both have been here Saturday to have seen the crowds of 





people who thronged the building and to have heard some of the 





words of commendation. Little troubles all creep up and sometimes 





I feel you have 









overshadow the larger factors of satisfaction. 






done an admirable piece of work for us for which we will be 


continually grateful. 








Very cordially yours, 


Nn, bb aud 
Pree. 










HOLMES & WINSLOW 


Specialists in Bank Architecture 
and Interior Equipment Complete 


134 East 44th Street - - - - New York 


















The new building of the First National Bank, Tampa, Fla., will contain the 
finest banking quarters in the State of Florida 


HOLMES & WINSLOW 


Specialists in Bank Architecture 
and Interior Equipment Complete 


134 East 44th Street - - - - New York 

















Trust Company Division Meeting 


Trust Service Graphically Illustrated. 


Work of the Division 


Described. Service ‘Trust Companies Have Rendered 
to the Community 


NE of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the meeting of the Trust 
Company Division, which was 

held September 30, was a play, “Squar- 
ing Promise With Performance,” show- 
ing an incident in the life of a trust 
officer and some of the people with whom 
he comes in contact. The dramatis per- 
sonae included Mr. Trustee, Mr. Aver- 
age Citizen, Mr. Lawyer, Mrs. Average 
Citizen, Mr. Creditor, Mr. Appraiser, 
Mr. Real Estate Man, Mr. Securities 
Man, Mr. Taxation Man, and the two 
children of Mr. Average Citizen. 

Act I shows Mr. Average Citizen, 
impressed with the necessity of making 
provision for the ‘future of his family by 
an automobile accident, discussing the 
matter with Mr. Trustee, and finally 
outlining in some detail the way he 
wanted his estate disposed of. 

In Act II, Mr. Average Citizen 
called upon his lawyer, who had re- 
ceived from Mr. Trustee the notes of 
how Mr. Average Citizen wanted his 
will made. After clearing up a few 
additional questions, Mr. Average Citi- 
zen commissioned the lawyer to draw up 
a will. 

Mr. Average Citizen then, in Act III, 
executed the will, and put it in the hands 
of Mr. Trustee’s trust company for safe 
keeping. 

By Act IV, Mr. Average Citizen has 
passed away, and Mr. Trustee is seen 
explaining the condition of the estate 
to Mrs. Average Citizen, counseling her 
te budget her expenditures, in order to 
live comfortably on the sum of money 
left by her husband. He interviews also 
Mr. Creditor and examines his claims 
carefully before paying them; discusses 
with Mr. Appraiser the reducing of a 
number of the appraisals which seemed 
to have been carelessly made; goes into 
the matter of the taxes to be paid, with 
Mr. Tax Man; and arranges with Mr. 

5 


Securities Man for the selling of specu- 
lative securities held by Mr. Average 
Citizen and their replacement with se- 
curities more suitable for trust funds. 
The play was acted out by members 
of the division, and was largely extem- 
poraneous and spontaneous, as some of 
the characters had never met before. 


Mershon Reviews Work of Division 


The meeting of the Trust Company 
Division was also different from most 
of the other sectional meetings in the 
way in which the activities were re- 
viewed. L. A. Mershon, deputy mana- 
ger of the Trust Company Division con- 
ducted this symposium, calling on the 
president and vice-president to explain 
their duties, and explaining his own and 
those of the executive committee. 

He reviewed briefly the work of the 
various committees, mentioning especial- 
ly the pamphlet “Inheritance Taxation 
in the United States,” recently pub- 
lished by the Special Committee on Tax- 
ation. This report recommended: 

That the American Bankers Association 
endeavor to secure the following program 
of state and Federal legislation: 

(1) The elimination of the Federal estate 
tax. 

(2) The elimination of the Federal gift 
tax. 

(3) The elimination by the states of in- 
heritance taxes on intangible personal prop- 
erty of non-residents. 

(4) The preparation and ultimate adop- 


tion of a uniform state inheritance tax 
act. 


Sisson Speaks on Trust Publicity 


Francis H. Sisson, chairman of the 
Committee on Publicity was asked to 
tell of the work of that committee, and 
responded, in part as follows: 

The object of the publicity campaign, of 


course, was to increase the general public 
knowledge of the work of the fiduciary cor- 
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FULTON TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
149 Broadway 
Established 1890 
cMember Federal Reserve System 


Personal Accounts and Personal Trusts 


OFFICERS 


EDMUND P. ROGERS - - President PERCY W. SHEPARD - - - Secretary 
CHARLES M. VAN KLEECK - - Vice President JOHN A. MACK .- - Assistant Secretary 
ARTHUR J. MORRIS - - Vice President HAROLD P. SPURR - 


DIRECTORS 


LEWIS SPENCER MORRIS, Chairman 
CHARLES M. NEWCOMBE 
ROBERT L. GERRY 
EDWARD DE WITT 
JOHN D. PEABODY 
CHARLES M. VAN KLEECK 
STANLEY A. SWEET 


Assistant Secretary 


ARTHUR J. MORRIS 
WARREN CRUIKSHANK 
WILLIAM G. VER PLANCK 
EDWARD C. CAMMANN 
BERNON S. PRENTICE 
EDMUND P. ROGERS 


LISPENARD STEWART 
CHARLES S. BROWN 
HENRY K. POMROY 

J. ROOSEVELT ROOSEVELT 
ROBERT GOELET 
FREDERIC DE P. FOSTER 





ALFRED E. MARLING 
HOWLAND PELL 


GEORGE F. BUTTERWORTH 


FRANKLIN B. LORD 
HOWARD ELLIOTT 





























First National Bank 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Capital $1,500,000.00 
Surplus and Profits... 3,334,510.26 


Resources 39,000,000.00 


Oscar Wells, President, 
Thomas Bowron, Vice Pres. 
K. W. Berry, Vice Pres. 


F. S. Foster, Cashier 


Paul Angell, Assistant Cashier, 
W. D. Robertson, Assistant Cashier 
W. C. O’Ferrall, Assistant Cashier. 
J. A. Holcomb, Assistant Cashier 
Wade Fleetwood, Auditor 

















porations. That is attained through national 
advertising in the first instance in selected 
mediums and through the use of printed 
matter and form letters for circularizing 
purposes. 

The national advertising campaign has 
been carried on on a somewhat reduced basis 
this last year, because subscriptions have not 
been as large as they have been in years 
previous. 

However, the results, we feel, have been 
most gratifying. Something over 16,000 in- 
quiries have been received at the central 
office in response to this work, and these in- 
quiries have been distributed in so far as pos- 
sible to the places where they would do the 
most good. We know of a great many 
pieces of business which have followed these 
inquiries. 

I may say just a word of frank expres- 
sion that we encountered considerable op- 
position in our efforts to be of service to 
our members. In the first place, the adver- 
tising campaign was opposed by those who 
had other interests to serve and the cir- 
cularizing and bulletin campaign was op- 
posed by some who felt that their own im- 
mediate interests were being trespassed 
upon. 

Our feeling was quite the contrary. We 
felt that we were developing business for 
all the legitimate agencies in the advertising 
and publicity fields, and that by helping our 
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members to advertise intelligently, and re- 
sultfully, we were increasing the general 
prestige of advertising of which all who are 
legitimately employed in the advertising 
work might profit from. 

One thing we are planning to do for next 
year is the publishing of a book which will 
contain all of these advertisements that we 
have run in the last few years, and make a 
complete exhibit of this publicity campaign. 
Our feeling is that it will constitute a text 
book on fiduciary advertising which will be 
of great advantage to all our members, and 
it will be published at the lowest possible 


cost and made available to our members at 
cost. 


Report on Relations with Federal 
Reserve System 


The Committee on Relations with the 
Federal Reserve System, which was 
created in 1923 to assist in strengthen- 
ing the financial and banking situation 
of the country, reported that its survey 
shows that: 

There are about 475 member trust com- 
panies in the system, and about 1600 eligible 
non-members. We addressed letters to the 
1600 non-members, and received 850 re- 
sponses to the question of why trust com- 
panies do not go into the system generally. 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 


MILWAUKEE 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS TEN MILLION DOLLARS 








PEOPLES 
SAVINGS BANK 


IN PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Was established in 1851. 
career of seventy-four years it has 
safely handled business totaling in the 


During its 


hundred millions. Its deposits now 
exceed $20,228 ,949.69 and its depositors 
numbered on Sept. 30th, 34,507. These 
deposits are secured by assets at mar- 
ket values $3,726,269.10 in excess of all 
liabilities. Many millions have been 
paid in dividends, which have for many 
years been at the rate of 4 per cent. 
President 
WEBSTER KNIGHT 


Vice-Presidents 
JOHN B. BRANCH 
GEORGE M. SNOW 
WILLIAM P. CHAPIN 
CLINTON F. STEVENS, Treas. a:d Secretary 
ROBERT W. UPHAM, Asst. Tr. aind Asst. Sec. 
RAYMOND H. BLAKE, Asst. Tr. and Asst. Sec, | 
WILLIAM P. DODGE, Asst. Secretary 

















HATHAWAY & CoO. 


Successors to Hathaway, Smith, Folds & Co. 


Commercial Paper 
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Of the 850, banks that cannot join number 
66; banks that contemplate joining, 22; 
“giving further consideration to member- 
ship,” 132; “do not care to join,” 192; “not 
interested at present, but may consider it in 
the future,” 262; and “unable to classify,” 
174. There have been about eighteen acces- 
sions to membership since we started the 
work. 


It was announced that a Mid-Con- 


tinent Trust Conference is planned for 
the fall or early winter, similar to the 
conferences that have in previous years 
been held in New York and on the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Uzal H. McCarter, president Fidelity 
Union Trust Company, Newark, N. J.. 
speaking on “Visions Realized,” traced 
the early history of the trust companies 
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Established 1865 
OLDEST AND STRONGEST BANKS 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 


Business entrusted to us handled promptly and efficiently 
PLANTERS NATIONAL BANK 


Richmond, Virginia 


: + $1,000,000 
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The Oldest National Bank 
in Worcester 


SEND YOUR COLLECTIONS 


To this substantial old institution which confines itself almost 
exclusively to general banking and collection business 


Courteous, Efficient, Prompt Service 


Mechanics National Bank 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
Capital and Surplus, $1,000,000 Deposits, $15,500,000 


FRANCIS H. DEWEY 
Chairman of the Board 
FREDERIC B. WASHBURN 
President 

SAMUEL A. ELLSWORTH NELSON C. KEYES 

Vice-President Cashier 
EDGAR L. RAMSDELL ALICE F. SHEEHAN 

Vice-President Assistant Cashier 























—their growth with the increase of 
wealth in the country, and the work of 
the Trust Company Division in further- ° 

ing that growth until “with the lapse of As Business 


time, the rapid growth of trust company 
usefulness has developed a much broad- I 

er field of endeavor, in that the original ncreases 
conception of a trust company’s func- 


tion was to manage the estate of de- a 
cedents, while the present hope and am- you require, more than 


bition of the modern trust company is ever, prompt, intelligent 
to look after the living as well as the 
dead.” He said further: 

The picture of trust companies in the 
United States is an impressive one. The 
great cause goes steadily on. The day will 
come when trust company administration 
of estates will be as commonly accepted as In Omaha Use--- 
the use of a checking account. To the 
men of the earlier trust companies vast 
honor is due to the clearness of their vision. 


They have handed on to us a bright heritage, 

one which challenges our best devotion, THE OMAHA 

merits complete consecration and is inspir- 

ing through the depth and breadth of its NATIONAL BANK 

humanitarian aspects. 
Election of Officers WALTER W. HEAD, President 


the close of the meeting, the fol- 
low ‘ng officers were elected to serve for 


correspondent service. 






































The Merchants 


Total Resources 


EUGENE LEVERING 
Chairman of Board 
G. HARRY BARNES 
Vice-President 
SAMUEL W. TSCHUDI 
Cashier 


JAMES W. McELROY 


Assistant Cashier 








of BALTIMORE, MD. 


Comprehensive facilities for a rapid and 
efficient collection service 
OFFICERS 


MORTON M. PRENTIS 
President 


National Bank 


$55,000,000 


HENRY B. WILCOX 


Vice-Chairman of Board 
D. J. EMICH 
Vice-President 

HARRY W. OWINGS 

Assistant Cashier 


THOMAS SWANN 


Assistant to President 

















the ensuing year: President, Francis H. 
Sisson. vice-president Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York; vice-president, 
Edward J. Fox, president Easton Trust 
Company, Easton, Pa.; and members 
of the executive committee, F. W. 
Denio, vice-president Old Colony Trust 
Company, Boston, Mass.; John C. 
Mechem, vice-president First Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago, Hil.; E. A. 
Pruden, vice-presigent Fidelity Union 
Trust Company, Newark, N. J.; J. N. 
Stalker, vice-president Union Trust 
Company, Detroit, Mich.; and A. V. 
Morton, vice-president The Pennsyl- 
vania Company for Insurances on Lives 
and Granting Annuities, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Francis H. Sisson 


Mr. Sisson was born in Galesburg, 
Illinois, in 1871. He graduated from 
Knox College in 1892 with a bachelor’s 
degree. He received the same degree 
from Harvard in 1893, and the degree 
of LL.D. from Knox in 1921. 
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After leaving college, he entered 
upon a newspaper career and became 
editor of the Galesburg Evening Mail in 
1898. Later he joined the staff of 
McClure’s Magazine. In 1904 he was 
appointed advertising manager of the 
American Real Estate Company, serv- 
ing until 1912. Since 1912 he has been 
vice-president and general manager of 
the H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency. 
1916 to 1918 he was assistant 
chairman of the Association of Railway 
Mr. Sisson’s incumbency 


From 


Executives. 
of the vice-presidency of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York dates 
from 1917. He occupies a position of 
international prominence as a speaker 
on economic and banking subjects, and 
as an authority on corporate advertis- 
ing and publicity. He is a director of 
the Vitigraph Company of America, 4 
member of the American Economic 
Association, the Academy of Political 
Science, and of Phi Beta Kappa. 




















8 West Fortieth Street 


Capital $1,000,000 


CHESTER A. BRAMAN 
President, A. D. Juilliard & Co., Inc. 
BARRON COLLIER 
President, Street Railways Advertising 
Co. 


FRANK E. HOWE 
President, Manufacturers National Bank, 
Troy, N. ¥ 
JOHN F. GALVIN 
President, Metal Stamping Co. 
CHARLES D. HILLES 
Director, New York Life Insurance Co. 
Director, American Smelting & Refining 


0. 
HENRY LOCKHART, JR. 

Vice-President and Director, Blair & Co. 
ROBERT ADAMSON 

Chairman, Board of Directors 
HERMAN A. METZ 

President, H. A. Metz & Co. 





ROBERT ADAMSON, Chairman of the 


Board 
JULIAN M. GERARD President 


H. I. STEVENS, Vice-Pres. and Cashier 





NATIONAL AMERICAN BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


«Member Federal Reserve System 


DIRECTORS 


OFFICERS 


SAPE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


Just off Fifth Avenue 


Surplus $500,000 


EDWARD B. LEWIS 

President, J. M. Horton Ice Cream Co. 
G. MAURICE HECKSCHER 

Real Estate 


HAROLD G. ARON 
Chairman, National American Securities 


Inc. 

JULIAN M. GERARD 

President 
LAMAR HARDY, Attorney 

Trustee, East River Stage Institution 
HUNTINGTON JACKSO 

Huntington Jackson & "Ce. 
PATRICK FRANCIS MURPHY 

President, Mark Cross Co. 
KENNETH O’BRIEN 

Director, Postal Telegraph Co. 
R. A. C. SMITH 

Trustee, American ~ ed Co. 
ROBERT WESTAWA 
Treasurer, A. D. Sallliard & Co., Ine. 


GEORGE F. ROBERTSON ....Vice-President 
CHARLES E. RINEHART, Assist. Cashier 
EDWARD F. HOWE Assistant Cashier 
MANDEVILLE MULLALLY, Trust Officer 
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Community Trust Conference 


T the conference on community 
i ome held on September 29, 
under the auspices of the com- 

mittee on community trusts, of which 
Frank J. Parsons, vice-president of the 
United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company, New York, is chairman, Mr. 
Parsons reported that fifty-five com- 
munity trusts or foundations for chari- 
table giving are now functioning in cities 
throughout the country, and twenty-one 
others are in process of formation. 
Three new trusts have been formed 
since last April. Thirty-nine of those 
now operating have received gifts in 
cash, under wills or through living 
trusts, the amounts in seven cases be- 
ing in excess of $1,000,000. Eighteen 
trusts are distributing income, and in 
twenty-two cities, committees on distri- 
bution have been appointed. The out- 
standing developments in individual 


trusts were reported in New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Phila- 
delphia, Indianapolis and other large 
cities. 

F. H. Fries, president of the Wach- 
ovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., spoke on “Best 
Methods of Advertising a Community 
Trust or Foundation.” He said, in 
summing up his talk, that the best way 
to advertise a community trust is to 
have an outside solicitor working on 
it. The problem, of course, is to get 
the necessary funds to do this. Again, 
the solicitors must be backed up with 
talking points. These can be furnished 
by having a survey of the public school 
system, or the public park system, or 
the administration of justice, made. The 
really important thing is to do some- 
thing worth while, something the com- 
munity needs. It should be done 
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promptly, vigorously and well. Solici- 
tors will then have something interest- 
ing to talk about, editors something to 
write about, and the problem of adver- 
tising the community trust will be much 
simplified. 

Frank D. Loomis, secretary of the 
Chicago Community Trust, in describ- 


Under Wills or Living Trusts,” called 
attention to the fact that the community 
trust offers an easy way for an indi- 
vidual to contribute a fund which is 
to be given the donor’s name, inasmuch 
as it is not necessary to set up a com- 
plete new machinery to administer the 
trust. 








ing “Best Methods of Securing Gifts In many cases community trusts 











A NEW BANK 
The Primary Producers Bank of Australia, Ltd. 


This new Farmers’ Bank opened its first office March 3, 1923. It now has 67 Branches 
and Agencies in the various States of the Commonwealth 


Head Office: SYDNEY London Office: 112 OLD BROAD ST. E.C.2 


PROGRESS 
Angust 1923 May 1924 
Deposits - - £ 76,923 £369,766 £1,010,000 
Advances - - £129,134 £403,770 £ 950,000 
Authorised Capital £4,000,000 Subscribed Capital £2,300,000 No. of Shareholders 8,500 


Banking business of every description transacted. American Bills on Australia negotiated or 
collected. F. W. STRACK, F.C.1LS. General Manager 


June 1925 
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National Bank of Scotland Limited 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament. 
Affiliated to Lloyds Bank Limited. 


Deposits at Ist November 1924 ; 
HEAD OFFICE—Edinbureh 


£5,000,000 
£1,100,000 
£1,300,000 
£31,018,368 





General Manager — William Carnegie. 


LONDON OFFICE—37, NICHOLAS LANE, E. C. 4 


Secretary—George Alexander Hunter 





Manager —- Thomas Cockburn Riddell. 


GLASGOW OFFICE—47, ST. VINCENT STREET 


Assistant Manager—Dugald Smith Deans. 





Manager—James Reid 


pal towns in all parts of the World. 


business. 





Foreign Exchange Manager - John Riddell. 
Branches in all the principal towns and places in Scotland. 
Correspondents in all the leading towns in England and Ireland, and in the princi- 


Every description of Banking business transacted, including Foreign & Exchange 


The Agency of Colonial and Foreign Banks is undertaken, and the Acceptances of 
Customers residing in the Colonies or elsewhere abroad domiciled in London 
are retired on terms which will be furnished on application. 


Assistant Manager—John T. Leggat. 























have begun with some bequests by the 
officers or the clients of the company 
organizing them. Then some work has 
been done, the community acquainted 
with the work done, and public interest 
aroused by means of news items and 
feature articles in newspapers and 
magazines. Short talks before radio 
audiences have been effective, but talks 
before luncheons or other gatherings 
(unless the people present are inter- 
ested in the community trust) are not 
worth the time they take. Direct mail 
publicity has been used extensively, and 
has proved very effective. 

“It seems to be the general suppo- 
sition,’ Mr. Loomis said, in conclusion, 
“that most charitable endowment gifts 
come through bequests. A study of 
gifts of this character in Chicago in 
the last fifty years has shown that 
this is not so, and of the approxi- 
mately $3,000,000 which we now have 
in our community trust fund, all of it 
except about $70,000 came in the form 
of living trusts. The $70,000 was the 


FRANK J. PARSONS 


Vice-president U. S. Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany, who presided at the conference 
on community trusts 


proceeds of two wills, both probated 
in 1925, but executed four and five 
years ago. This seems to indicate that 
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Royal Bank of Scotland 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1727 

Paid-up Capital . . . £2,500,000 
Rest and Undivided Profits £2,347,393 
Deposits, October 1924 £39,719,331 


HEAD OFFICE: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 


General Manager: A. K. Wright, C.B.E., D.L. Secretary : J. B. Adshead 
With 24 District Branches 


LONDON CITY OFFICE: 3, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 
Wm. Whyte, Manager John Robb, Deputy Manager 
LONDON (Drummonds Branch): 49, Charing Cross, S. W. | 
Under the charge of the Messrs. Drummond.  W. H. Smith, Manager 
GLASGOW OFFICE: Royal Exchange Sq. and Buchanan St. 
Thomas Lillie, Agent W. Donald, Sub-Agent 
With 34 District Branches 
OVER 200 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND 
Every description of British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
_ business transacted 
Foreicn Excuance Departments at all the principal offices 
Correspondence Invited 





























if the community trusts sit idly by 
waiting for wills to mature, they may 
wait a long time, and may eventually 
suffer sore disappointments.” 

The long process of education of the 
Senate Committee of Finance on com- 
munity trusts, in order to make gifts 
to such trusts deductible from the in- 
come of the donor, and the income ex- 
empt from taxation in the hands of the 
donee was described by William Green- 
ough of Patterson, Eagle, Grecnough 
& Day. He reported that progress 
along this line has been slow but satis- 
factory. 

Col. Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president 
Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, was to have spoken on the “Value 
of Community Trust Affiliations to the 
Trustee” but had been called to Wash- 
ington. Carlton K. Matson, director 
of the Cleveland Foundation, who 
spoke in his place, said that the com- 
munity trust is no cheap, easy road 
to profit. It must be lived with in 
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order to make profit out of it. But 
it is going to appeal to men more and 
more as time goes on. It has a great 
future ahead of it, for men can give 
money to a community trust, being sure 
that the money will have a great in- 
fluence in making their communities 
great communities. 

In discussing “Reshaping Philan- 
thropic Habits,” Ralph Hayes, director 
of the New York Community Trust, 
gave a number of examples of money 
bequeathed for specific purposes which 
subsequently became dead issues, such, 
for example, as freeing the slaves. 
This problem is not a new one. It has 
been troubling the world for 400 years. 
The community trust is the solution. 
There is principal to be carefully 
guarded. That is a_ fiscal 
There is income to be wisely used. That 
is a sociological service. The com- 
munity trust will accept bequests and 
guard them, and it will ask men of the 


service. 











The Union Bank of Scotland 


LIMITED 
Established 1830 
Subscribed Capritad 22000... ooccccccceeeeessesesetteeseeeeeseeeeeee 5,000,000 
Paid Up Rien rece Reet. £1,000,000 
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Chairman—His Grace THE DUKE OF ATHOLL, K.T. NORMAN L. HIRD, General Manager 
Head Offices : 
GLASGOW—Ingram Street EDINBURGH—George Street 
180 Branches throughout Scotland 
LONDON OFFICE—62, Cornhill, E. C. 3 
Adapted in Every Way to Carry Through All Forms of Banking Business 
in London and Scotland 
Every description of Home and Foreign Banking transacted. 
Letters of Credit on all places at home and abroad; Cable Remittances arranged; 
Freight Collections; Ship’s Disbursements Credits; Commercial Credits, &c., ar- 


ranged. Bills of Exchange and Shipping Documents collected or negotiated sub- 
ject to approval. The Bank also undertakes the duties of Trustee and Executor. 


At London Office Current Accounts and other business conducted on the 
usual terms of London Banks. Deposits received at interest. 


WE INVITE THE ACCOUNTS OF FOREIGN BANKS AND BANKERS 
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city to help it in properly using the in- 


come from these bequests. It will 
carry out the spirit of the gifts, not 
the letter of the gift. This is a simple 
plan, but it avoids all the pitfalls. It 
puts skilled workmen on the job of 
building a philanthropic foundation. 
The community trust, in clearing up 
this problem, is fulfilling a need, and 
this is the explanation of its growth 
in the dozen years it has existed. 

At the conclusion of the conference, 
Mr. Parsons announced that the New 
York Community Trust had just re- 
ceived a trust fund of $500,000 from 
Mr. and Mrs. Felix Warburg, to be 


called “The Moritz and Charlotte War- 
burg Memorial Fund,” the income of 
which is to be devoted to the training 
of foreign scholars, ministers and 
teachers of the Hebrew faith. Mr. 
Parsons spoke of this as a notable ex- 
ample of belief in the community trust’s 
integrity, inasmuch as the gift is for a 
religious purpose, and the by-laws of 
the community trust provide that not 
more than three members of the board 
administering it may be of the same de- 
nomination. It amounts to placing this 
fund in the control of a board composed 
predominantly of Gentiles, and indi- 
cates complete trust in the board. 
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State Bank Division Meeting 


Outline of a Uniform Code of State Banking Law Described— 
Resolution Passed Opposing Branch Banking 


HE feature of the meeting of the 

State Bank Division, heid on Oc- 

tober 1, was Oscar W. Under- 
wood’s speech on “Consolidation of the 
Railroads,” which will be commented on 
in the November issue. 

W. C. Gordon, president Farmers 
Savings Bank, Marshall, Mo., and 
president of the division, in his annual 
address called attention to the fact that 
the State Bank Division is, in point of 
numbers, by far the largest and strong- 
est separate division of the American 
Bankers Association. The activities 
which have claimed the chief attention 
of the division during the last year are: 

1. Continued encouragement of efforts for 
the development of co-operative farm mar- 
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keting facilities along sound economic lines. 

2. Development of a better understanding 
and relationship between state banks and 
the Federal Reserve System. 

3. Co-ordination of efforts being made to 
increase the efficiency of state bank super- 
vision. 

4. Co-operation with the Better Business 
Bureau and other agencies in a nation wide 
campaign to educate the general public in 
the fundamentals of sound investments. 

5. Co-operation with the American Bank- 
ers Association and the other divisions of 
the parent organization in solving prob- 
lems of mutual interest. 


Mr. Gordon’s remarks on the work 
done toward the development of co- 
operative farm marketing facilities are 
set forth in detail in another section of 
this issue. 
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Gordon Speaks on State Bank 
Supervision 


Concerning increasing the efficiency 
of state bank supervision, Mr. Gordon 
said: 


In the field of state bank supervision, it 
has been apparent for several years that 
state banking laws were increasing at an 
alarming rate, both in multiplicity and di- 
versity. As a preliminary step in checking 
this evil, four years ago, at the request 
of the State Bank Division, under the 
leadership of Craig B. Hazlewood, chair- 
man of the state legislative committee, Gen- 
eral Counsel Paton undertook the stupen- 
dous task of preparing a complete and in- 
dexed digest of statutory’ law in all the 
states on all subjects related to banking. 
This work has been completed and is now 
available for reference. Its chief value lies 
in the fact that it supplies a basis for the 
comparative study of any particular phase 
of banking in the several states, a thing 
heretofore practically impossible. This di- 
gest has been valuable as an aid in checking 
diversity and promoting better and more 
uniform state banking laws. 

As a further step, the division, by resolu- 
tion, decided to work actively for more 
uniformly efficient state bank supervision, 
with a view to correcting some of the ham- 
pering provisions of the laws which the 
state supervisors themselves find objection- 
able in the prosecution of their work. A 
basis for carrying this resolution into effect 
was provided by a careful study and survey 
of bank supervision in each state, through 
correspondence with bank supervisors, the 
American Bar Association and state bank- 
ers. The object was to bring out the 
features of successful supervision in each 
state and determine the points of weakness 
that needed remedy. Briefly, the consensus 
of opinion as to changes needed _ to 
strengthen the work of state bank super- 
vision centers in the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. Provide an adequate salary. 

2. Remove the office from partisan poli- 
ties by providing for the commissioner’s 
election or nomination by bankers. 

3. Select the bank commissioner for a term 
of five years. 

+. Give the commissioner large discretion- 
ary power in granting charters and enfore- 
ing regulations. 

5. Provide a sufficient number of well- 
qualified examiners, with adequate pay, and 
make their appointment free from partisan 
influence. 

6. Give the banking department full 
authority to act as receiver in the case of 
failed banks, this being thought more ex- 


© warris & ewina 
GRANT McPHERRIN 


President State Bank Division; president 
Central State Bank, Des Moines, Ia. 


peditious, more economical and more satis- 
factory in every way. 

7. Require that the bank commissioner 
should not have less than five years of suc- 
cessful banking experience and _ possess 
recognized executive ability. 

The data obtained in this survey was care- 
fully summarized and tabulated, sent to gov- 
ernors of the various states, to bank com- 
missioners and members of state legislative 
committees. Newspaper releases were sent 
out by the A. B. A. public relations commis- 
sion, and an article based on the survey was 
prepared and published in the Journal of the 
American Bankers Association. ‘This article 
and releases were published in several thou- 
sand newspapers and magazines throughout 
the country. They were received with hearty 
interest, and a great many commendatory 
letters have been received regarding this 
work. We believe this undertaking has been 
helpful in dircting attention to deficiencies 
and needed changes in the laws and will re- 
sult in positive action for the betterment 
of bank supervision. 


The report concluded with two 
recommendations for the work of the 
coming year: that the division issue a 
questionnaire to ascertain what particu- 
lar problems were perplexing state 
bankers and which the division might 
help to solve; and that it make a 
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thorough survey of the question of tax- 
ation of the stock of state banks, with 
a view to securing correction of some of 
the inequalities that now exist. 


McLaughlin Advises Against Unifdérm 
State Banking Laws 


Speaking on “Uniformity of State 
Banking Laws,’ Hon. George  V. 
McLaughlin, Superintendent of Banks 
of New York State, and president of 
the National Association of Supervisdrs 
of State Banks, said that all who 
have investigated the subject have con- 
cluded that.a so-called banking code or 
uniform ‘banking code, to be placed in 
operation in all states of this country is 
impossible and undesirable, because of 
the variety of conditions that prevail 
in the different states throughout the 
country. 

What will serve the purpose better 
than a so-called uniform is an 
outline embodying the principles of 
good, sound banking, but which will 
not disturb the peculiar conditions ob- 
taining in the several states of the coun- 
try. Taking the banking core of the 
State of New York as a basis, Mr. 
McLaughlin set forth such an outline. 

First of all, he said, the various 
classes of banking institutions that each 
state may have (such as trust compan- 
ies, savings banks, commercial banks. 
savings and loan associations, credit 
bureaus, investment companies, and pri- 
vate banks) should each be placed un- 
der the supervision of their respective 
banking departments. Next would 
come the reserve provisions, and the 


code 


safeguards against loans to officers and 
directors. The amount of capital re- 
quired, and the amount to be paid in 
should be carefully considered, and the 
Superintendent of Banks given the 
broadest kind of discretionary power 
to decline to authorize a bank if he 
doesn’t belieye it will serve public ad- 
vantage, and if he is not satisfied that 
the incorporators are financially re- 
sponsible or well enough equipped by 
training to properly manage a banking 
institution. 


In order to provide for efficient and 
economical liquidation of banks, the 
Superintendent of Banks should have 
absolute and complete authority to take 
charge of a bank which he believes to 
be in an unsafe or unsound condition. 

Some things which should not be in- 
cluded in the code are a so-called guar- 
antee of deposits, a limited charter pro- 
vision, any regulation of interest rates, 
and other matters not related to bank- 
ing—such as sale of securities, general 
auditing throughout the state, taxation. 
“escheat” laws, ete. 

But what is needed is not more laws, 
or particularly better laws, but proper 
equipment, and sufficient funds to at- 
tract the right kind of men on the ex- 
amining force of the state banking de- 
partments, so that the present laws can 
be properly enforced. 


Resolutions Adopted by Division 


At the close of Mr. McLaughlin’s 
speech, the report of the Resolutions 
Committee, containing the statement 
that the division is still opposed to any 
form of branch banking, was presented 


and adopted. 
The full text of the resolution is as 


follows: 
Federal Reserve Systein 


The State Bank Division of the American 
Bankers Association, impressed with the im- 
portance of removing any possible uncer- 
tainty regarding the permanency of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, urges that the charters 
of the Federal Reserve Banks be renewed 
without delay for either an indeterminate 
period or for ninety-nine years. It regards 
this as fundamental, and believes that ques- 
tions of amendments of the present act may 
well be left for later consideration and not 
confused with the question of the renewal of 
the charters themselves. 


Uniform State Banking Laws 


We believe that a greater degree of uni- 
formity in the banking laws of the various 
states would do much to prevent confusion 
in the public mind and add greatly to the 
soundness of the development of banking. 
Therefore, we reiterate our previously ex- 
pressed view looking toward greater har- 
monization of the laws relating to banks in 
the various states; we urge that action be 
taken to secure the greatest possible degree 
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of uniform, efficient state bank service and 
urge that the important office of bank com- 
missioner be freed from any entangling 
partisan politics and divorced from all other 
functions of state government, and that the 
tenure of office of the bank commissioner be 
made more secure and lasting, with suf- 
ficient compensation and discretionary power 
given, to attract and hold the service of men 
of outstanding executive ability and success- 
ful banking experience. 


Clearing House Associations 


We recommend the general plan and or- 
ganization of clearing house associations in 
cities and also in country communities com- 
prising one or more counties with the estab- 
lishment of a bureau for the exchange of 
credit information and thé installation of 
the examiner system providing for examina- 
tion by private examiners working for the 
association under the supervision of a man- 
agement committee chosen from the mem- 
bership. We believe that this plan, as ad- 
vocated by the Clearing House Section of 
the American Bankers Association, material- 
ly reduces the risks in banking, and _ is, 
therefore, worthy of the hearty support of 
the members of the division. 


Branch Banking 


We reiterate our oft-stated opposition 
to any system of branch banking in this 
country. 


Co-operative Marketing 


We reiterate our stand in support of the 
principles of co-operative marketing of 
staple agricultural products. 


John D. Phillips 


Whereas death has claimed during the last 
year a beloved ex-president of this division, 
John D. Phillips, we wish to express an ap- 
preciation of the unselfish service rendered 
by him to this division, and to convey to his 
family this official expression of our sym- 
pathy and affection. 


Appreciation 


The year just closed has been one of un- 
usual accomplishment on the part of the 
State Bank Division, standing out conspicu- 
ously being the interest fostered in a more 
uniform systema of state banking codes and 
the improvement in state bank supervision 
and examination, and the support of co- 
operative marketing. To no man is due so 
much as to the president of this division, 
W. C. Gordon, so we wish to express our 
appreciation of his’ unusual ability, fine 
leadership, breadth of vision, and tireless 


energy as the leader of this division during 
the last year. 

We express our sincere appreciation of 
the effective manner in which the affairs of 
the division have been managed during the 
last year. Frank W. Simmonds, deputy 
manager, has proved his worth, strengthened 
his hold upon our affections, and earned 
our admiration for his attention: to detail, 
and his group of the essentials which make 
this division so important a part of the 
American Bankers Association. He is, in- 
deed, a man! 


Election of Officers 


At the close of the session, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected to serve for 
the ensuing year: president, Grant Mc- 
Pherrin, president Central State Bank, 
Des Moines, Iowa; vice-president, G. 
E. Bowerman, vice-president Fremont 
County Bank, Sugar City, Idaho; and 
members of the executive committee, 
H. H. Saxon, vice-president Georgia 
Railroad Bank, Augusta, Ga., and Dan 
V. Stephens, president Fremont State 
Bank, Fremont, Neb. 


Grant McPherrin 


Mr. McPherrin was born on a farm in 
Galesburg, IIl., and received his educa- 
tion in Garden Grove, Iowa, where his 
family had moved when he was five 
years old. Upon graduation from 
school at the age of seventeen, he en- 
tered a bank in Garden Grove, and 
after working for six months without 
salary, in order to get the training, he 
decided he would make banking his life 
work, as soon as he had accumulated 
the capital to acquire a bank of his 
own, 

Later he did acquire a private bank 
in Clearfield, Iowa, reorganized it as 
a state bank, and sold it in 1910. He 
then moved to Des Moines, and estab- 
lished a neighborhood bank there in 
1911, which is now incorporated as the 
First Federal State Bank, with Mr. 
McPherrin as president. 

In 1912 he became also cashier of 
the Central State Bank of Des Moines, 
later advanced through the vice-presi- 
dency to the presidency. 





Tilson Believes Tax Revision Assured 
Says High Surtax Rates Will Go in Coming Session of Congress 


must go, and they will go in the 

revision to be made in the coming 
session of Congress, said John Q. 
Tilson Member of Congress from Con- 
necticut in his address before the 
National Bank Division of the conven- 
tion. He added: 


peppy high surtax rates 


They were never justified from the be- 
ginning and should have been reduced rapid- 
ly by large instalments, beginning the very 
next year after the war closed. They have 
been kept up by the persistent appeal of 
the demagogue. We have reached the point 
where the voice of common sense and sound 
economic reason is finally to prevail. 

It is now largely a question of just how 
low the maximum surtax rates should go at 
this time. In my judgment the permanent 
peace time maximum rates should not exceed 
15 per cent, and it is my belief that with 
such a rate in force the increase in the total 
amount of incomes returned for taxation 
will alone soon make good the initial loss 
of revenue, to say nothing of the tremen- 
dous indirect effect. 


Mr. Tilson at the outset outlined the 
existing Federal tax situation, the causes 
leading to it, and efforts toward legisla- 
tive amelioration of it. Failure of Con- 
gress to adopt the Mellon plan was a 
great opportunity lost for genuine tax 
reform that would have been a lasting 
benefit to the country, he said. 

“Not only was an opportunity lost to 
write into law a bill embodying sound 
economic principles,” he declared, “but 
new and vicious features were added.” 

The features he enumerated, and 
which he said should be eliminated 
were: the inheritance tax, the gift tax 
and the “Peeping Tom” publicity 
amendment to the income tax law. The 
taxes on the sales of certain selected 
articles which in effect are discrimina- 


tory sales taxes, also should go as soon 
practicable, Mr. Tilson said, as also the 
tax on theater admissions. 


Surplus in Revenues Makes Reduction 
Possible 


The surplus of revenues above neces- 
sary expenditures, Mr. Tilson said, is 
what makes it at all possible at this 
time to reduce taxes, but he said there 
is not a real surplus in the Treasury. 
He continued: 


A real surplus in the public revenues is a 
dangerous thing and should be avoided. If 
there were an actual surplus in the Federal 
Treasury a special edition of the Lord’s 
Prayer ought to be gotten out for the use 
of Congress and of the executive depart- 
ments, printing in large red letters the 
line of that wonderful prayer which says: 
“Lead us not into temptation.” There is not, 
however, a real surplus in the Treasury, 
and there probably will not be during the 
lifetime of any one of us. 

There may be a surplus in the sense that 
in some years more taxes are collected than 
are required for our estimated expenditures, 
but in that event under Mr. Mellon’s skilful 
management of the Treasury the only way 
we shall find the surplus is to watch the 
dwindling public debt. 


As to the prospect of the individual 
income tax being supplanted in whole 
or in part, either by revised tariffs, gen- 
eral sales taxes, or otherwise, Mr. 
Tilson said, that not only will the in- 
come tax remain, but that it will con- 
tinue to be progressive. He added: 


In other words higher incomes will con- 
tinue to pay somewhat higher rates than the 
lower incomes, unless by a foolish attempt 
to make high incomes pay an intolerable 
rate we cause such incomes to disappear 
from the tax returns as they are now doing. 
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The Plainfield Trust Company, Plainfield, New Jersey 


This large modern bank building, 
designed by, and now under construction 
by The Griswold Building Co., will be 
equipped with facilities capable of meet- 
ing the most exacting requirements of 
banking service. 


Through the experience of our architect and engineers 
in the one specialized study of bank designing, building and 
equipping, we are in a position to offer bankers consultation 
without obligation. 


(The Griswold Building Company, Inc. 


SPECIALISTS IN 
Designing—Building—Equipping 
BANKS 


101 Park Avenue, New York City 
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Interior of Northern Trust and Savings Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


While this building appears to be deeper than its width 
should allow for absolute proportion, by careful planning 
the excess in depth has been utilized in such an efficient 
manner that the banking room is perfectly balanced. 

The rear of the building doubles in width to accommodate 
the Safe Deposit Department and Vault so that in future 
expansion the vault will find its location on the main axis 
of the new banking room which will conform in width to the 
present rear of the building. 


(The Griswold Building Company, Inc. 
SPECIALISTS IN 


Designing—Building—Equipping 
BANKS 
101 Park Avenue, New York City 


















Interior of Bristol Savings Bank, Bristol, Conn. 


An excellent example of an interior arrangement for a 
Savings Bank, incorporating among its features a modified 
“island plan.” 

Travertine Stone has been employed as flooring for the 
Public Space as well as for the wainscoting about the entire 
banking room, while the counter-screen of the same stone is 
surmounted by handsomely ornamented bronze. 

In the rear a spacious mezzanine accommodates a taste- 


fully appointed Directors Room. 





The Griswold Building Company, Inc. 


SPECIALISTS IN 
Designing—Building—Equipping 
BANKS 
101 Park Avenue, New York City 





Service Trust Cumpany, Passaic, New Jersey 


When completed, this new mod- 
ern thoroughly equipped banking 
home will be convincing evidence 
of the name it bears. 

In addition to the front and 
rear mezzanines, a second floor 
will be devoted to highly desirable 
offices for rental purposes. 


‘The Griswold Building Company, 
SPECIALISTS IN 
Designing—Building—Equipping 
BANKS 


101 Park Avenue, New York City 





National Bank Division Meeting 


Tilson Advocates Abolition of Inheritance and Gift Taxes. 
National Banks Losing Ground, Says Mattson: 
Dawson and Johnson Tell Why 


PEAKING to the National Bank 
S Division at its meeting on Septem- 

ber 28, on the subject of “Federal 
Tax Reduction,” U. S. Congressman 
John Q. Tilson of Connecticut, outlined 
the Federal tax system as it exists 
today, described how it grew up, and 
suggested changes in the taxation sys- 
tem which seemed to him necessary and 
practicable. 

The customs duties and the tax on 
tobacco and beverages, he said, have 
usually supplied sufficient revenues in 
normal peace times to pay the expenses 
of the Government. This was the sit- 
uation at the outbreak of the war. The 
income tax amendment to the Constitu- 
tion had been adopted a short time be- 
fore, for the avowed purpose of being 
ready to meet any great emergency. 
War conditions soon created the emer- 
gency, and a small income tax of 1 per 
cent. normal and a surtax on incomes of 
$20,000 and over was imposed. In 1916, 
with the need for greater revenue, the 
rates were increased until the highest 
rate was 15 per cent. This was only the 
beginning, however, and the rates were 
steadily increased, until a few months 
after the close of the war the surtax on 
the highest incomes amounted to 77 per 
cent. These very high surtaxes con- 
tinued, in spite of warnings by Presi- 
dent Wilson, Secretary of the Treasury 
Carter Glass, Secretary of the Treasury 
David F. Houston, and Secretary of the 
Treasury Andrew W. Mellon, that they 
were driving large incomes into tax- 
exempt securities. Facts subsequently 
brought out show that these fears were 
not groundless. For in 1916, when the 
highest surtax rate was but 13 per cent., 
incomes of over $300,000 contributed 
within 4 per cent. of as much revenue as 
did incomes of over $300,000 in 1921, 
when the maximum surtax rate was 65 


W. C. WILKINSON 
President National Bank Division; president 
Merchants and Farmers National Bank, 
Charlotte, N.C. 


per cent. In 1916, incomes amounting 
to over $100,000 made up 2914 per cent. 


of all incomes reported. In 1920, they 
made up but 5.4 per cent. of all incomes 
reported, and in 1921, only 4.5 per cent. 

A start at revision was made in 1921. 
when the excess profits tax was elim- 
inated, and the maximum surtax on in- 
comes was reduced to 50 per cent. In 
1923, an attempt was made to further 
reduce the maximum surtax to 25 per 
cent., but it failed. 

The task before Congress, then, is to 
eliminate the inordinately high surtaxes, 
the inheritance tax, the gift tax, and the 
publicity provisions of the income tax. 

It is doubtful if a general sales tax 
can be imposed, although it is probably 
the most evenly distributed form of tax- 
ation possible. It is not likely to be 
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EDGAR L. MATTSON 


Retiring president National Bank Division; 
vice-president Midland National Bank 
and Trust Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


considered because everyone can see how 
much tax he is paying, and no individual 
enjoys being taxed. In default of a 
sales tax, the progressive income tax, 
if kept within reasonable bounds, is the 
fairest, and on the whole, the soundest 
tax that we are likely to have for a long 
time tocome. Mr. Tilson concluded: 


It is, therefore, a matter of very great 
importance that the income tax be properly 
adjusted so that it may lay the burden as 
equally as possible upon all, and so that 
it may raise the maximum revenue with 
the least possible injury to legitimate busi- 
ness. We have shown by actual experi- 
ment that in order to do this, much lower 
rates must be fixed than those now in 
effect. If we do not heed the obvious 
lesson which has been emphasized each suc- 
ceeding year by the diminishing tax returns 
on higher incomes. we shall be guilty of 
doing the maximum amount of harm _ to 
legitimate business, and consequently to the 
country, while collecting the minimum 
amount of revenue for the treasury. 


Edgar L. Mattson, president of the 
division and vice-president Midland Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, Min- 
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neapolis, Minn., in his address described 
how the national banks have failed to 
keep pace with state banks, attributing 
the cause to the restrictions in the Na- 
tional Bank Act. He said, on this sub- 
ject: 

In 1870 there were 325 state banks and 
1731 national banks. In 1884 there were 
317 state banks (exclusive of savings banks) 
and thirty-five trust companies, with aggre- 
gate resources of $700,000,000, and 2664 na- 
tional banks with total resources of $2,300,- 
000,000. Twenty years later in 1904, there 
were 6923 state banks( exclusive of savings 
banks) and 585 trust companies. Their 
combined resources were $5,240,000,000, 
while there were 5331 national banks, with 
resources of $6,975,000,000. In the next 
twenty-year period, bringing us down to 
1924, the state banks and trust companies 
increased to 19,600 with resources of ap- 
proximately $23,700,000,000, while national 
banks advanced in number to 8240, and their 
resources climbed to $21,700,000,000. It 
was in that period that the national banks 
lost most heavily in their comparative posi- 
tion. In the last seven years, 515 national 
banks, with an aggregate capital of approxi- 
mately $140,000,000 voluntarily liquidated 
and merged with state banks or reorganized 
as separate institutions under state charters. 
The capital thus withdrawn from the na- 
tional system equals 10 per cent. of its 
present total, and likewise, it equals 6.7 
per cent. of all the capital represented in 
the entire Federal Reserve System at this 
time. 


One of the causes for the relative 
decline in the national banking system is 
the fact that national banks are operat- 
ing under an act framed during 
Civil War times, while conditions are 
now considerably changed, according to 
A. F. Dawson, president First National 
Benk, Davenport, Iowa, who addressed 
the division on “Real Estate Loans by 
National Banks.” He said: 


Under the old order of things, national 
hanks were strictly commercial — banks. 
Most of their deposits were demand de- 
posits, and, therefore, their assets must be 
kept liquid. In those days, real estate 
loans were not readily marketable, and were 
properly classed as frozen loans. There 
was no broad rediscount market, and for 
its safety, each individual bank was obliged 
to rely upon itself to meet an emergency 
or an unusual situation. 

These conditions have passed away. Now 
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35 per cent. of the deposits in all national 
banks are time deposits; and in the banks 
outside of reserve cities 45 per cent. 

Today real estate loans, particularly 
loans on homes and other city real estate, 
have a constantly broadening market. 

So we should consider this subject in the 
light of these fundamental changes which 
have taken place, many of them unnoticed 
and unobserved. 


He called attention to the fact that of 
the 8200 national banks in the United 
States, about 7800 of them are so-called 
country banks, located outside of re- 
serve cities. If these 7800 banks are to 
serve their respective communities prop- 
erly, they cannot hold aloof in financing 
the building and buying of homes, and 
the improvement of other real estate. 

Concerning the liquidity of real estate 
loans, Mr. Dawson said: 


The argument is sometimes advanced that 
five-year mortgages are not sufficiently 
liquid for a national bank. Again, changed 
and changing conditions have altered the 
whole situation. There is no market for a 
one-year mortgage, but there is a constantly 
expanding market for those running five 
years. Insurance companies are now in the 
market for town loans of this kind, both 
large and small. The local market for these 
loans is steadily increasing, as banks are 
beginning to perform their rightful function 
of supplying the investment needs of their 
customers. 

More and more the practice is growing 
among banks of having the borrower re- 
duce his real estate loans a certain per 
cent. each year. This policy not only pro- 
motes thrift, but it automatically liqui- 
dates the loan. 

Then again, if a bank loans substantially 

the same total amount each year on five-year 
mortgages, at the beginning of the sixth 
year, the maturities would occur in an 
even, annual flow. 
_ After all, this fear about non-liquidity 
is largely imaginary. If national banks will 
exercise the proper degree of care in hav- 
ing their commercial loans eligible for dis- 
count, the Federal Reserve System has cer- 
tainly proved during the past seven years 
that it can extend the necessary aid to any 
solvent member to meet any emergency 
which may. arise. 


In the discussion following Mr. 
Dawson’s speech, one banker suggested 
making real estate loans on a demand 
note basis, as a means of getting around 











F. M. LAW 


Vice-president First National Bank, Houston, 
Texas, who addressed the National Bank Di- 
vision on the subject of “Aids in Manage- 
ment of Clerical Departments” 


the one-year limitation until the Jaw can 
be amended. This method has been 
used in Connecticut quite widely. 

Ben Johnson, president Commercial 
National Bank, Shreveport, La., told 
the members that lack of cost account- 
ing resulting in carrying too many un- 
profitable accounts, and paying too 
much out in interest were also contribut- 
ing causes to the comparative decline 
in importance of national banks. Speak- 
ing on “The Decline in National Bank 
Earnings,” Mr. Johnson said, in part: 


The Federal Reserve Board reports for 
the calendar year ending December 31, 1924 
for the 9600 member banks show a profit 
of $261,000,000, on $3,537,000,000 invested 
capital (capital, surplus and profits), or 
8.04 per cent. The Comptroller’s report for 
the 8085 national banks for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1924 showed $195,706,000, 
on $2,414,500,000 or 8.11 per cent. on the 
capital and surplus. But, if we may add to 
the official figures of capital and surplus the 
undivided profits of approximately $500,- 
000,000 in mid-year, we find the ratio 
of earnings for the national banks, on total 
invested capital, to be only 6.7 per cent. Now 
there can be no serious question that this is 
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M. E. HOLDERNESS 


Member public relations commission American 
Bankers Association; vice-president First 
National Bank in St. Louis 


not a satisfactory return for the usual 
hazards of business, and is not sufficient to 
pay reasonable dividends and provide a 
surplus for the future. 

It may be noted from the above that the 
return on the invested capital of the na- 
tional banks is less than for the aggregate 
of the member banks. In other words, the 
increased ratio of earnings for the 1515 
state bank members was sufficiently in ex- 
cess of the average of 8.04 per cent. to 
bring the average of the national banks 
from 8.04 per cent. to 8.11 per cent. This 
fact argues potently for a somewhat wider 
legal latitude for national banks in their 
future operations. 

It is also shown by the Comptroller’s re- 
port that in the aggregate the national 
banks in Districts 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 did 
not earn their dividend for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1924. ‘ 

Not only do these records show that the 
present average return is unsatisfactory, but 
other records are available to show that 
the trend of earnings of the national banks, 
in recent years, is downward. 


The two most outstanding causes of 
this condition, according to Mr. John- 
son, are the unprofitable account and 
“the tremendous increase in interest 
paid on deposits, which has been pro- 


moted by excessive competition for this 
class of business.” The problem of the 
unprofitable account is so thoroughly 
discussed elsewhere in this issue, that 
Mr. Johnson’s comments on that sub- 
ject are omitted here. His remarks on 
the increase in interest paid, were, in 
part, as follows: 


The Federal Reserve Board, in its re- 
port of July 1925, makes the observation 
that while the gross earnings of member 
banks for 1924 were $65,000,000,000 larger 
than in the previous year, the net returns 
were less and a considerable portion of the 
increase in gross earnings was absorbed by 
an increase in expenses reflected chiefly in 
the increase in interest on an exceptionally 
large volume of deposits. 

The reports of the Comptroller show that 
in 1914 the national banks held time de- 
posits of about $1,200,000,000, or 18 per 
cent. of the total time and demand deposits. 
Ten years later, in 1924, time deposits had 
increased to about $5,300,000,000, or 35 per 
cent. of the total time and demand de- 
posits. During this decade, time deposits 
increased 300 per cent. while demand de- 
posits increased only 85 per cent. 

There are those accounts too, other than 
time and savings accounts, which carry a 
big interest tariff. I am thinking of the 
mad rush some of us, in the past, have 
made for public deposits sometimes bidding 
as high as 5 per cent., 6 per cent., and even 
in one instance that has come to my no- 
tice 8 per cent. 


To remedy this situation, said Mr. 
Johnson, in conclusion: 


We must give more attention to our 
profit account and less attention to volume. 
We must, through concerted action or in- 
dividually, restrain ourselves in our previ- 
ous mad orgy to get additional deposits 
for certainly additional interest bearing de- 
posits now only constitute an additional 
burden rather than making it possible to 
increase our earning assets. 

We must quit paying excessive interest 
on deposits, whether public or private. We 
must recognize, in bidding for public de- 
posits, for instance, that it is unwise to 
bid for public funds with a view of plac- 
ing a major portion of those funds in or- 
dinary commercial channels, and that our 
bid for these funds should be gauged by 
the income we may receive from reinvest- 
ment in securities eligible to be pledged 
in lieu of fidelity bonds, after having made 
a proper allowance for reserve and for a 
reasonable margin of profit. 

In summing up the cures that occur to 
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me, | would re-state, therefore, that we 
need to learn and practise better methods 
of co-operation, the latter of which not 
only will re-act favorably in our profit ac- 
count but would pay one hundred fold in 
returns in good fellowship and in the joy 
and pleasure of the daily grind of business. 


F. M. Law, vice-president of the 
First National Bank, Houston, Texas, 
gave numerous examples of “Aids in 
Management of Clerical Departments,” 
such as monthly meetings of the entire 
staff, an intimate knowledge of costs, 
weekly tellers’ meetings, a better credit 
department, a central committee to de- 
cide on donations, a better auditing de- 
partment. modern labor saving devices, 
and a complete and active publicity de- 
partment. 


The following resolutions were 


passed : 


We are today on the threshold of an era 
of national prosperity. The transition from 
a nation at war has been tedious and try- 
ing; the difficulties were many and most 
perplexing. However, their successful solu- 
tion laid the foundation for a period of 
buoyancy in commerce and industry which 
can be sustained only through diligence and 
the application of sound business principles. 
Constant adherence to the precepts of con- 
servatism upon which enduring prosperity 
must rest will do much to make permanent 
the stable business which has been our 
goal and which is now within our grasp. 
In this work, the duty of each citizen is 
clearly defined, and anything less than com- 
plete discharge of it will be a surrender 
to the forces arrayed against the common 
good. 


National Banking System 


Developments in the past year have shown 
more emphatically the necessity for a 
modernization of the National Bank Act. 
It is imperative that this be accomplished, 
and the National Bank Division calls the 
full strength of its membership to the sup- 
port of the effort to preserve the National 
Banking System as a potent force in our 
industrial and civic life. 


National Bank Circulation 


_No lessening of the desirability of Na- 
tional Bank Circulation and of. its impor- 
tance in American finance has followed the 
curtailment of its volume. The National 
Bank Division proclaims again its advocacy 
of the retention of such currency and calls 


upon the Federal Government to treat it 
with the same business acumen as deter- 
mines its position on other financial ques- 
tions. . 


The Federal Reserve System 


In its eleventh year of notable usefulness 
the Federal Reserve System stands as a 
monument on the highway of American fi- 
nance. Without it our nation would be 
groping still for the stability which has 
come into our financial system. We recall 
the difficulties which the Reserve Sys:em 
was designed to correct, and we realize its 
complete mastery over those problems. We 
feel that our country is forever freed from 
the money disturbances which formerly were 
visited upon it—that an adequate unifying 
and co-ordinating force has supplanted the 
unscientific and wholly ineffective machinery 
of earlier years. 

What we must be concerned with now 
is the preservation and the improvement of 
the system. Notwithstanding the gratify- 
ing total of its accomplishments likely it 
is susceptible to further refinements. Ef- 
forts to change it will be made from time 
to time and we must be alert to test the 
wisdom of the proposals and to protect the 
system against those who would curtail its 
efficiency. Its basic principles are unques- 
tionably sound and its preservation in sub- 
stantially its present form is essential. 

The National Bank Division of the Ameri- 
‘an Bankers Association reaffirms its faith 
in the Federal Reserve and repledges its 
support to any movement which will add 
to the effectiveness of that system which 
is already recognized as the greatest stab- 
ilizing influence exerted in finance. 


Speakers 


To the speakers who so generously and 
in such masterly fashion gave of their time 
and their experiences, the Division expresses 
its sincere thanks. Their contributions have 
created a better understanding of the sev- 
eral important subjects discussed, and dis- 
tinguished the convention as a_ profitable 
as well as a pleasant gathering. 


Officers 


The Division hereby makes formal ac- 
knowledgement of its deep appreciation of 
the loyal services rendered by its retiring 
president Edgar L. Mattson, and his asso- 
ciates. Under their able leadership the in- 
terests of member banks were continuously 
advanced. They gave constantly and un- 
reservedly and effectively of their time and 
their energies for the accomplishment of 
the purposes of our association and for the 











HAROLD A. DANNE 


Gas and Electric Utility Engineer 


Specializing in— 


Generating Plants—Group Substa- 
tions—Tie Substations— Distribution 
Systems— Electrolytic and Industrial 
Processes. 


Development, Consolidation, Exten- 
sions, Layout, Equipment. 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone, Cortland 2142-3 
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te) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


DWIGHT W. MORROW 
Of J. P. Morgan & Co., whose responsibilities as chairman of President 
Coolidge’s Aircraft Board of Inquiry prevented his appearance as 
a speaker at the general convention 


attainment of the goal set by the National 
Bank Division. 

At the close of the meeting, the fol- 

lowing officers were elected to serve for 
the ensuing year: 
W. C. Wilkinson, president, 
Merchants and Farmers National Bank, 
Charlotte, N. C.; vice-president, Charles 
W. Carey, president, First National Bank, 
Wichita, Kansas; members of the executive 
committee H. J. Haas, vice-president, First 
National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles 
B. Lewis, president, Fourth National Bank, 
Macon, Ga.; R. D. Smeath, president, Com- 
mercial National Bank, Tiffin, Ohio; and 
I. J. Hartman, president, Producers’ Na- 
tional Bank, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


» 


President, 


Mr. Wilkinson, who has been vice- 
president of the division for the past 


& 


year began his banking training at the 
age of fourteen in Charlotte, N. C., 
where he was born in 1866. He attend- 
ed the public schools of that city and in 
1880 he obtained his first position with 
the Traders National Bank of Charlotte. 


His business life since 1882 has been 
spent continuously in the Merchants 
and Farmers National Bank of Char- 
lotte, in which he has filled all positions 
from bookkeeper to his present office of 
president. Mr. Wilkinson’s civic activi- 
ties include membership on the North 
Carolina State Highway Commission. 
He is a director in several cotton mills 
and other commercial enterprises in his 
state. 





Custom Made Garments for Dress, Busi- 
ness and Sport Wear. Golf Jackets and 
Knickerbockers a Specialty. 


M. ROCK - Tailor 
315 Firtna Avenue, New Yor 


Services can be had in the following cities : 


Cleveland Steubenville Wheeling 
Pittsburgh Toledo Youngstown 


My represevitative visits the above cities once every month 

















State Secretaries Section Meeting 


Record Attendance. 


McFadden Bill Explained. 
Clearing House Associations Urged. 


Formation of 
Methods of 


Observing Thrift Week 


HE announcement that Thomas B. 
tan general counsel of the 

A. B. A. was to speak on “The 
McFadden Bill and Branch Banking”’ at 
the meeting of the State Secretaries 
Section on September 30, drew such a 
crowd that the room arranged for was 
unable to hold them all; and several 
rows of chairs had to be placed in the 
hall. Heretofore, the meetings of this 
section have been more or less technical 
and of little general interest, and con- 
sequently have been attended only by 
the members. There was considerable 
discussion, after the program had been 
completed, as to whether the new type 
of meeting of general interest should be 
retained, or whether the section should 
return to its old form of intimate meet- 
ing with plenty of discussion of methods, 
ete. Haynes McFadden, secretary of 
the Georgia Bankers Association, sug- 
gested that in the future a program be 
prepared “combining the best features 
of both,” and was appointed to head a 
committee to arrange such a program, 
the other members of the committee 
being W. F. Augustine, secretary of the 
Virginia Bankers Association and M. A. 
Graettinger, secretary of the Illinois 
Bankers Association. 

Judge Paton, in his talk, gave a very 
interesting review of the history of the 
McFadden Bill, and briefly described 
its provisions, making it as little contro- 
versial as possible. There was consider- 
able spontaneous questioning from the 
floor, after the completion of his speech, 
which was finally stopped by President 
Augustine, who said “I am confident 
that the judge will answer any ques- 
tions in his office, either by correspond- 
ence. or if any one calls on him per- 
sonal] 


“Tt is not the attempt of this section 


to ha 
don’t 


the bill debated, because we 
cel it within our province to con- 


GIOVANNI GIRARDON 


Vice-president Italian Discount and Trust Company, 
New York 


sider debate on the subject. and conse- 
quently I will ask that no questions be 
asked the judge at this time with regard 
to it.” 

In reviewing the history of the bill, 
Judge Paton said, in part: 


The McFadden Bill was originally intro- 
duced on February 11, 1924. It went to 
the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House, where hearings were given upon it 
quite extensively, and as a_ result, it 
was amended and reintroduced in the bill 
as we now know it H. R. 8887, and reported 
by the committee to the House of Repre- 
sentatives on April 26, 1924. 

The bill, as reported to the House by the 
committee had two main objectives: (1) To 
enlarge and modernize the charter power of 
national banks so that they might success- 
fully compete with state banks, members of 
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HAROLD C. RICHARD 
President State Bank of New York 


who were 
That was 


the Federal Reserve System 
operating under state charters. 
one main object. 

The second object was to restrict the 
branch bank privileges of state banks, mem- 
bers of the system, and to accord city 
branch bank privileges to national banks. 

Two or three days after that bill had 
been reported to the House of Representa- 
tives, the spring meeting of the Executive 
Council of this association was held in 
Augusta, Ga., and, as you all know, the 
bill came up for quite general discussion, 
and as a result of that discussion, while the 
national bank provisions of the bill were 
approved as unobjectionable, the branch 
bank provisions were not approved. 

The bill did not come up at the first ses- 
sion of Congress, but during the intervening 
summer, between the spring meeting and the 
Chicago convention of a year ago, those in- 
terested in the subject of branch banking in 
the association got together and agreed on 
certain amendments to the branch bank pro- 
visions of the McFadden Bill, popularly 
known as the Hull amendments, and the 
sponsors of the bill at Washington, who 
were taken into consultation, agreed that 
they, when the bill came up in the House 
for consideration, would offer and urge these 
amendments. 

In the light of that agreement or com- 
promise, as you might call it, the Chicago 
convention unanimously endorsed the Mc- 
Fadden Bill as modified by the Hull amend- 
ments, and placed the duty upon the execu- 


tive officers of the association and the Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation of the 
association to work to their utmost in aid of 
the passage of that bill. 

An intensive campaign was organized and 
conducted, and as a result, the McFadden 
Bill passed the House of Representatives by 
a good majority, containing the Hull amend- 
ments in harmony with the resolution at 
Chicago. 

But you will recall there was only a short 
session of Congress, starting in December. 
The bill did not pass the House until nearly 
the last part of January. ‘The session ended 
the third or fourth of March, and there 
was absolutely no time to get that bill 
through the Senate. It did go to the Senate 
committee where there were further hearings 
and where the opponents of certain branch 
bank provisions in the bill, notably from 
California, who believed in state-wide branch 
banking, succeeded in getting the Senate 
committee to amend the bill in a way which 
was objectionable and not in accord with 
the resolution adopted at Chicago. 

The bill, however, did not come to a vote 
in the Senate because the remaining time 
was too short, and with the close of the 
— Congress, the whole legislation 

anied, 


Judge Paton then went on to describe 
the provisions of the bill. It allows a 
state bank to consolidate directly with a 
national bank, instead of the former 
cumbersome method of liquidation and 
reorganization into a national bank. It 
provides fer indeterminate charters for 
national banks instead of the ninety- 
nine year ones now provided. It allows 
national banks to purchase real estate 
such as is necessary for the “accommo- 
dation in its business” instead of for the 
“immediate accommodation,” etc. It al- 
lows a national bank organized in an 
outlying district of a large city which is 
now required to maintain a capital of 
$200,000 to be organized with a capital 
of $100,000. It empowers national 
banks to declare stock dividends, legal- 
izes the office of chairman of the board. 
and clarifies the provision regarding the 
loan limit to any one borrower. It al- 
lows a national bank to certify a check 
for which the funds have been deposited 
but for which the book entry has not yet 
been made. It allows the president to 
designate the vice-president or assistant 
cashier to verify reports of condition of 
the bank in case of his and the cashier's 
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absence. It allows the national banks 
to rediscount such paper as is eligible 
for such a bank to loan on. It em- 
powers national banks to subscribe to 
the stock of safe deposit companies to 
the extent of 15 per cent. of capital and 
surplus. It makes it a crime for an 
examiner or assistant examiner to steal 
funds from a national bank. It extends 
the period on which national banks may 
make loans on city real estate from one 
year to five years. Finally, it allows 
national banks to go into the investment 
business. 

The provisions of the bill regarding 
branch banking are that “national banks 
can only have branches (city branches 
only) in those states which at the time 
of the approval of the act allow state 
banks to have branches.” The bill does 
not affect the existing state-wide 
branches of state bank members of the 
Federal Reserve System, but restricts 
the future establishment, by existing 
members of state-wide branches, and 
limits branches to the city in which the 
head office is located. It further limits 
the city branches of existing member 
banks to those states which now permit 
branch banking. State banks, pros- 
pective members of the Federal Reserve 
System are not allowed to bring in any 
branches whatever. 

“In other words,” said Judge Paton, 
“the purpose and meaning of this Mc- 
Fadden Bill, as passed by the House, is 
to restrict in states which now have 
branch banking the branches to cities, 
and in the states which do not now have 
branch banking, not to permit either 
state-wide or city branches. 

“In the states which now do have 
branch banking, there can be city 
branches only, and there cannot be 
state-wide branches except in the single 
case of members now in the Federal Re- 
serve System which now have state-wide 
branches. 

“The effect of these provisions is this: 
it checks the further growth of branch 
banking in two-thirds of the states, be- 
cause it allies against any movement in 
a state legislature to establish state- 
wide branch banking three forces; the 


CRAIG B. HAZLEWOOD 


Vice-president Union Trust Company of Chicago, 
who spoke on “Better Banking Methods’’ at 
the meeting of the State Secretaries 
Section 


national banks which cannot hope to 
have branches, the state banks in the 
system which cannot hope to have them, 
and the independent or unit system of 
banking.” 

Craig B. Hazlewood, vice-president 
of the Union Trust Company, Chicago, 
Ill., in discussing “Better Banking 
Methods,” pointed out the constant 
necessity for the study of sound banking 
methods, illustrated plainly by the great 
number of bank failures each year 
“most of them, in one phase or another 
due to the lack of proper management.” 
Furthermore, “there is a new group of 
banks springing up every year, and 
there is need every year of preaching 
the doctrines of sound banking prac- 
tice.” He suggested that it would be 
very wise for each state association to 
have a place on its annual program for 
the discussion of the causes and circum- 
stances in connection with each of the 
several bank failures which took place 
in that state during the preceding year. 

Another thing that the state associa- 
tions can do is to stand back of legisla- 
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President Federal-American National Bank, Washington, D. C. 


tion which imposes intelligent legal 
restrictions on banks, and to work for 
more efficient methods of bank super- 
vision. One of the most efficient methods 
yet devised, he said, is by means of a 
clearing house association or credit 
bureau. He then proceeded to describe 
in some detail the work and advantages 
of such an association (which are given 
in detail in the report of the president 
of the Clearing House Section elsewhere 
in this issue) and urged the further ex- 
tension of these associations as a real 
service to the banks, the association, 
and the public. 

Edwin Bird Wilson, chairman of the 
Advertising Council of the National 
Thrift Committee, described ‘National 
Thrift Week” as “a brief season for 
active thinking upon a subject that 
ought to be our universal thought all of 
the time.” He described the conduct of 


the campaign by the Y. M. C. A., and 
gave numerous examples of the way 
thrift week is observed in different 
cities ; by exercises in the public schools, 
by joint advertising campaigns, by win- 
dow displays, by distribution of budget 
books, etc., and concluded with the sug- 
gestion that the A. B. A. support the 
movement, and try to extend the idea 
beyond the mere week. 

At the close of the meeting, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected to serve for 
the ensuing year: president, Eugene P. 
Gum, Oklahoma; first vice-president, 
Harry G. Smith, Kentucky ; second vice- 
president, W. A. Philpott, Jr., Texas; 
and members of the board of control, S. 
A. Roach, Ohio; and E. J. Gallien, New 
York. 

Mr. Gum, who is secretary of the 
Oklahoma Bankers Association, was 
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born in Strasburg, Mo., in 1878. After 
attending the University of Missouri 
and Kansas City Law School (from 
which he was graduated in 1898) he 
practiced law for several years. 

In 1903 he entered the banking field, 


becoming cashier of the Bank of Sayre, 
Oklahoma. In addition to his office as 
secretary of the Oklahoma Bankers 
Association, Mr. Gum is president of 
the Central States conference, covering 
17,000 banks. 


Convention of Association of Bank Women 


ISS Marjorie E. Schoeffel, 

assistant secretary and assist- 

ant treasurer of the Plainfield 
Trust Company, Plainfield, N. J., 
speaking before the first session of the 
convention of the Association of Bank 
Women on September 29, on the gen- 
eral subject of “Recent Trust Legisla- 
tion,” discussed the Federal estate tax, 
the inheritance taxes of the various 





MRS. WILLIAM LAIMBEER 

Assistant cashier National City Bank, New York, 
elected president of the Association of 

Bank Women 





states, and the gift tax. “Many of you, 
not actively engaged in tax work may 
wonder how this subject directly affects 
you,” she said, “but the banker of today 
owes it to his bank and to himself and 
herself to be informed on the present 
tax situation. Existing tax laws are so 
numerous and the rates so high that the 
time and interest of ‘the keenest men 
and women in the country have been 


MISS JEAN ARNOT REID 
Manager women’s department Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, re-elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Association of Bank Women 
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U. S. Senator from Alabama, who addressed the State Bank Division on 
“Consolidation of the Railroads” 


enlisted to aid in the effort to reduce 
both laws and rates. In the present 
day when all financial institutions are 
vying with each other in serving their 
depositors, the institution that will grow 
in deposits and profits is the one which 
counsels and advises its patrons to ex- 
change or sell securities that would be 
subject to high tax rates thereby saving 
customers actual money.” 

Miss Schoeffel described the growth 
of the Federal inheritance tax law as 
follows: 

Our national Government has tapped this 
source of revenue four times. First, in 
1797, when a stamp tax was imposed on 
legacies or any share of a personal estate 
received at the death of the owner. The 
purpose of this law was to raise revenue 
with which to pay the cost of the Revolu- 
tionary War. Without going into details, 
the rate amounted approximately to two- 


tenths of 1 per cent. Having served its 
purpose in the emergency, the tax was re- 
pealed in 1802. Again, during the Civil 
War the Federal Government imposed an 
inheritance tax, fixing very moderate rates. 
The law went into effect in 1862 and yielded 
about $1,500,000 annually. It was repealed 
in 1870. Again in 1898, because of the ex- 
pense of the Spanish War, an inheritance 
tax was imposed, the maximum rate for 
direct heirs being 214, per cent. In its best 
year, this tax produced $5,000,000 of rev- 
enue. It was repealed in 1902. This form 
of taxation was not in operation again until 
1916, when a maximum rate of 10 per cent. 
went into effect. In March 1916 the rate 
was increased to 15 per cent., in October 
of the same year it was again raised to 25 
per cent. and in 1924 the maximum rate was 
increased to 40 per cent., which rate, now 
in effect, is the highest ever imposed by the 
Federal Government on estates. 


Miss Schoeffel gave several examples 
of the effect of duplicate taxation by 
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several states, and showed how it fre- 
quently happens that the tax is so high 
that its payment uses all the liquid 
funds in an estate, so that all that is 
left for the widow is property, which 
needs experienced and expert manage- 
ment. In some cases, even the property 
has to be mortgaged to raise the neces- 
sary cash for the collector. 

But there is little hope of repeal of 
the inheritance tax, according to Miss 
Schoeffel, because it is one of the war 
taxes, and although the war is over, it 
still has to be paid for, and “as long as 
revenue is needed to pay interest and 
principal on the war debt, to take care 
of the incapacitated, to provide for the 
adjusted compensation, and to meet 
other forms of outlay the plea that war 
taxes as such are unwarranted does not 
carry much weight.” 

Discussing the gift tax, she ques- 
tioned its constitutionality, and said 
that it is unnecessary for purposes of 
revenue. The publicity provision of the 
income tax is also ineffective as a means 
of stopping fraud. “But” said Miss 
Schoeffel, in conclusion, “It is never 
dificult to point out the weak points of 
atax law. If our whole system of tax- 
ation is to be strengthened and im- 
proved, the counsel and aid of men and 
women possessing a thorough knowledge 
of taxation in all its phases must be 
enlisted to work toward that end.” 

At the same session, Mrs. F. J. Run- 
yon, president First Woman’s Bank, 
Clarksville, Tenn., spoke on “Women, 
Business and Banking,” and Miss Julie 
Russel, of the Union Trust Company, 
Detroit, Mich., on “New Business— 
Bank Development.” All of the ad- 
dresses were followed by discussions. 

Miss Doris Stevens, editor of Equal 
Rights, the only women’s weekly in the 
country, spoke at the annual banquet 
of the Association of Bank Women, 
held on September 29, on ‘“Woman- 
Power.” She reviewed the exclusion of 
women from the freedom of choice 
which men enjoy, and her “slavery” in 
the home. “For,” ‘she said, “so long 
as the women in the home, and this 
means the overwhelming per cent. of 


JOHN G. LONSVALE 


President National Bank of Commerce 
in St. Louis 


women, perform the work in the home 
without money reward, they are in the 
class of slaves.” She emphasized the 
necessity for an arrangement where the 
partnership of the home shall be finan- 
cially satisfactory to both parties. Miss 
Stevens, in conclusion, said: 


Civilization has tried every plan known 
to human kind except using woman-power. 
It has tried empire, monarchy, oligarchy, 
republicanism, democracy. It has _ never 
tried sharing authentic woman-power with 
man-power. We have been and still are 
competitors. We should be co-partners in 
the whole business of life. 

Let us try the full use of woman power 
before we decry it. 


At the close of the meeting, the of- 
ficers were re-elected, to serve for an- 
other year: president, Mrs. William 
Laimbeer, assistant cashier National 
City Bank, New York; vice-president, 


Miss Jean Arnot Reid, manager 
women’s department Bankers Trust 
Company, New York; recording secre- 
tary. Miss Lillian Backus, personal 
service director Greater New York Sav- 
ings Bank, New York; treasurer, Miss 
Caroline Olney, manager women’s de- 
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partment Chemical National Bank, New 
York; and corresponding secretary, 
Miss Mina M. Bruere, assistant secre- 
tary Central Union Trust Company, 
New York. 

Mrs. Laimbeer first entered banking 
in 1919, after having served as manager 
of the Bureau of Home Economics of 
the New York Edison Company. She 
was placed in charge of the women’s 
department of the United States Mort- 


gage and Trust Company, New York, 
in charge of the Madison avenue branch. 
She was so successful in this that six 
months later she was appointed assist- 
ant secretary and given charge of the 
women’s departments in all the Man- 
hattan branches of that institution. In 
March of this year she became assistant 
cashier of the National City Bank, New 
York, in charge of its women’s banking 
department. 


Record of Past Conventions 


HE following is a record of all con- 
ventions of the American Bankers 
Association held prior to this year: 


1875 Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
1876 Philadelphia, Pa. 
1877 New York, N. Y. 
1878 Saratoga Springs, N. 
1879 Saratoga Springs, N. 
1880 Saratoga Springs, N. 
1881 Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
1882 Saratoga Springs, N. 
1883 Louisville, Ky. 

1884 Saratoga Springs, N. 
1885 Chicago, II. 

1886 Boston, Mass. 

1887 Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1888 Cincinnati, Ohio. 

1889 Kansas City, Mo. 
1890 Saratoga Springs, N. 
1891 New Orleans, La. 
1892 San Francisco, Calif. 
1893 Chicago, Ill. 

1894 Baltimore, Md. 

1895 Atlanta, Ga. 

1896 St. Louis, Mo. 

1897 Detroit. Mich. 

1898 Denver, Colo. 

1899 Cleveland, Ohio. 

1900 Riehmond, Va. 

1901 Milwaukee, Wis. 

1902 New Orleans, La. 
1903 San Francisco, Cali‘ 
1904 New York, N. Y. 
1905 Washington, D. C. 
1906 St. Louis, Mo. 

1907 Atlantic City, X 

1908 Denver, Col. 

1909 Chicago, II. 

1910 Los Angeles, Calif. 


1911 New Orleans, La. 
1912 Detroit, Mich. 

1913 Boston, Mass. 

1914 Richmond, Va. 
1915 Seattle, Wash. 

1916 Kansas City, Mo. 
1917 Atlantic City, N. J. 
1918 Chicago, Ill. 

1919 St. Louis, Mo. 
1920 Washington, D. C. 
1921 Los Angeles, Calif. 
1922 New York, N. Y. 
1923 Atlantic City, N. J. 
1924 Chicago, Ill. 

1925 Atlantic City, N. J. 


The convention will be held in Los 
Angeles, Calif., in 1926. 


Attendance records from 1909 to 


1925 are as follows: 
Date City 

1909 Chicago . 

1910 Los Angeles . 
1911 New Orleans 2,825 
1912 Detroit , 1,850 
1913 Boston. ................. - 4,235 
1914 Richmond . 2,680 
1915 Seattle . 2,500 
1916 Kansas City 4,316 
1917 Atlantic City . 3,120 
1918 Chicago WW... 4,259 
1919 St. Louis ...... 3,597 
1920 Washington 4,092 
1921 Los Angeles 3,854 
1922 New York ................. 11,503 
1923 Atlantic City .... 4,473 
1924 Chicago ................ 7,083 
1925 Atlantic City ..... 3,942 


Attendance 


4,600 
2,750 





